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THE GOSPEL OF GRACE 


THE OPTIMISM OF JESUS 


“Jesus looked upon him and said, Thou art Simon, the son of 
John: thou shalt be called Cephas (which is by interpretation, 
Peter).”—JOHN i. 42. 

I AM not going to discuss in any detail the beautiful 
story of the calling of the first disciples—full of 
instruction and inspiration though it is. My interest 
just now is not in the men who were called, but in the 
Man who called them ; not in Andrew or John or James 
or even in Peter, but in Jesus. This verse from one 
point of view is a key to the character of Peter. It 
epitomizes his life story. For that is exactly what his 
life story is—it is the story of the evolution of Peter, 
the man of rock, out of the impulsive and unstable 
Simon. But this verse does more than give us an 
insight into Peter’s character; it is also a revela- 
tion of what I may term the method of Jesus, and 
it is from that point of view I want just now to look 
at it. 


The Gospel of Grace 


Now when I speak of the method of Jesus, I mean the 
method by which He sought to fulfil His mission and do 
the work which His Father had given Himtodo. What 
was that mission? It was a mission of redemption. 
This was how Jesus Himself described it at the very 
beginning of His career. ‘‘The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon Me, because He hath anointed Me to preach good 
tidings to the poor: He hath sent Me to proclaim release 
to the captives and recovering of sight to the blind, to 
set at liberty them that are bruised, to proclaim the 
acceptable year of the Lord.” Or as He putitata 
later stage of His career in still simpler and plainer 
words, ‘‘ The Son of Man came to seek and to save 
that which was lost.’’ Now this mission which our 
Lord set before Himself was one which He also 
gloriously accomplished. Christ not only came to 
redeem, but He actually did redeem. He saved some 
who seemed utterly beyond hope of saving. He raked 
the gutter for His saints. Zaccheus and the woman 
who was a sinner, and the dying thief are shining 
illustrations of a redeeming power to which no task of 
redemption was impossible. Now whenever we hear or 
read of any remarkable achievement we want to know 
how it is done. When the seemingly impossible is 
accomplished beneath our eyes we want to know what 
is the secret. And so when we read of Jesus Christ’s 
redeeming power, when we hear of Him succeeding 
in the most desperate of cases, when we see Him 
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transforming the swindler and the harlot not simply into 
respectable members of society but into veritable saints 
of God, we want to know how He did it. What was 
His secret? How was it He was able to do things in 
the way of redemption that no one before or since has 
been able to equal or even to approach? What is there 
about the method of Jesus to account for it all? Let 
me not be misunderstood, however. In talking about 
the method of Jesus I do not want to suggest for one 
moment that the difference between Him and other 
teachers and reformers was merely one of method. I do 
not want it to be supposed that the secret of Christ’s 
redeeming power is to be found in some mere mechanical 
trick or happy manner. The difference between Christ 
and everyone else in the world’s history is not one of 
mechanics ; it is, shall I say, one of dynamics. It is not 
one of method, but of power. Christ was able to redeem 
men of whom every human agency had despaired, not 
because of some happy knack, but because He possessed 
a power that no human agency possessed. In the last 
resort Christ’s redeeming power springs from His ever- 
lasting Deity. At the same time, comparing Christ 
with other would-be redeemers—quite apart from 
His Deity—there are certain qualities about Him, 
certain methods which He adopted which, once we 
grasp their significance, help us to understand how 
it was He succeeded where every human agency had 
failed. 


II 


The Gospel of Grace 


CHRIST’S OPTIMISM 

The particular point in the “method” of Jesus 
that I want to emphasize is His “‘ optimism.” Christ 
in His attitude towards men and in His opinion of 
them was a radiant and invincible optimist. He was 
this in spite of the fact that something was sorely and 
sadly amiss with man. It was apparent to the most 
casual observer that the whole head was sick and the 
whole heart faint—that he was full of wounds and 
bruises and festering sores. Palestine in Christ’s days 
had its problem in the shape of that great outcast class 
known as “ publicans and sinners,” just as we have our 
problem to-day in the mean street and the city slum and 
the submerged tenth. And in addition to the abject 
misery and wretchedness of the outcast class, there 
were the miseries and ills of the personal life, the 
weariness and the unrest and the sin of the individual 
soul. Matthew Arnold, I think it is, who says of 
Goethe that he was able to lay his finger with unerring 
accuracy upon the real seat of human mischief and ill 
and say, ‘Thou ailest here and here.” It is not 
Goethe alone who has been able to do that. Many 
have been able to do it. Jesus Himself was able to do. 
it. If you want an illustration of the way in which 
Jesus could lay His finger on the very spot, read the 
story of the sick of the palsy. Those four friends of 
his thought all the mischief was physical. It was 
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just a matter of those paralysed and helpless limbs, 
they imagined. Jesus knew better. He knew the real 
mischief was deeper down. He put His finger on the 
very spot when with His first word He said, ‘‘ Son, thy 
sins are forgiven thee.’ Yes, Jesus knew better than 
any one else all about man’s sickness and disease. The 
difference between other thinkers and teachers and 
Jesus is this—that while they saw the disease and 
despaired, He saw the disease and hoped. That is the 
splendid characteristic of Jesus—His superb and 
almost audacious optimism. He despaired of none; 
He knew nothing of hopeless classes. He had hope 
even for the ‘‘ devil’s castaways,” as George Whitefield 
would say. That is one of our Lord’s characteristics 
that lies on the very surface of the Gospel story. 
Perhaps the one feature of our Lord’s conduct that 
aroused most comment and controversy was His friend- 
ship for “‘ publicans and sinners.” But that friendship 
was at once the outcome and the proof of His glorious 
optimism. The religious people of Palestine—the 
Pharisees and scribes—had given up these folk as 
hopeless; they had abandoned them to their fate. 
‘‘ This people,” they said, ‘‘ that knoweth not the law 
is accursed.” But Jesus deliberately cultivated their 
friendship; He became the “ friend of publicans and 
sinners’”’ not simply because He believed they were 
worth saving, but also because He believed with all His 
heart that they could be saved. And this hope was one 
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that did not put Him to shame, for out of these 
abandoned and outcast classes He gathered some of 
the most faithful and loyal of His disciples. 

And our Lord’s optimism, let me add, was not a 
blind and ignorant optimism. It was an intelligent 
optimism; it was a reasoned optimism; it was an 
optimism that was optimistic in the light of full and 
perfect knowledge. There is an ignorant and shallow 
optimism ; an optimism that turns a blind eye to all 
hard and bitter and unpleasant facts—then prates 
about everything being as it should be in the best 
possible of worlds. But Christ’s optimism was not of 
that sort. All the Evangelists bear witness to His 
wondrous powers of insight. ‘‘ He needed not,” says 
the Evangelist who wrote this particular gospel, “ that 
any one should bear witness concerning man, for He 
Himself knew what was in man.’’ He could read men 
through and through. The gospels often refer to the 
“‘ gaze”’ of Jesus Christ, and the word they use suggests 
a look that takes in not simply a man’s outward 
characteristics, but pierces right into his heart and 
soul. Jesus knew man in and out. Nothing was 
hidden or secret from Him. All man’s inner and 
unseen sin and shame lay naked and open to His 
searching glance. ‘‘This man,” said Simon in his 
patronizing way, “if He had been a prophet, would 
have known who and what manner of woman this is 
that toucheth Him, for she is a sinner.” Would have 
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known? Jesus knew, better than Simon or any 
Pharisee in the land. No one knew so much about 
human sin as Jesus; no one had such clear vision of it; 
no one had such a realization of the horror of it. And 
yet, knowing all, He hoped. Though He could read 
every heart likea book, He hoped. And yet why should 
I say ‘‘ though He could read”? I ought rather tosay, 
‘* because He could read.” Jesus was optimistic not in 
spite of knowing all, but because He knew all. He 
hoped just because His eye could search into the deepest 
recesses of the soul. Simon and other Pharisees like 
him saw the superficial facts—the sin, the vice, the 
shame—and they despaired. Jesus saw deeper and 
further, and hoped. I have read somewhere of one of the 
great Italian sculptors that one day, seeing a rough and 
misshapen block of marble which had been cast aside 
as worthless and useless, he was seized as with a kind 
of Divine fury and began to use his hammer and chisel, 
and as he made the chips of marble fly he said to those 
who watched him, ‘‘ Let me unloose the angel.” With 
his quick artist’s eye he had seen the angel in that 
rough, misshapen and outcast block. And in much 
the same way, in the world’s waste and outcast material, 
Jesus saw what no one else saw. He saw the hidden 
and buried angel. Behind and beneath the sin and folly 
and shame He saw glorious potencies and possibilities. 
Down in the human heart, overlaid perhaps by wicked- 
ness and vice, He saw feelings lay buried which grace 
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could restore. He saw the hidden and sleeping angel 
in the rough fishermen of Galilee, in Zacchzus and 
Mary, in all sorts of publicans and sinners, and He 
became their friend, just because He believed the angel 
in every man could be unloosed. Christ’s optimism was 
an optimism in view of all the facts. The Person who 
knew man best was the One who hoped for him the most. 


THE REDEEMING POWER OF HOPE 


Now I want to ask you to notice that Christ’s 
optimism was in part the secret of His redeeming power. 
He was able to redeem men just because He was full of 
radiant hope for them. We know something of the 
saving power of hope in everyday life. Take the matter 
of physical illness for illustration. We scoff sometimes 
at faith-healing, but as in the case of nearly every belief 
that takes possession of the human mind, there is a 
modicum of truth at the heart of it. Indeed, it is just 
the solid bit of truth there is in it that has given 
Christian science its immense vogue in America. And 
the truth in it is this—that soul and body act and 
interact, and that physical health is largely affected by 
spiritual conditions. The first condition of recovery is 
hope in its possibility, belief on the part of the patient 
that he can recover. A hopeless patient is a doomed 
patient ; and so the first thing the wise doctor does is 
to try to kindle hope; hope is as necessary to the cure 
as medicine. Now it is much like that with the more 
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dread and terrible diseases that afflict the soul. Hope 
plays a large part in moral and spiritual recovery. 
Indeed, the Apostle waxes very bold, and says, ‘“‘ We 
are saved by hofe.’’ Notice that. ‘Saved by hope.” 
The first condition of salvation is a hope and belief that 
we can be saved! We knowthat from our own experi- 
ence. If we want to help a man who is down how do 
we set about it? We try to kindle hope in him; we 
talk of the possibilities still before him. We can never 
help a man if we despair of him. Despair damns men. 
Despair drives men deeper into sin and shame. Now, 
Pharisees and scribes could do nothing towards the 
redemption of “‘ publicans and sinners” because they 
despaired of them. Indeed, I will go further and say 
that the attitude of Pharisees and scribes helped to bind 
publicans and sinnersin theirsins. But Jesus despaired 
of none of them. He hoped for all of them. And 
because of His hopefulness He was able to redeem 
them. That hope of His kindled hope inthem. They 
were clean lifted out of their lethargy and despair by the 
hope of Jesus. They were made to feel that it was 
possible even for them to rise to holiness and saintliness 
by the hope of Jesus. They were saved ‘ by hope.” 
‘Thou also art a son of Abraham,” He said to 
Zaccheus ; and the little man, who had hitherto thought 
himself doomed to the life of the swindler and the thief, 
when he heard that, publican though he was, it was 
possible for him to live the great and noble life that 
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would put him in the succession to the father of the 
faithful, braced himself up on the spot and resolved by 
grace he would show himself worthy of that great faith 
of Christ. He was lifted out of the mire of sin and the 
slough of despond in which he had lain for so long by 
Christ’s belief in him. He was ‘‘saved by hope.’”’ This 
optimism of Jesus was an element in His redeeming 
power. And there was no limit to His redeeming 
power, because there was none beyond the limits of His 
hope. He was able to save to the uttermost, because 
He hoped to the uttermost. 


CuHRIST’s HOPE FOR PETER 


Now it is just another illustration of the redeeming 
power of Christ’s optimism that I find in this account 
of the call of Simon. First of all, notice that Christ 
knew Simon through and through. The word which 
our revisers translate “‘ looked upon ”’ denotes, as Godet 
says, ‘that penetrating glance which reaches to the 
very source of the individuality.” It is the same word 
that is used to describe the look the maid gave Peter in 
the judgment hall. She gazed at him, she looked him 
up and down, and then said, ‘‘ Thou also wast with the 
Nazarene.” That was the kind of look Jesus gave 
Simon now; it was no mere casual glance; it was a 
searching scrutiny; Jesus “‘ looked into Simon,” so the 
phrase might be literally rendered; it was a gaze that 
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pierced to the very roots of his character, that scanned 
his soul to its depths. And what did Christ see? A 
rash, hot, impulsive, unstable nature. He knew exactly 
the kind of man he was. He knew exactly the kind of 
reputation he had on the lake. He knew what men 
used to say of him—‘‘ that there was no depending on 
Simon; that it was just as well to have no dealings 
with him in the way of trade.” He knew that by this 
deplorable weakness of his he had brought himself and 
his partners into trouble many atime. Jesus looked into 
Simon and read all that as plainly as we read a printed 
page. And in His first word He let Simon know He knew 
everything. As Godet says again, it is the “look” 
that explains the following apostrophe. He “ looked 
into” him and then said to him, “‘ Thou art Simon, the 
son of John,” as if to say, “‘I know quite well the 
character associated with that name. I know all that 
people say about you. I know your reputation on the 
lake. I know all about that weakness of yours that 
has so often put you to shame and made you bite the 
dust. I know all. Thou art Simon, the son of John.” 
But now, notice how Christs glorious and superb 
optimism reveals itself. Knowing Simon as He does 
through and through, He dares to hope for him. 
Knowing all about his weakness, He yet has a supero 
faith in him. ‘‘ Thou art Simon, thesonof John: thou 
shalt be called Cephas (which is by interpretation 
Peter).”’ What magnificent optimism is this! Christ 
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dares to hope that He can make a rock out of this man, 
whose instability had passed into a proverb, whose 
weakness was his reproach and shame. And that 
splendid hope of Jesus helped to redeem and save 
Simon! Yes, Simon was saved “ by hope,” his Lord’s 
radiant and invincible hope in him and for him. For 
when Andrew brought him to Jesus that day Simon 
was in the Slough of Despond. When his brother said 
to him, ‘‘ We have found the Messiah,” and brought him 
to Jesus, Simon in his heart did not think the message 
concerned him much. Of what use would he be to the 
Messiah? If He wanted disciples, it was steady, 
reliable men like Andrew that He wanted, not weak, 
fickle, and unstable men like himself, who would 
perhaps break down at the first occasion of stress 
and trial. But our Lord’s first word to him put 
new courage into his heart, new resolution into his 
soul, for it was a word of glorious and splendid 
hope. “Thou art Simon ... thou shalt be... 
Peter!” 

Now notice, Christ’s optimism would not have 
helped Simon very much had it not been that he 
felt ct was the optimism of One who knew all. Had it 
been nothing beyond the good-natured remark of a 
casual stranger it would have brought no strength to 
Simon’s soul. He would have said sorrowfully to him- 
self, ‘He does not know my weakness and shame.” 
But Simon felt Jesus had searched him through and 
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through. He felt those clear and stedfast eyes had 
looked into his inmost soul—that all things lay naked 
and open before Him with whom he had to do. And 
it was the certainty that Jesus knew all that lent such 
redeeming energy to his hope. ‘‘Thou art Simon... 
thou shalt be Peter,” said Jesus, and at that Simon 
lifted up his head and his heart. His redemption began 
at that moment. Courage and high resolve entered 
into his heart there and then. He was saved “ by 
hope.”’ 

“Thou art . . . thou shalt be,” in that contrast you 
have the optimism, the redeeming optimism of Jesus. 
No man can be a redeemer who has not a “shalt be” 
for the persons he seeks to redeem. Plato could not be 
a redeemer to the poor and low-born of Greece, he had 
no “shalt be” for them. Priests and scribes could not 
be redeemers to the publicans and sinners of Palestine. 
They had no ‘‘shalt be” for them. There are plenty 
of men who can diagnose the condition of mankind 
to-day with exactness, who can point out the ill and 
describe the malady, but they can do nothing to 
redeem, because they know no cure. Thomas Hardy 
can describe with terrible fidelity man’s misery and 
woe, but he can do little to redeem him; he has no 
“shalt be.” But Jesus Christ is fitted to be the world’s 
Redeemer just because He has a “ shalt be”’ for every 
one. Taking us just as we are, He tells us of some- 
thing better and nobler, which by the grace of God we 
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may become “ Thou art . . . thou shalt be.” He hasa 
“shalt be” for us, no matter how desperate and 
hopeless our case may appear to be. Knowing our weak- 
ness and shame, He speaks to us of a “shalt be” of 
strength, and honour, and victory. Think of the 
“shalt be’s”” He uttered to others. He found Mary in 
her shame, and spoke to her a “‘shalt be’’ of holiness 
and purity. He found Levi at his toll-booth and 
spoke to him a “shalt be’’ of service and saintliness. 
He found Saul a blasphemer and persecutor and 
injurious, and spoke to him a “ shalt be” of grace and 
apostleship. And the Christ who hoped for the harlot 
and the publican and the persecutor of long ago hopes 
still with an invincible hope for the most abject and 
desperate of men. He goes about this sad and stricken 
world whispering to the men and women who have lost 
heart and are down His ‘‘ shalt be” that speaks of the 
dawn and the better day. ‘‘ Thou art weak,” He says 
to this one; ‘‘ thou shalt be strong.” ‘‘ Thou art 
bound in affliction and iron,’”’ He says to another; 
“thou shalt be set at liberty.” ‘“‘ Thou art vile and full 
of sin,” he says to a third; ‘‘thou shalt be clean asa 
little child.” ‘Thou art a prodigal among the swine 

. . thou shalt be a son at home.” And this “ shalt 
be” of Christ’s, this radiant optimism of His, lifts 
men out of their sloth and their sin and their despair. 
It makes “‘new men” of them. They are saved “ by 
hope.” 
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There are just two further words I wish to say about 
this redeeming optimism of Jesus. 


THE ‘*SHALT BE” OF STRENGTH 


First, notice how our Lord’s ‘‘ shalt be”? met Simon’s 
special need. Simon’s shame was his weakness. The 
gift that Simon longed for, but despaired of getting, was 
strength. That is just the gift Jesus dares to hope for 
him. ‘‘ Thou art Simon—weak, vacillating, irresolute 

. . thou shalt be Peter . . . the rock.” Jesus dares 
to hope and to prophecy for this man victory over his 
besetting sin. He dares to predict that just where he 
is weak there he shall become strong. And He speaks 
the same glorious ‘‘ shalt be’’ to men still, because He 
cherishes the same radiant and unconquerable hope. 
Have you never met with men who have despaired of 
themselves because of the grip some passion has got of 
their souls? A young fellow came to me one day and 
told me of his craving for drink. He was only twenty- 
six years of age, and he said to me: ‘‘It’s of no use 
fighting against it; it’s too strong for me.’’ But Jesus 
never admits that any sin is too strong. He believes 
that every passion can be conquered, that every chain 
of habit can be broken. ‘‘ Thou art a drunkard,” He 
says; ‘thou shalt be sober.” “Thou art a profli- 
gate; thou shalt be chaste.” ‘‘Thou art a man of 
unclean lips; thou shalt be pure in heart.” His 
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‘shalt be” is a message of hope addressed to our 
sorest need. 


THE ‘‘SHALT BE” JUSTIFIED 


And the second word I want to say is this—that 
Christ’s optimism is an optimism abundantly justified. 
His ‘shalt be”’ is a “shalt be” that comes true. His 
“hope” is a hope that maketh not ashamed. “ Thou 
shalt be... Peter,’ said Jesus ; and I can imagine those 
who. stood by and knew Simon’s reputation turning 
away with a smile, and perhaps a shrug of the shoulders. 
But it came true. Look at this Simon in later days. 
Look at him before the Sanhedrim boldly preaching 
Christ to the men who had murdered Him. Look 
at him—according to the old legend — marching 
bravely back to Rome to lay down his life in his 
Master’s cause. What do you see there? Simon 
become Peter... the rock. Christ’s most daring 
‘shalt be’s”’ come true. His hope is no vain and 
treacherous hope. Here is an army of men and women 
whom He found plunged in sin and shame, beginning 
with the publicans and sinners in Palestine long ago 
and stretching down to those drinking and swearing 
colliers in South Wales, whom by the thousand He 
has turned into sober and praying men—ready to attest 
that Christ’s “shalt be’s” all come true. Christ is the 
optimistic Christ to this day. He is full of unquench- 
able hope for us. He knows all about our present state, 
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and yet He speaks of a glorious and blessed future as 
being possible for us. ‘‘ Thou art—” He says to each one 
of us; we can fill in the necessary description ourselves. 
But He adds, ‘“‘Thou shalt be—.’”’ What? Well, 
tongue fails to tell what we shall be, but we know 
that when He shall be manifested we shall be like Him, 
for we shall see Him as He is. 
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II 
THE TESTIMONY OF CHRIST’S WORKS 


“The very works that I do bear witness of Me that the Father 
hath sent Me.”.—JOHN v. 36. 

To find the key to this wonderful paragraph from 
which the text is taken we must go back to verse 18. 
Jesus had just healed the impotent man at the pool of 
Bethesda. The fact that He had done this deed of 
mercy on the Sabbath day irritated the Jews and they 
persecuted Him asa Sabbath-breaker. Christ’s reply to 
this charge of Sabbath breaking was the startling state- 
ment, ‘“‘ My Father worketh even until now, and I work.” 
The Jews saw immediately what was implied in it. 
Jesus was practically saying that like God Himself He 
was above the Sabbath law: He set Himself on an 
equality with God. That inflamed the Jews the more, 
and this is what we read in verse 18. “For this cause 
therefore the Jews sought the more to kill Him because 
He not only brake the Sabbath but also called God His 
own Father, making Himself equal with God.” The 
offence of Sabbath breaking was almost forgotten in 
this new and deeper offence of claiming Divine honours 
and powers. Those are the historical circumstances 
under which the conversation of this paragraph took 
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place. Jesus is talking to men who had been offended, 
shocked and scandalised—let us even say honestly 
shocked and scandalised by His claim to be Divine. 
In the paragraph of which my text forms part, Jesus 
condescends to argue with these unbelieving Jews. It 
was no baseless and fictitious claim He advanced. 
There was ample witness to verify and attest the claim, 
and that witness He proceeds to adduce. The proof of 
His Messiahship and His Divine Mission did not 
depend on His own assertion. It was not a monstrous 
egotism. There was a triple chain of witness—and a 
threefold cord cannot be broken. To begin with there 
was the witness of John the Baptist who had publicly 
stated that Jesus was that greater One to Whom his 
whole ministry had pointed, and for Whom it was a 
preparation. ‘“‘ Behold,” John had said, ‘‘ the Lamb of 
God who taketh away the sin of the world.” And the 
second witness was greater and more convincing than 
that of John’s—for it was the witness of His own works, 
of such a work as the healing of the impotent man 
which was the immediate cause of the controversy. 
Christ’s works asserted His Divine Mission, ‘‘ the very 
works that I do bear witness of Me that the Father 
hath sent Me.” And finally there was the witness of 
God Himself given through prophet and seer and 
psalmist in Holy Scripture, ‘“‘ Ye search the Scriptures 
because ye think that in them ye have eternal life— 
and these are they which bear witness of Me.” 
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It is about the second witness, the witness borne to 
Christ by His “works,” that my text specially speaks. 
No one can read and think over the wonderful deeds of 
Christ with a candid mind and an open heart without 
being constrained to admit Christ’s Divine Mission and 
saying with the centurion, ‘‘ Truly this man was the Son 
of God.” 


THE WorKsS OF CHRIST 


Now when Christ speaks about His works I think 
with Godet that He is referring specifically to His 
miracles. Some commentators like Westcott give the 
word a broader interpretation and think it describes 
‘the whole outward manifestation of Christ’s activity.” 
But when we remember how the controversy arose, 
when we remember that a certain “‘ work” of Christ’s 
was in everybody’s mind at the moment, we are driven 
to the conclusion that the reference is specially to His 
miracles. And that is the first thing to which I want 
to call attention—our Lord does not speak of these 
great deeds of His as miracles, He calls them works. 
“‘ Miracle” means literally ‘something at which men 
wonder, something outside their ordinary and everyday 
experience which strikes them with astonishment.” The 
healing of the impotent man was such a “ miracle’’: it 
left the crowds dumb with amazement and wonder. 
But it was not a miracle to Jesus, it was simply a 
“work.” Shall I say a natural, ordinary, everyday 
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work? What I mean to suggest is this, that these 
‘‘miracles,’’ which to us on our lower plane of being 
seem “supernatural,” to Jesus on His higher plane of 
being were quite natural. I often think that in discussing 
this question of miracles we begin at the wrong end. 
Our common method is to employ the miracles to 
demonstrate the uniqueness of Christ’s Person. I 
believe the right order is to start with the uniqueness ot 
Christ’s Person, and that uniqueness establishes the 
miracles. You cannot prove to a man of sceptical mind 
the uniqueness of Christ’s Person by the evidence of the 
miracles, for the simple reason that you are assuming 
what he will refuse to grant, viz., that miracles can 
happen. But the uniqueness of Christ’s Person is really 
quite independent of the miracles. The uniqueness of 
Christ’s Person centres in His sinlessness, and to His 
sinlessness we are absolutely shut up by the logic of facts. 
It is from that universally admitted uniqueness of Christ’s 
character that I would start. From the unique Christ 
I am not surprised to get unique deeds. It is the 
uniqueness of His Person that makes His unique deeds 
credible. May I use a much discussed event in our 
Lord’s life for illustration? There has been of late a 
great deal of controversy about the Virgin Birth. Now 
let me say quite frankly that Ido not myself regard the 
Virgin Birth as in any sense a corner stone of our faith, 
and a man may be a true Christian who yet cannot see 
his way to accept that particularpoint. Imyself however 
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believe in it. But in trying to establish our Lord’s 
Divine nature I would never start with the Virgin Birth. 
That is trying to establish a position by the use of an 
argument the validity and truth of which a great many 
deny. No, I would begin with our Lord’s life, I would 
demonstrate its uniqueness; and then working back I 
should find it easy to believe that such a unique life had 
a unique beginning. The one is congruous with the 
other. The Virgin Birth does not prove the Divine 
life ; but the Divine life makes the Virgin Birth credible. 
Now it is exactly so with all the other unique events of 
our Lord’s life. It is not the unique events that prove 
Christ to be a Divine Person. It is the Divine Person 
who makes the unique events credible. Indeed, coming 
from Jesus these events cease to be unique. There is 
an absolute congruity between the Man and His deeds. 
To Him these deeds were not supernatural, they were 
natural, the inevitable outcome of His nature. They 
are supernatural to us only because we do not stand on 
Christ’s level; because we do not share in Christ’s 
knowledge; because we do not participate in His 
holiness. But to Him they are not supernatural, they 
are natural; they are not miracles, they are works. We 
have no right therefore to say that these mighty deeds 
of Christ’s are against law. What seems against law on 
one plane, may be seen to be quite in accordance with 
law when we rise to ahigher. These miracles were not 
in the deepest sense supernatural: they were in perfect 
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accord with what Mr. Peyton calls the “ higher natural.” 
From the great Christ one looks for great deeds; from 
the Unique Person one looks for unique acts. There is 
a perfect congruity between the Wonderful Man and 
His wonderful works. These acts of healing and 
restoring were not miracles to Him, they were just His 
*‘ works”; as much the natural outcome of His nature 
as our everyday acts and deeds are of ours. And just 
because these wonderful deeds of Christ are His “ works,” 
the expression and outflow of His nature, they become 
a revelation of His character. 


WORKS AND CHARACTER 


“‘The very works that I do, they testify of Me.” 
There is always a relation between a man’s deeds and 
his nature. You can judge of a man’s skill as a painter 
by the pictures that come from his easel. You can 
judge of a man’s ability as a sculptor by the statues 
that come from his studio. You can judge of a man’s 
competence as a mechanic by the kind of work that 
comes from his bench. And so, too, you can judge of 
a man’s character by his daily acts. ‘‘ By their fruits,” 
our Lord Himself said, ‘‘ ye shall know them.” And 
the justice of judging by act and deed lies here—that 
act and deed correspond to nature. “A good tree,” 
said our Lord, ‘‘ cannot bring forth evil fruit; neither 
can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit.”” The fruit 
is always in strictest accord with the nature of the tree ; 
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grapes never come of thorns or figs of thistles. And so 
exactly deeds are in strictest accord with character. 
A bad man will never be found doing good deeds; the 
essential badness of the heart will inevitably make itself _ 
manifest in the evil act. The selfish man will not be 
found doing generous deeds; the essential selfishness 
of the heart will inevitably discover itself in the mean 
and ungenerous deed. There is no need to elaborate 
the point. It is obvious enough. From within out of 
the heart of man come the issues of life. And from the 
issues that reveal themselves in act and conduct you 
can discover the condition of the heart. In exactly the 
same way the works of Jesus are a revelation of His 
character. Were they the result of some power outside 
Himself, bestowed upon Him for a moment and then 
withdrawn, they would be no index to His heart. But 
they were His “ works,” the normal expression of His 
nature, and so they become as valid an index to His 
character as our acts are to ours. Now what kind of 
witness is it His “ works” bear to Jesus ? 


THE POWER OF JESUS 


The precise point in our Lord’s mind here is the 
proof they give of His Divine Mission. ‘‘ They bear 
witness of Me,” He said, “‘that the Father hath sent 
Me.” The most obvious aspect of Christ’s works was 
their power. How it staggered and amazed the people! 
When the paralytic went down to his house with his 
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bed upon his shoulders the people said one to another, 
““We have seen strange things to-day.” When they 
saw the widow’s son at Nain restored to his mother 
they glorified God, saying, “God hath visited His 
people.” When Nicodemus came to Him by night he 
said, “‘ No man could do these signs which Thou doest, 
except God be with Him.” When by a word He had 
stilled the storm the disciples, in amazement and fear, 
said one to another, ‘‘ Who then is this that even the 
wind and the sea obey Him?” It was the power of it 
all that first struck the beholders and made them feel 
that Christ was in a specially close and intimate relation- 
ship with God. But there was infinitely more than 
power in the works of Christ. There was pity in them, 
and goodness in them, and a loving and redeeming 
purpose in them. So that no one can think of them 
without feeling it was the Father who sent Jesus—the 
Father full of care and concern and holy love for His 
children. 


A FATHER’S Pity 


Notice, to begin with, what a witness Christ’s works 
bear to His pitifulness and great compassion. Nearly all 
His wonderful works are the outcome and issue of a 
tender heart—a heart sensitive to human pain and 
quick to sympathise with human woe. You have 
noticed in reading the Gospels how this fact is empha- 
sised by the Evangelists themselves. They trace one 
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wonderful deed after another back to His ‘‘ compas- 
sion.” A leper came running to Him one day, 
beseeching Him and saying, “‘ If Thou wilt Thou canst 
make me clean.” And Jesus, instead of shrinking from 
him as an unclean thing—as other people would have 
done—moved with compassion, stretched forth His hand 
and touched him, saying, ‘‘ I will be thou made clean.” 
He was out in the wilderness one day, anda great crowd 
as usual had gathered together to hear Him preach, 
and when He looked out upon them He was moved with 
compassion upon them, and healed their sick. On 
another occasion He fed thousands of people out in 
the wilderness on seven loaves and a few small fishes, 
and that great act of bounty also sprang from His pity. 
‘‘T have compassion,” He said, ‘fon the multitude 
because they continue with me now three days, and 
have nothing to eat.’”” He saw a funeral issuing out of 
the gates of Nain one day—one of the saddest of all 
sad funerals, for it was the funeral of one who was the 
only son of his mother, and she a widow—and the sight 
of that weeping and stricken mother touched Jesus to 
the very heart. Moved with compassion, He said unto 
her, ‘‘ Weep not.” And then witha voice of authority 
He bade the young man arise, ‘‘and He gave him to 
his mother.” It was not for show that Christ per- 
formed these wonderful deeds of His. When Scribes 
and Pharisees asked for a sign He consistently and 
deliberately refused. He would never work a miracle 
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to gratify curiosity. But the sight of pain or misery 
never appealed to Him in vain. His pitiful heart con- 
stantly expressed itself in pitiful deed. Unasked He 
would minister help and healing to the stricken and the 
helpless, as in this very story. I read somewhere a 
short time ago of a man who, in the middle of the night, 
thought he heard a child’s voice. He tried to persuade 
himself that it was all imagination—the whistling and 
moaning of the wind or something of that kind—and he 
turned over to sleep again. -But once more he heard a 
faint cry, and at last getting up and going out to search 
he found a little lost child wandering in the darkness 
and the cold outside his house. Jesus was continually 
hearing the wailing and the crying of the stricken and 
the sorrowful and the diseased. He never shut His 
ears to it. He never showed Himself callous and 
indifferent to it. His pitiful heart always responded 
with the pitiful deed. And when I read the Gospels 
with their record of one wonderful deed after another, I 
am struck most of all and grateful most of all not for 
the revelation of power, but for the revelation they give 
of a pitiful and tender heart. 


A FATHER’S LOVING PURPOSE 


Then notice what a revelation Christ’s works give us 
of His gracious and redeeming purposes. Our Lord’s 
works were, as I have just said, never done for display. 
They were never useless and purposeless wonders. 
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There was a loving and gracious purpose in every one 
of them. ‘‘ He went about doing good,’ says Peter, 
and these works of His were part of the good He came 
to do. Now, if you will look at His mighty works in a 
broad and comprehensive way, you will see that their 
general effect was to repair and restore and redeem. 
Jesus found men marred, broken, maimed, disfigured 
by sickness and sin. And the purpose of nearly every 
one of His works was to vestove them. Take this 
impotent man for illustration. For thirty-eight years 
this man had lain there crippled and helpless. Christ 
restores him to health and vigour so that he may resume 
his place in life. And this is but a sample case. All 
His works have the same characteristic. He restores 
the leper to soundness; He restores to the blind man 
his sight ; and to the dumb man his speech; and to the 
lame man his power to walk. He restores the sick 
man to health; the lunatic to sanity; the dead to life. 
There was a loving purpose in all Christ’s works. He 
was ever repairing the ravages of disease and sin. He 
was always restoring to mer. lost faculties and powers. 
And when I study these works of His I learn not simply 
that Jesus has a loving heart, but that His purpose in 
regard to men is to redeem and restore them! That is 
the Jesus I find in these mighty works—the great 
Restorer. We hear of architects restoring ancient 
buildings ; we hear of experts restoring great paintings 
of old masters. But there is no restoring work like 
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that which Jesus undertakes. He finds men broken, 
disfigured, and defaced, and He restores them. He 
gives them back lost faculties and powers. He repairs 
the ravages that sin has made. These ‘ works” of His 
recorded in these Gospels indicate His loving purpose 
in all His dealings with men. Heisthe great Restorer. 
And He restores more than physical powers and 
faculties. These works in the physical realm are but 
symbolic of greater works still which He accomplishes 
in the moral and spiritual realm. He finds men unable 
to walk the narrow way of duty ; He strengthens them 
to run in the way of God’s commandments. He finds 
men blind to things unseen and eternal; He opens 
their eyes to the beauty of holiness. He finds men 
impotent in will and life like this man in our story; He 
strengthens them with might by His Spirit in the inward 
man. He finds men smitten with the leprosy of lust and 
uncleanness; He makes them whiter thanthesnow. He 
finds them dead in trespasses and sins; He gives them 
abundant life. He restores to one man his lost will; 
and to another his lost charity; and to another his lost 
honesty ; and to another his lost faith; and to another 
his lost purity; and to another his lost love. Christ’s 
whole purpose is to restore and to repair. And what 
miracles of restoration He has accomplished. Open 
your New Testament and read the stories of Simon 
changed to Peter; and of John, the flaming bigot, 
changed to the Apostle of love; and of Zacchzus, the 
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miser, changed into the most generous man of his 
town; and of the woman who was a sinner changed 
into the type and pattern of purity ; and of John Mark, 
the coward, changed into a brave witness and faithful 
martyr. And, if you so wish it, let your eye run down 
the course of the Christian centuries and notice how, 
all the way from Augustine to the latest convert of our 
Welsh Revival, Jesus Christ has been restoring and 
repairing men. And what perfect restoration it is! I 
have spoken of the pity of His heart reaching down to 
the most woeful and distressed. His works reveal too 
a restoring power and purpose to which no task of 
restoration is impossible. I saw the other day an orna- 
ment of value which had been badly broken, broken 
into a score of pieces, and then skilfully put together 
again. ‘‘Hasn’t it been cleverly done?” said my 
friend; ‘‘you can scarcely see the cracks.” It had 
been cleverly done, but if you scrutinised it the cracks 
were visible. Jesus takes hold of men, the most 
desperately broken, and He restores them. There 
shall be no crack or flaw visible. He will set them 


without spot or blemish or any such thing perfect before 
His Throne. 


THE FATHER’S HOLINESS 
Notice further how our Lord’s works bear witness to 
His holiness. I have spoken of Christ’s pitiful heart and 
loving purpose. But we must beware of emasculating 
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our conceptions of Christ by thinking of Him as merely 
affectionate, effeminate, softly good-natured. Christ’s 
hatred of sin, His love of truth, His passion for holi- 
ness, they all come out in His “‘ works.”” You remember 
His first word to the sick of the palsy, ‘‘ Son, thy sins 
are forgiven thee.” You notice His last word to this 
impotent man, ‘ Sin no more, lest a worse thing befal 
thee.” You have read the story of how single-handed 
He drove pell-mell, helter-skelter, those that bought and 
sold out of the temple. It was a ‘‘ mighty work.” It 
was Christ’s passion for holiness blazing up against 
unrighteousness and wrong. And you remember that 
terrible incident of the withering of the fig-tree. It was 
our Lord’s judgment upon hypocrisy and barrenness. 
It is not merely the tender, gentle, affectionate Christ of 
which His works bear witness; they bear witness of the 
holy Christ. And when I look at these works revealing 
to me Jesus, perfect in holiness yet possessing a pitiful 
heart and a loving purpose; when I see this Jesus, pure 
as the driven snow, yet with a heart for every woe and 
a power to repair and restore the most broken and dis- 
figured, I know that the Father has sent Him. I know 
no one could do the works which He does unless God 
was with Him. And I know the God whois with Him— 
a holy and a consuming fire against sin, and yet with a 
pity for all and a purpose to redeem all—is none other 
than the Father. Yes, when we see Jesus we see the 
Father. 
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Our Lord is still thesame Jesus. ‘‘ The same yester- 
day, to-day, yea, and for ever.” He has the same 
pitiful heart. He has the same loving purpose. He 
has the same infinite and almighty power. And if we 
go to Him in our brokenness and disfigurement and 
defacement He will pity us. And He will restore us. 
He will set us among princes and make us inherit a 
throne of glory. 
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III 
CHRIST’S METHOD WITH INDIVIDUALS 


“But Jesus said unto him, No man having put his hand to the 
plough and looking back, is fit for the Kingdom of God.”— 
LUKE ix. 57—62. 

In these six verses we have an account of how Jesus 
dealt with three men who wished to become His 
disciples. I am not sure that all three incidents 
recorded in this paragraph took place on one and the 
selfsame day. From a comparison of the parallel 
account in St. Matthew’s Gospel I should think probably 
not. But though these three men may have had their 
several interviews with Jesus at quite different times, 
the Evangelist puts their stories side by side, because 
from a comparison of the cases we may learn something 
about the methods of our Lord. ‘‘ What caught the 
attention of Luke and led to the collocation of these 
three instances,” says Mr. Lathom in that most 
suggestive book of his, Pastor Pastorum, ‘‘was the 
diversity of our Lord’s treatment of cases apparently 
similar.” He saw that Jesus repelled the man who 
was ready to follow Him and imperatively summoned 
two others who pleaded for delay. To the eager and 
impetuous scribe He said, ‘Stay! Think what it means. 
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Foxes have holes and the birds of the air have nests, 
but the Son of Man hath not where to lay His head.” 
To the other two, wanting to follow Him, and yet 
hesitant and dubious, He issues an imperious summons, 
“ Follow me!” and will listen to no excuses and brook 
no delay. This is a striking and almost startling 
divergence of treatment! Luke puts these contrasted 
cases side by side here in his Gospel, because he is 
assured that this seeming inconsistency of treatment 
did not spring from whim or caprice but had meaning 
and purposeand reason in it. The Evangelist does not 
set down in black and white what that meaning is, but 
I think that we may, with a little thought, discover it. 
It is then to some lessons about the method of Jesus, 
suggested by His contrasted treatment of these three 
men, that I want to call attention. 


THE PARTICULARITY OF JESUS 


First of all—as the broad truth taught by a con- 
sideration of the narrative as a whole—let me ask you 
to notice what, for lack of a better term, I may call the 
particularity of Jesus. He individualises His man. He 
has not one stereotyped method of initiating men into 
Christian discipleship. He deals with every man 
according to his particular temperament and idiosyn- 
crasy. One of the most striking characteristics of our 
Lord was His minute and infallible insight into human 
character. He needed not, the fourth Evangelist says, 
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that any one should bear witness concerning man, for 
He Himself knew what was in man. His glance pene- 
trated to the very recesses of the heart; it took in, as 
Godet says, the very roots of the individuality. ‘ He 
calleth his own sheep by name” is a point in our Lord’s 
description of the good shepherd. He does not simply 
know his flock as a flock. He knows the physiognomy 
and, shall I say, the character of every particular sheep 
init. ‘*Hecalleth hisown sheep by name.” And that is 
meant to illustrate Christ’s knowledge of man. He 
knows man not simply in the crowd and in the mass. 
He knows each by name—with special, individual and 
absolute knowledge. And one result of this special 
and intimate knowledge which Christ possessed was 
this—He realised the individuality, the separate and 
distinct personality of every man as no one else ever 
realised it. In the memorials of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, the painter, written by his wife, she makes 
this remark about him: ‘‘ As a rule Edward was a little 
irritated by people finding likenesses in one face to 
another. ‘It is difference, not likeness, that I see,’ he 
would say.’ All the forces of convention and society 
make for likeness. They try to turn men out according 
to pattern; and to a large extent they succeed in 
producing similarity in dress, and speech, and manners. 
And the superficial observer is taken at once by the 
outward resemblance, and as a result he generalises. 
He masses men together, as Tennyson’s farmer does 
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when he says, “‘ The poor in a loomp is bad.” But it 
is the artist’s business to get behind the artificial 
similarity, which society and fashion create, to the man’s 
soul. His success or non-success as a painter depends. 
on how much of the inner soul of the man he can 
express in his painting. And when it comes to the soul 
‘it is the difference, not the likeness, he sees.”” But no 
artist in all the world’s history had the gift of penetrating 
to the very core of things as Jesus had. He knew what 
was in man. He read him like an open book. And 
this was the effect : every man was to Jesus am original, 
every soul was a wnigue. He never lumped men 
together as we so often do. He never talked of them 
as “the multitude,’’ or ‘‘the masses,” as we are con- 
stantly doing. Every man was a new creation to Him 
—solitary, individual, unique. It was the difference and 
not simply the likeness that He saw. And because 
men were thus different, our Lord dealt with them 
differently. Trace this divergence of treatment of 
which we read in this paragraph to its root, and it 
all springs from our Lord’s vivid perception of the 
difference in character between these three men. Here 
were three totally contrasted personalities; their con- 
trasted personalities demanded divergent treatment. 
The competent and skilful gardener does not treat the 
various plants and flowers in his garden in exactly the 
sameway. Plants and flowers have their likes and their 
dislikes, they have their peculiarities and idiosyncrasies. 
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A gardener who should treat them all alike may as 
well say “‘good-bye” at once to any hope of a 
perfect and beautiful garden. For flowers have their 
preferences in the matter of soils. Some flowers flourish 
in a light soil; others can only live in a rich and heavy 
soil. They have their preferences in the matter of 
temperature. Some flourish best in cooldamp beds upon 
which the water is continually dripping; and others 
only come to their perfection in the tropic heat of the 
conservatory. No gardener would dream of treating 
the iris, let us say, in the same way as the rose, or 
some delicate and costly orchid in the same way as the 
hardy wall-flower. Plants differ in their nature,and the 
gardener who wants to make the most of them studies 
them, finds out their peculiarities and treats them 
accordingly. To our Lord’s eye, every human being 
had a moral and spiritual physiognomy of his own, 
and so He has not one universal and invariable method 
of dealing with all the souls that seek Him; He deals 
with every soul according to its own special character 
and need. How various were Christ’s dealings with 
men as recorded in these Gospels! When He saw the 
impotent man by the pool of Bethesda, He did not wait 
to be asked for help, but on His own initiative went and 
said to him, ‘“‘ Wilt thou be made whole?” but He 
allowed the Canaanitish woman to cry and cry and cry 
again before He granted her request. When Jairus 
sent word to Him about his little daughter, He went 
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off on the instant to her succour. When Martha and 
Mary sent their message to Him, “‘ He whom Thou 
lovest is sick,’”’ He abode two days in the place where 
He was. When Nicodemus, the learned Rabbi, comes 
and visits Him by night, He talks to him about the 
deep and profound theme of the new birth; when the 
Samaritan woman conversed with Him by the well, 
He put His finger on the plague spot of her life. 
There was infinite variety in our Lord’s method of 
dealing with men and women. He knew what was in 
man. And He dealt with them according to their 
respective idiosyncrasies and characters. And so here 
He uses the curb to the eager and impulsive scribe 
and applies the spur to those two other timid and 
dubious souls. And this lesson of quite supreme and 
infinite importance we who are engaged in Christian 
service may learn from this characteristic of our Lord’s 
method—all men are not going to be won for Christ 
and the Kingdom in the same way. There are diversities 
of operations. Our tendency is always towards 
uniformity. We become stereotyped in our practice. 
We adopt a certain method and find it in some cases 
useful, and we jump to the conclusion that that method 
will be useful always and for everybody. John Wesley 
invited men and women to come to the penitent form, 
and amongst our Methodist friends the penitent form 
was in danger of coming to be looked upon as the one and 
only method of entering the Kingdom. Our favourite 
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method in these days is the inquiry room. It is an 
adjunct of practically all our missions, and we put 
considerable pressure on men and women to induce 
them to enter and pass through the inquiry room. 
What we fail to see is that while the inquiry room 
may be useful in some cases, it is not useful in all. 
Some need the ordeal of the inquiry room to sober 
and steady them; but there are plenty of timid and 
trembling souls who need not an ordeal at the start, 
but encouragement and help. You must deal with 
people according to their respective individualities. 
There are some people to be saved and won by pro- 
ducing the “conviction of sin’’; there are others who 
will respond to the “‘ beauty of holiness.’”’ Some will 
be driven to the Saviour’s feet by fear of the terrors of 
the Law; others will be attracted to Him by the charm 
of His grace and truth. There is no one stereotyped 
and invariable method for dealing with souls. There 
are twelve gates into the city of God, three on the 
north, three on the south, three on the east, three on 
the west. There are various avenues to the soul. 
Personal dealing is dealing with persons; you cannot 
engage in it successfully until you study the persons 
you deal with. There is room, there is need, for infinite 
diversity of treatment, for when I look at souls it is 
difference and not likeness that I see. We must be 
wise to win souls. 

And now passing from a general consideration of the 
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paragraph, let me call attention to the particular 
method Christ adopted in His dealings with each man. 


THE WEAKNESS OF EMOTIONALISM 


‘*T will follow Thee,” said the scribe, ‘‘ whithersoever 
Thou goest.”” ‘‘ What particularised this man,” Mr. 
Lathom says, ‘‘ was his impulsiveness.’” His enthusiasm 
has been aroused, and he is all eagerness in the strength 
of it to become one of Christ’s open and attached 
disciples. Now there is no need to attribute any evil or 
unworthy motive to this man. There is no need to 
say, as some commentators do, that there is patronage 
in all this, and that he thought he was making Christ a 
magnificent offer; there is no need to think that it was 
the prospect of an earthly reward that made him wish 
to follow Christ. At the moment this scribe had a 
genuine enthusiasm for Jesus, and his offer to follow 
him was sincere and honest enough. The peril of this 
man was that of mistaking exalted and enthusiastic 
feeling for a settled and steadfast resolution of the 
will. And so Jesus confronts this eager and impulsive 
man with the realities of Christian discipleship. He 
was accustomed to a comfortable home; he occupied a 
social position of honour and respect. Jesus’ way, on 
the other hand, led straight to rejection and suffer- 
ing and death. “I will follow Thee whithersoever 
Thou goest,’” he had said in his eager and perhaps 
thoughtless way. Whithersoever? Jesus answers him: 
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“ Whithersoever? Do you meanit? Foxes have holes 
and birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man 
hath not where to lay His head.’ What have we here ? 
An illustration of our Lord’s distrust of emotionalism. 
When Peter, in the very same spirit, said to Him, 
‘Lord, with Thee I am ready to go both to prison and 
to death,” Jesus answered him in the same spirit of 
repression: “I tell thee, Peter, the cock shall not 
crow this day until thou shalt thrice deny that thou 
knowest Me.” That is how Christ deals with the 
eager, impulsive, impetuous man by bringing him face 
to face with the hard, stern and pitiless facts. For a 
fit of enthusiasm is not going to carry a man through the 
Christian life. Many come to Christ as this scribe did 
with the same eager offer to follow Him. There are 
_ multitudes who, as Jesus said, when they hear the 
Word, straightway with joy receive it. With joy! 
There is no limit to their enthusiasm. But they have 
never honestly realised what the Christian life is, and 
so ‘‘ when tribulation or persecution ariseth on account 
of the Word, straightway they are offended.” We know 
men and women of that type. Every mission ever held 
confronts us with them. There is immense enthusiasm 
at the time, and crowds pass through the inquiry room. 
Often of the majority it can be said that in a short 
time they ‘turn back and follow no more after 
Him.” That is the danger of impulsive and emotional 
religion. It does not stand the strain of conflict and 
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trial. “‘ John Mark departed from them for Pamphylia 
and went not with them to the work.” It was all right 
in Cyprus; but Pamphylia stood for difficulty and hard- 
ship, and John Mark’s enthusiasm was not equal to it. 
For a fit of fine feeling is not going to carry a man 
through the Christian life. It will needa fixed, devoted 
and consecrated will. And so Jesus bids every man sit 
down first and count the cost. Heconfronts this eager 
and impetuous scribe with all the hardships of the ser- 
vice. He sobers his enthusiasm with a vision of the real 
facts. ‘‘ Foxes have holes and birds of the air have nests, 
but the Son of Man hath not where to lay His head.” 


THE DANGER OF DELAY 


In the second case, it is not the man who makes the 
offer; it is our Lord who issues the call. If the scribe 
needed the curb, this man needed the spur. Jesus, 
with His intimate knowledge of the human heart, could 
see this man’s wistful desire for holier and better 
things, but He saw, too, that he was dubious and hesi- 
tating. So Headdresses to him an urgent and imperious 
challenge: ‘‘ Follow me.” And the man is willing to 
do so. Indeed, the call addressed itself to his very 
deepest desires. But there are obstacles, and he pleads 
for delay. ‘‘ Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my 
father.’ That was a touching plea, and seeing Jesus 
had said so much about the duty of children to their 
parents, probably those who stood by expected its 
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force to be admitted without a word. Instead of that, 
Jesus returns the seemingly harsh and cruel answer, 
“‘ Leave the dead to bury their own dead, but go thou 
and publish abroad the kingdom of God.” Now what 
are we to understand by all this? I believe Mr. David 
Smith gives the true explanation. ‘“ Suffer me first to 
bury my father” was only the Eastern way of saying: 
‘My father isanoldman. I must wait till he dies before 
I can become your disciple.” There is no need even 
to think the father was ill. The man’s reply was really 
a plea for delay on the ground of family obligations. 
‘Suffer the dead’ (that is, the spiritually dead) ‘‘to 
bury their own dead,’ is Jesus’s reply. There are plenty 
of people who have either never received or have refused 
the call to a higher life; these can perform the ordinary 
duties of the family and of society. ‘But go thou” 
—to whom the Divine light has been given and to whom 
the Divine call has come—“‘ and preach abroad the king- 
dom of God.” This disciple does not need to be told 
of the privations of Christian discipleship as the scribe 
did. What he needed to be taught was 7s lofty and 
imperative character. The kingdom of God ranks above 
all earthly relationships, says Jesus to him in effect. 
The most sacred duties come second to the duties man 
owes to God. A man must be ready to leave father 
and mother for the kingdom of God’s sake. That 
alternative presents itself to man_ still—father and 
mother or the kingdom of God. It isa terrible alterna- 
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tive. It tears at the very heart-strings. And yet 
Christ is absolutely relentless in His demand. “If 
any man cometh unto Me and hateth not his own 
father and mother he cannot be My disciple.” God 
must be supreme inthe heart. The kingdom must have 
first place. That is the truth Jesus presses on this 
disciple. ‘‘ Leave the dead to bury their own dead, but 
go thou and publish abroad the kingdom of God.” 
And not only the supremacy of the kingdom, but also 
the danger of delay does our Lord preach by this 
incident. ‘‘I will come,” said this man, ‘ presently. 
My father is old; let me watch over his closing days 
and follow him to his grave, and I will follow anywhere 
and everywhere.” “No,” said Jesus, ‘‘ leave the dead to 
bury their own dead and come now.” Now! The 
opportunity must be embraced directly it comes, or it 
may be lost. It is at a man’s peril he puts off the call 
and summons of Christ. The man who delays till a 
‘‘more convenient season” is putting his immortal soul 
to the hazard. Augustine kept saying to his soul, 
“Presently, presently; in a little time, in a little 
time.” But the little time became a long time, 
and the presently was never present. There are 
many who intend to follow Christ as soon as ever 
circumstances have altered, and they have got out of 
certain entanglements. But delay is perilous. Their 
more convenient to-morrow may never come. ‘“ Now is 
the accepted time, and now is the day of salvation.” 
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DousLE-HEARTEDNESS 

And the third man’s case is very like the second in 
that he too makes a plea for delay, but the wish for 
delay springs from rather a different cause. Like the 
first, this man volunteered to becomea disciple. ‘‘ Lord,” 
he said, ‘I will follow Thee, but first suffer me to bid 
farewell to them that are at my house.” It seemed a 
reasonable request. Had not Elisha done the very 
same thing when he became Elijah’s companion and 
colleague? And yet our Lord saw peril in it and sternly 
forbade it. ‘‘No man having put his hand to the 
plough and looking back,” He said, ‘‘is fit for the king- 
dom of God.” What was the matter with this man? 
He had a divided mind. He had a double heart. He 
wanted to follow Christ. I believe he realised that 
following Christ meant hardship and self-denial. But 
before entering upon the life of denial and cross-bearing 
he wanted just one more taste of his old life at home. 
“His heart,’ as Dr. Plummer says, “‘is in the past. 
He must enjoy it once more before he gives it up.” 
Jesus saw all this, and speaks directly to this weakness. 
“No man,” He said, using no doubt a familiar proverb 
of the day, “‘ putting his hand to the plough and looking 
back is fit for the kingdom of God.” A divided mind, a 
double heart, is fatal to Christian discipleship. Plough- 
ing is hard work. It demands a man’s concentrated 
energy and strength. This man had put his hand to 
the plough, when he said to Jesus, ‘‘ Lord, I will follow 
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Thee.” But when he added, “‘ Suffer me to bid farewell 
to them that are in my house,” he was looking back. 
And no man who looks back can bea satisfactory plough- 
man. The man who does not bend over his work, says: 
Pliny, will plough a crooked furrow. The direction 
in which a man’s eyes look will settle the direction in 
which his feet will travel. No man could plough his 
furrow straight and true in the kingdom of God whose 
eyes were back upon the pleasures and delights of the 
worldly life. Such a man is not fit, not suitable, for the 
kingdom of God. And there the old warning stands still 
—a warning against all double-mindedness. Double- 
mindedness is fatal to all usefulness in the kingdom. 
It is said of certain Kings of Judah that ‘‘ their hearts 
were not perfect with the Lord.” Of Solomon, for 
instance, I read ‘‘ his heart was not perfect with the 
Lord his God as was the heart of David his father.” 
He was always “‘looking back”’ to the pleasures and lusts 
of a worldly life. With what result? He ploughed a 
crooked furrow. He went after Ashtoreth, the goddess 
of the Zidonians, and after Milcom the abomination of 
the Ammonites—“ not fit for the kingdom of God.” No, 
the double-minded man is unfit for the kingdom of 
God. God can make no use of him. He can dono 
good with him. ‘ Unstable in all his ways, let not 
that man think he shall receive anything of the Lord.” 
God wants whole-hearted, undivided allegiance and service. 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
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and with all thy soul and with all thy mind and with all 
thy strength.” He wants ploughmen whowill bend every 
ounce of strength and energy they possess to their task. 
“This one thing I do, I press toward the mark ”’—that is 
the kind of ploughman God wants. That isthe kind of 
worker God can use—the man whose whole heart is in 
his work and who cansay like Paul, ‘‘ This onething I do.” 
Are we ploughmen of that sort ? Do weserve God witha 
perfect heart ? Or are we amongst those who cast linger- 
ing and hankering glancesat the things we professto have 
left behind? Dowe“ lookback”? ‘Remember Lot’s 
wife,”’ said our Lord in one of his most solemn warnings. 
What was there to remember about her? She “ looked 
back” and she became a pillar of salt—‘‘ not fit for the 
kingdom of God.” Where our eyes look, there our hearts 
are, and thither our feet will travel. Whither do your 
eyes turn? “TI have set the Lord always before me””— 
that is the direction in which to look. ‘I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills’”—that is the direction in 
which tolook. ‘“ Mine eyes are ever towards the Lord ” 
—that is the direction in which to look. ‘ Let thine 
eyes look right on, and let thine eyelids look straight 
before thee’’—that is the direction in which to look. 
Yes, let your eyes rest, with never a look behind, on your 
plough, on your furrow, on your God. Concentrated, 
devoted, whole-hearted service is what God wants. 
For no man, having put his hand to the plough and 
looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God. 
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THE SPRINGS OF CHRIST’S AUTHORITY 


“He taught them as one having authority and not as their 
scribes.” MATT. vii. 29. 

I NEED scarcely stay to discuss the setting of my 
text. It occurs at the end of Matthew’s account of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and it really records for us the 
verdict of the congregation upon the preacher. I 
suppose all congregations discuss their preachers more 
or less. When the service is over and we are out again 
in the open air, we at once begin to canvass the 
preacher and his sermon. And in this respect con- 
gregations in Palestine eighteen hundred years ago were 
very much like congregations in England to-day. They 
too were wont to criticise the preacher and his deliver- 
ances. Now in chapters v., vi. and vii. of Matthew’s 
Gospel we have the account of a sermon Christ once 
preached on the slope of a hill near the Galilean lake, 
and which has come to be known from that circum- 
stance as “The Sermon on the Mount.” While the 
Preacher continued to speak, the vast congregation 
that listened to Him lay spell-bound. But when Jesus 
had finished the congregation split up into little knots 
and companies of men, all of them engaged in eager 
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earnest conversation. There was really only one topic 
of talk that day, and that was the Preacher and His 
sermon. And there was really but one feeling amongst 
all who had listened to Jesus that day, and that was 
one of wonderment and almost bewildered astonish- 
ment. This is how Matthew summarises the prevalent 
feeling for us: ‘‘ The multitudes were astonished at His 
teaching.” And to tell the truth, Iam not surprised that 
the people who first heard this sermon were astonished. 
I have been familiar with these chapters from child- 
hood; some of the earliest verses J ever learned were 
taken from this sermon—and yet I can never get over 
the feeling of astonishment when I read it! I am filled 
with awe and wonder every time I peruse it—it is so 
unique, so daring, so sublime! But if familiarity has 
not succeeded in making it commonplace—how strange 
and marvellous it must have seemed to the people to 
whom it came absolutely fresh and new! No, I am 
not surprised to hear that this sermon produced an 
impression of awe and wonder and astonishment 
upon the congregation—it does that very same thing 
still ! 

What isit that makes this sermon so wonderful? What 
was it in it that produced this feeling of astonishment ? 
Well, it seems to me, that many things combined to do 
it. It was, to begin with, new and strange doctrine 
that the sermon taught. It taught a new doctrine of 
happiness; a happiness not dependent upon outward 
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circumstances but upon the state of the heart ; it calmly 
set aside the precepts of the Mosaic law for new 
ones propounded by the Preacher Himself; it spoke of 
a kingdom of God, not limited to the Jewish people, as 
they had been taught to expect, but co-extensive with 
the race. The wide outlook, the broad horizons of the 
sermon were quite enough in themselves to startle and 
astonish men who had been brought up in all the 
narrownesses of Jewish orthodoxy. 

But there was something that startled and astonished 
the people even more than the newness of the doctrine, 
and that was the manner of the Preacher. Hespokelikea 
king. He had the very trick and tone of royalty in His 
voice. He talked as one who had a right to command. 
These Jewish people had been trained to regard the law 
of Moses with a reverence amounting almost to super- 
stition. The law to them was sacred and holy to its 
very letter. Its word was conclusive and final. But 
this Preacher in the most matter of fact way and as if 
He were doing nothing extraordinary took upon Him- 
self to alter, amend, and abrogate this law whose every 
letter they had been wont to regard as Divinely 
inspired. Tacitly, this new Preacher claimed for Him- 
self a higher place than Moses. And yet He had none 
of the outward marks of royalty or high place. He 
wore no purple robe. He carried no sceptre. He bore 
upon Him the imprimatur of no university or school of 
learning. Far from that, He hailed from the despised 
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land of Galilee and from the least esteemed town in 
_that little-esteemed province—Nazareth; He wore the 
ordinary dress of a humble peasant, and up to a few 
weeks before He had been engaged at the carpenter’s 
bench! This is what astonished the crowd !—that this 
young Man who came to them without any recommen- 
dations of birth or rank, or office or education, should 
speak as though He were greater than Moses; that He 
should speak as though His zpse dixit were sufficient to 
abrogate the law; that He should speak as one who 
was born to rule and who had a right to command 
the obedience of men. It was this assumption of 
authority that surprised them. They were astonished 
at His teaching, for He taught them as one having 
authority. 


WHENCE DID CHRIST GET IT? 


Now we can all feel the note of authority in this 
sermon. Authority is stamped upon every sentence 
of it. As Dr. Parker says, “the mountain was a 
veritable king’s throne, and the sermon spoken on it 
was the royal proclamation.” I want now to fancy 
myself in imagination among the crowd that listened to 
the sermon. I want to ask myself wherein was it that 
Christ’s authority lay, what were the springs and 
sources of Christ’s authority. What was the secret of 
Christ’s power, the power He had over the listening 
crowds, the power He had of compelling them to 
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recognise that He had a right to their obedience ? The 
secret of Christ’s authority was a standing puzzle to the 
Jews. ‘‘By what authority doest Thou these things,” 
they said; ‘‘and who gave Thee this authority?”” Are we 
able to understand and unravel the mystery? Well, I 
think the contrast the people drew between this young 
Teacher from Nazareth and the preachers to whom they 
were accustomed to listen week by week, may help us to 
ouranswer. ‘He taught them asone having authority,” 
was their verdict, ‘‘and not as their scribes.’ ‘‘ Not as 
their scribes’?! Now that is a very strange antithesis 
when you think of it. For the scribes were the very 
men you and I would probably have chosen as samples 
of men who spoke with authority. They seemed, 
indeed, the very incarnation of authority! By educa- 
tion, descent, official position, they had been vested 
and clothed with authority. And yet to these plain, 
unsophisticated men who listened to Jesus on the 
mount, it was as plain as noon-day that this unautho- 
rised, unrecognised, irregular Teacher from Nazareth, 
possessed an authority over the minds and hearts of men 
to which the scribes were utter and absolute strangers ! 
What then was this authority which Jesus possessed 
and which made Him such a contrast to the scribes? 


THE AUTHORITY OF CHARACTER 


First of all, then, let me say, it was the authority of 
character as opposed to the authority of office. If it be 
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office and official position that confer authority, then the 
scribe, and not Jesus, would have been the man to 
speak ‘‘with authority.” For all the ‘accidents ”’ of 
authority, all the external badges and insignia of office 
belonged to the scribe. 

To begin with, the scribe belonged to a great, historic 
order. The scribes delighted to trace their descent 
link by link from the schools of the prophets. Theirs 
was an ancient office, and they enjoyed all the prestige 
an ancient and historic office can bestow. 

Furthermore, the scribe enjoyed whatever authority 
scholarship and a university traimimg can confer. We 
understand something about this in our own days. 
The man who bears upon him the imprimatur of a 
college or university can command a position and 
influence that are denied to men who have no college 
training. Well, the scribes were the trained teachers 
of Palestine. They had passed through the university, 
as we should say, and had received the best education the 
land could afford. They were sent forth as accredited 
teachers, and whatever authority learning and culture 
can bestow was theirs. Then again, they enjoyed the 
authority of official station. These men were probably 
licensed to their calling. They were officially appointed 
and officially recognised. Whatever power office con- 
ferred—and it confers great power—belonged to them. 

Now, consider the case of Jesus, and notice how He 
could lay claim to not one of these advantages, and 
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consequently to none of the influence and authority 
these advantages bring. To begin with, He belonged 
to noancient order of ministry; He stood in the line of 
no historic succession; He had no predecessors. He 
came before the people without credentials, and in the 
eyes of many would appear an interloper and upstart. 
Further, Jesus enjoyed none of the starting advantage 
a university training gives. His only school was the 
village school at Nazareth. The only education of 
which He could boast was such education as peasants’ 
sons enjoyed. He came from no college. He had 
upon Him the mark of no university. He came 
recommended and accredited by none of the recognised 
authorities. Men could and did speak of Him as an 
untrained, unqualified, self-constituted teacher! And 
yet again Jesus was utterly devoid of the authority of 
official station. He was neither Levite, scribe, nor 
priest. No man had appointed Him to preach. No 
hands had ever been laid in ordination on His head. 
He wore no robe of office. There He was, as we should 
say, a plain, unadorned, peasant layman! And yet men 
felt, as they listened to Him, that this peasant Preacher 
from Nazareth possessed a genuine, living authority 
over the souls of men, of which the scribes, with all 
their university training and official station, were as 
innocent as the babe unborn! Where did He get it 
from? How did He come by it? What authority 
was it? It was the authority of character. 
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In the long run there is nothing so commanding, 
nothing so regal, as a pure and holy manhood. “As 
the mam is so is his strength.” We are told that those 
who listened to Lord Chatham always felt that there 
was something finer in the man than in anything he 
said. Accounting for the enormous power a certain 
preacher, who was neither eloquent nor brilliant, 
wielded over his people, a member of his congregation 
said to me, ‘* There are twenty years of holy life behind 
every sermon.” There isno power like that—the power 
of a pure, holy manhood. Now, that power belonged 
par excellence to Jesus Christ. It is said of Herod and 
John the Baptist, you remember, that Herod feared 
John. Why? Knowing he was a just manand a holy. 
Yes, even the brutal and callous Herod felt the power 
of a pure character, and did many things at the bidding 
of John. But John himself, just and holy man though 
he was, did not feel himself worthy to stoop down and 
unloose the shoe-latchet of our Lord. In Jesus we find 
the One Person in all history absolutely good, in Whom 
no eye could detect fault or flaw. And men recognised 
and felt Hisgoodness. They realised that the Preacher 
was holy, harmless, undefiled, and so every word He 
spoke was charged with that commanding authority 
that only goodness gives. And what a strong light all 
this throws upon the real secret of power! Men covet 
power. But power comes from character, not from any 
titles and dignities conferred upon a man from without. 
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Office, position, State establishment, can never bestow 
power when it is not already present, and, thank God, 
the absence of these things can never take power away. 
The scribes, in spite of their historic order, their univer- 
sity training, their official position, were without 
influence and power; Jesus, without any of these 
things, but simply in virtue of a pure and holy man- 
hood, exercised over men an irresistible authority. 
Power comes from character, not from office or station 
or dress. You do not make a man a real king by 
putting a purple robe about him, a crown on his head 
and a sceptre in his hand. If the man behind the 
purple robe be a weakling, men will find it out, and 
with all the symbols of power he will be ineffective and 
futile. But the man who is by nature kingly, the man 
who is of regal spirit, men will instinctively recognise 
him, and they will bow to him though he be clothed in 
fustian. Nothing external to the man himself can really 
add to his authority. Take the ministry as an illustra- 
tion. There are people who say that before the preacher 
can preach with authority he must be in the line of 
so-called Apostolical Succession; he must have the 
warrant of a Bishop’s ordination, and he must be 
officially recognised by the State. And all this in face 
of such preachers as Charles Spurgeon and Joseph 
Parkerand Alexander Maclaren! Of course, the foolish 
assertion carries its own refutation with it. It is, 
indeed, only a repetition to-day of what the priests and 
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scribes said about Jesus Himself longago. At the same 
time, let it be frankly and plainly said, these things 
make no atom or shred of difference. A man does not 
add a whit to his authority by having the Bishop’s 
hands laid on his head, wearing a surplice, and becoming 
an official of the established religion. Authority has a 
nobler and higher origin than that. Authority springs 
from holiness—that is, it springs from God. Whether 
a man wears a white surplice, or a black gown, or no 
gown at all, does not matter a straw. A man’s power 
does not derive from his dress or his office, but only and 
always from his character. That was Christ’s power. 
He was in no succession; He belonged to no order; 
He held no office. But He was without spot and 
without blemish. Men felt that He came from God. 
And in virtue of that perfect goodness, in virtue of that 
regal purity, He exercised a supreme and irresistible 
authority over the hearts of men. 


THE AUTHORITY OF KNOWLEDGE 


Now let me pass on to a second element in the 
authority of Christ. It was not only the authority of 
character as against office; it was also the authority of 
knowledge as against the authority of tradition. ‘‘ Not 
as their scribes,” said the people. Now, as a matter of 
fact, in their own way the scribes were dogmatic and 
authoritative enough. But everything they said they 
said at second-hand! The scribes never delivered any 
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authentic message of their own. They spent their 
lives in retailing what other people had said. They 
devoted their energies to explaining what Moses had 
said, and they never by any chance brought to the 
people some word which they themselves had received 
direct from God! They were never so conscious of the 
guidance and inspiration of the Holy Spirit as to be 
able to preface their message with the words the old 
prophets so often used, “‘ Thus saith the Lord.” No, 
they were second-hand dealers in truth. Their message 
was, ‘‘ David says this; Moses says this; Isaiah says 
this.’ And the consequence was the speech of the 
scribes descended to the veriest trivialities and pedan- 
tries, and they neglected the weightier matters of the law 
while they discussed the washing of cups and platters 
and brazen vessels. And these men, who were without 
any vital experience of truth in their own hearts, but 
who, parrot-like, retailed the traditions of the elders, 
were absolutely and utterly without power or influence 
upon the hearts of their hearers. Their preaching was 
as hollow and unreal as a stage play! But Christ was 
not as the scribes. For it was not second-hand truth 
He retailed, but a fresh and authentic message direct 
from God. Men recognised the note of reality, of con- 
viction, of certitude in Christ’s speech. They felt as 
they listened to Him that here was One who spoke 
what He knew, One who was at home amid the great 
realities of the unseen and eternal world. That note 
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of certitude and perfect knowledge, how characteristic 
it is of Christ’s speech! He does not guess! He does 
not fumble! Hedoes not start theories! ‘‘ We speak,” 
He says, ‘‘that we do know, and testify that we have 
seen.”’ And that intimate and assured knowledge with 
which Christ moved amongst the “Immensities and 
Eternities ” both friends and foes alike felt. ‘‘ Rabbi,” 
said Nicodemus, “‘ we know that Thou art a teacher sent 
from God.” ‘“‘ Master,’’ said the Herodians—and there 
was a confession of truth behind the ugly flattery— 
** Master, we know that Thou art true and teachest the 
way of God in truth.’ Yes, that is exactly what the 
people felt. They felt that here at Jast was a true 
Teacher, and one who taught the way of God in truth, 
because He knew it. I can imagine how welcome 
these words of Christ, pulsating with life and reality 
and with the accent of certitude in them, would be to 
men accustomed only to the second-hand platitudes of 
the scribes. Christ was no second-hand teacher; He 
was no retailer of truth. This is how He spoke: 
‘Verily, verily, I say unto you.” Why, no one can 
read this sermon even in these days so long after its 
delivery, no onecan read it on the printed page, without 
feeling that the Preacher was familiar and at home in 
the eternal world. He speaks of God as One who 
knows Him, knows Him as no saint or prophet ever 
knew Him. And He speaks of man too as One who 
knows him through and through, One who knows all 
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the evil there is in him, One who also knows all the 
potentialities of good. And speaking from this perfect 
knowledge, His words are full of strange and wondrous 
power. That was what the people on the mountain- 
side long ago felt. That is what men feel still. Here 
speaks One who knows. And that is the kind of teacher 
men want. They crave for certitude, and they find the 
certitude they want in Jesus. ‘‘I am the truth.” I 
once read a review of the posthumous work of the late 
F. W. H. Myers on Psychical Research. Mr. Myers 
believed that from the phenomena of trances and 
apparitions and the rest, the reality of a spiritual world 
could be scientifically proved. And in this book he has 
collected his evidence together. But the reviewer 
shakes his head over it. ‘‘ Not proven,” is his verdict. 
And then he says, ‘*‘ If only Mr. Myers could now write 
an epilogue ; he knows the secret now; he could explain 
everything.” But I do not want Mr. Myers to come 
back to write his epilogue, I do not need it to 
demonstrate the reality of the eternal world. Christ 
has told me all about it. ‘‘I am the Resurrection 
and the Life, he that believeth in Me shall never 
die.” And in Jesus Christ you and I and the wide 
world may find illumination and assurance. For Jesus 
knows ! 

And, if I may be allowed to apply the lesson to our 
own case, I would say this—the secret of power is still 
the same. The second-hand dealer in truth, the retail 
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trader in other men’s opinions is like sounding brass or 
a tinkling cymbal. ‘‘Speakest thou this of thyself?” 
is the world’s challenge to you and me. If we have 
borrowed it we might just as well keep silence. If we 
want to speak with power we must speak out of 
personal experience and conviction. That was the secret 
of the power of the Apostolic testimony, you remember. 
** That which we have heard,” says John, ‘that which 
we have seen with our eyes, that which we beheld and 
our hands handled concerning the word of life, that 
declare we unto you.” That indeed was the only thing 
worth declaring. It is not a bit of use speaking from 
hearsay. Whatever be the subject, if we are to 
have authority we must speak from knowledge and 
conviction. Instinctively men recognise the real from 
the spurious. The truth must become real to us before 
we can ever hope to make it real to others. It is even 
so with our Christian testimony. ‘Ye shall be my wit- 
nesses,” said Jesus. Yes, but we can only witness of 
what we have known and seen. Knowing Christ is the 
condition of witnessing for Him. Do we know Him in 
this immediate way? To have tasted the joys of the 
Christian salvation is the condition of speaking 
effectively about them. Have we tasted and seen 
that the Lord is gracious? Yes, I care not whether 
our sphere of witness be a Sunday school class, a 
mission pulpit, a street corner, or the privacy of the 
shop or the office or the home, the condition of giving 
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it effectively is to be able to say: ‘‘ The Son of God 
loved me and gave Himself for me.” 


THE AUTHORITY OF LOVE 

There was yet another quality about Jesus that lent 
immense authority to His speech, and that was His 
Love. I am not surprised the Scribes exercised no 
authority over the people of Palestine. They were a 
hard, dry, pitiless, loveless set of men. They spurned 
the fallen, cast out the sinner, excommunicated the 
publican. They looked not with pity but with scorn 
upon the outcast, and said: ‘‘ This people that 
knoweth not the law is accursed.” I say I am not 
surprised the scribe wielded no power, no influence, for 
after all the deepest spring of authority is Jove. But 
what a contrast to the scribes Christ was in this 
respect. ‘Not astheir scribes,” no, thank God! Not 
harsh, unforgiving, loveless; but overflowing in pity, 
tenderness, and love towards all. You cannot read 
this sermon without feeling that the Preacher loves 
men. It is bathed in love, steeped in love, saturated in 
love. We can feel the love to-day, throbbing even 
through the cold, printed page! But how must they 
have felt it who listened to this sermon long ago, and 
heard the tones of the Preacher’s voice, and saw the 
expression on the Preacher’s face, and looked upon the 
light in the Preacher's eyes! They felt the Preacher 
loved them, and they yielded to love. ‘He spoke to 
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them as one having authority, and not as_ their 
scribes.”” There is no need for me to elaborate the 
point, is there? From every grade of society they came 
to Jesus—publicans and sinners, wise rabbis and little 
children—and the reason for it was, ‘“‘He was full of 
grace.” There is no power like that which love 
gives, no authority like that which love confers. 
That is the way to have influence with men—love 
them. Why is it a mother’s gentlest word is law? 
Why? Because, behind that slightest word there 
dwells the ocean of mother love. The person who 
loves men most will wield most authority. The 
preacher who yearns over his people, who loves them, 
he will be the man who will speak with authority and 
power. And that was an element in the power of 
Christ: this deep, melting, passionate love! ‘I am 
the Good Shepherd—the Good Shepherd giveth His life 
for the sheep.”” That was love! Who can resist love 
like that? It is the Shepherd who gave His life, the 
‘“‘Lamb who was slain,” who speaks to us to-day. 
And His word is charged with authority and power, 
just because it comes to us backed and recommended 
by the infinite love of the Cross. Did Christ not love, 
He would exercise no authority. But seeing that He 
has loved usto the uttermost, has He not a right to rule 
us to the uttermost also? Christ’s authority derives 
from His purity, His knowledge, His love. These give 
Him His right to rule. I look at Him as He 
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speaks and I see nail prints in His hands and feet, 
thorn scars on His brow, and a spear-gash in His 
side; and every scar on that sacred body speaks of 
infinite love. And this Jesus who loved me to the 
death, comes and says to me: “‘ Take up thy cross and 
follow Me.” How can I refuse? How can I say 
“No”? How can I turn my back upon Him when 
I behold His hands and His feet? I cannot. No, 
when He says to me ‘“ Follow Me,” the Man who died 
on Calvary speaks to me with authority, the irresistible 
authority of love, and in answer to that command I say, 
“Lord, I will follow Thee, whithersoever Thou goest.” 


Vv 


aH BREVITY OF OUR LORD'S LIFE 


“ Thou art not yet fifty years old.”—John viii. 57. 


THE Jews—and by that I mean the official people in 
Jerusalem—never took kindly to Jesus. He did not 
answer to their ideas of Messiah. He did not fulfil 
their expectations. If this Jesus of Nazareth was really 
the Messiah, then all the hopes they had cherished were 
mistaken and all their interpretations of Scripture were 
shown to be hopelessly wrong. Now no man—much 
less a leader—likes to be publicly convicted of error. 
These Jewish leaders liked it as little as any. They 
resented Christ’s claims; they felt personally humiliated 
by His success. From the very first they took up an 
attitude of suspicion toward him, and little by little 
suspicion hardened into a settled and bitter hate. 
Instead of frankly confessing that they had misread and 
misinterpreted the Scriptures, they tried to maintain 
their own credit as religious teachers by disputing 
Christ’s claims. Instead of frankly admitting that they 
had been blind guides, they tried to prove that Christ 
was a false Messiah. My text is taken from a chapter 
in which John gives some account of the quarrel between 
Jesus and the Jews, which culminated in our Lord’s 
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rejection. The more plainly Jesus proclaimed His 
mission, the more violently the Jewish leaders opposed 
Him. In this chapter the quarrel comes to acrisis. If 
you will read it through you will see how the obstinacy . 
and perversity of these Jews drew from our Lord one of 
the most scathing and terrible denunciations that ever 
fell from his lips. ‘‘ Ye are of your father the devil,” 
He said to these men of wicked and blinded heart, ‘‘ and 
the lusts of your father itis your willtodo.” After that 
there could be no peace, no truce even, between Jesus 
and these Jewish leaders. It was a declaration of war. 
From this time the hostility was open and avowed, and 
the end of it was Calvary. Nay, indeed, in their malice 
and hate, these men tried to anticipate Calvary on the 
spot, for they took up stones there and then to cast at 
Him—but Jesus hid himself and went out of the 
temple. There is no necessity to follow the course of 
the controversy which John now records; all that is 
necessary is just a reference to the occasion that called 
forth the remark of my text. Christ had been making 
claims which seemed to imply that He was greater than 
Abraham—the father of the faithful. To the Jews— 
accustomed to regard Abraham as the very greatest of 
men—this claim seemed something like blasphemy, and 
they ask in indignation, ‘“‘ Art thou greater than our 
father Abraham which is dead? Whom makest thou 
thyself?” And to that indignant challenge Christ makes 
the amazing reply, “Your father Abraham rejoiced to 
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see My day, and he saw it and was glad.” It was a 
reply that left the Jews almost speechless with astonish- 
ment. His reply to their challenge was a claim more 
stupendous still. For they argued that if Abraham had 
seen Jesus, then Jesus must have seen Abraham. Here 
was a man claiming to have been alive in the dim dawn of 
their national history. But they looked at Him and 
there was no sign of age about Him. There was not a 
grey hair in His head. It was a young man, a man in 
the early prime of his years they saw before their eyes. 
And so they retorted upon Him with indignant and 
incredulous scorn: ‘‘ Thou art not yet fifty years old, 
and hast thou seen Abraham?” To which scornful 
question our Lord returned the quiet but overwhelming 
answer: ‘“‘ Before Abraham was, I am.” ‘Thou art 
not yet fifty years old ’’—of course we are not to assume 
that this in any way represents a guess at Christ’s 
correct age. There is nothing in this remark to militate 
against the uniform tradition that even when Christ 
died he was only some thirty-two or thirty-three years 
ofage. It is simply a way of saying ‘‘ Why, you are 
only a young man—you have not even reached your 
prime! How absurd for you to talk about having seen 
Abraham.” It is, in a word, a testimony to Christ’s 
youth from the lips of his foes, and that is how I want 
to regard it. I want to lift it clean out of its context 
and to consider it as a reminder to us that not only was 
Jesus a man—but he was a young man. The story of 
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Jesus is the story of a young man’s life, and I want to 
see what lessons of encouragement and inspiration 
there may be for us in the fact that He who changed 
the entire course of history and revolutionised the world 
died when he was not yet fifty years old. ‘‘ Thou art 
not yet fifty years old,” said these scoffing and incredu- 
lous Jews, and that—speaking from the purely human 
point of view—was the 


TRAGEDY OF IT. 


Christ died young. He was only some thirty-two or 
thirty-three years of age when they nailed Him to the 
cruel tree. Now, the death of the young always comes 
upon us with a shock and a jar. We resent it. We 
are aggrieved by it. It offends our sense of the fitness 
of things. Death in our minds is associated with ideas 
of decay. It is the weak and the decrepit and the old 
who are the fit subjects for death. The days of our 
years are three score years and ten, and if death comes 
before, we feel in a certain way robbed and defrauded of 
what is our rightful due. ‘‘ Above all,” says Bacon in 
his essays, ‘‘ believe it, the sweetest canticle is Nunc 
Dimittis, when a man hath obtained worthy ends and 
expectations.” Yes, when a man has lived his life, and 
obtained his desires, and filled out his days, he can say 
with Simeon: “ Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart in peace according to Thy word.” In such a 
case Death loses all its repulsiveness and becomes 
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kindly, genial, gracious. But Deathis grim and terrible 
when he takes the young for his prey. We feel that 
Death has no business with youth. ‘Take me not 
away in the midst of my days,” cries the psalmist. 
Death becomes not a debt of nature but a disappoint- 
ment and a tragedy in the case of the young. ‘‘ Spare 
the green and take the ripe,” cried Richard Cameron, 
the Lion of the Covenant, almost with his last breath; 
and there is not a man living who does not feel that it 
is the old who are the ripe, and therefore ready for 
death, and that the young are the green who ought to 
be spared. And when it is the young who are taken we 
feel somehow that things are not right; the element of 
untimeliness intensifies the bitterness of theloss. That 
was the burden, you remember, of Milton’s lament for 
Lycidas. Lycidas was dead, dead ere his prime. Just as 
Lycidas was about to burst into a sudden blaze of fame 
came the blind Fury with the abhorred shears, and slit 
the thin-spun life. That was what melted the people of 
Edinburgh, and indeed of all Scotland, into a perfect 
passion of pity at the execution of James Renwick 
the Covenanter. James Renwick was only twenty-six 
years of age when he marched to his doom like a con- 
queror to his triumph. And to the thousands of Edin- 
burgh folk who witnessed his death it seemed a wanton 
and a cruel thing to kill one who was still a boy. The 
tragedy of it appealed to them so that no Covenanter 
was ever slain again. ‘‘ He is so young,” they murmured, 
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‘so young.” And that from the human point of view 
was the tragedy of our Lord’s end. He was so young. 
He was cut off before His prime; He was not yet fifty 
years old! I have set myself sometimes to imagine 
what must have been the feeling of Mary as she stood 
watching her Son die. ‘‘ And there was near the Cross 
of Jesus His mother.” And what was His mother feeling 
and thinking about ? This among other things, I will 
believe—the prematureness of her Son’s death. She 
had looked to Him to be the comfort of her old age, and 
there He was dying, not fifty years old. Dying—in the 
very flush of His early manhood! That was the tragedy 
of it to Mary. ‘‘He is so young,” she sobbed, ‘‘so 
young.” And that was the tragedy of it to the disciples. 
To them Jesus seemed to be taken away in the midst of 
His days. His death was the shattering of all their 
hopes. They had looked to Him to restore the king- 
dom to Israel. Had He had time they believed He 
would have accomplished it. But He was cut off before 
He had a fair opportunity! He was nailed to the Cross 
when He was “not yet fifty years old.”’ Yes, from the 
purely human standpoint it seemed a terrible mistake, 
tragedy pure and simple, that Jesus should die so 
young. And yet there was no mistake about it. He 
died when He was not yet fifty years old, but there was 
nothing premature or untimely about His dying. This 
brief life, this life that only reached the threshold of 
manhood, was the only full rounded and perfect life the 
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world has ever known. This Man who was not yet 
fifty years old, who died when so young, looking’ back, 
was able to say, “‘It is finished.” No, there was nothing 
untimely about the death of Jesus. He died only 
because His hour had come. Before His hour struck, 
the cunning and rage of His foes were impotent to injure 
Him. Neither Herod the king nor Jerusalem priests 
could hurt a hair of His head. ‘‘Go and say to that 
fox,” He said to the people who had brought Him word 
that Herod was seeking to kill Him, ‘‘ Behold, I cast out 
devils and perform cures to-day and to-morrow, and the 
third day I am perfected.” It was not till the third 
day came, till His hour struck, till His work was 
finished, that Jesus died. There was nothing prema- 
ture or untimely about His dying. He had finished the 
work which His Father gave Him to do. 

And this is the truth I would seek to impress upon 
you—there is never anything premature or untimely 
about the death of a Christian. We allow ourselves to 
think so and sometimes to say so, because to our poor 
mortal intelligence it looks as if they were taken away 
in the midst of their usefulness. But the words “ pre- 
mature” and “untimely ” ought really to have no place 
in the Christian man’s vocabulary. To use them is to 
forget that it is in God’s hands our breath is. He 
orders our path and our lying down, and He doeth all 
things well. It is also to forget that men serve Him 
yonder as well as here. Death to the sinner is always 
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premature. The sinner, though he be an hundred years 
old, is accursed. But it is never premature to the 
Christian. Though it comes to him when he is not 
yet fifty years old, he does not murmur or repine; he 
knows the promise still holds good : ‘‘ With long life wilt 
Thou satisfy him and show him Thy salvation.” He 
can say with James Renwick, the boy martyr: “I shall 
soon be above these clouds, I shall soon be above these 
clouds; then shall I enjoy Thee and glorify Thee, O my 
Father, without interruption and without intermission 
for ever.” 

“Thou art not yet fifty years old,’”’ said these scorn- 
ful Jews, and that was 


THE WONDER OF IT. 


For already He had stirred Palestine as it had never 
been stirred before. All Judzea and Galilee were in a 
ferment because of Him. Wherever He went the multi- 
tudes thronged about Him. Not one of the prophets— 
not even the greatest of them, John the Baptist—had 
ever created the excitement Jesus did. And He had 
done all this in an incredibly short space of time. 
He was not even yet fifty years old. But the work Jesus 
did in Palestine is only a tiny section of the work which 
He has accomplished in the world. Indeed, when I 
begin to think of Jesus Christ’s work, I scarcely know 
where to begin, for the modern world is altogether 
Christ’s work. You date your letters from the date of 
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Christ’s birth, and that is simply a confession that the 
history of the modern world begins with Him. There 
is a book by J. R. Green entitled “‘The Making of 
England,” in which he tells the story of the Saxon 
kings who ruled in this land before the Conquest. 
There is a book by Mrs. Oliphant entitled ‘“ The 
Makers of Florence,” in which she tells the story of 
Dante and Savonarola, and the Medici and Machiavelli, 
and the other great personages of that Italian city. 

But Jesus is more than the maker of a single city, or 
the maker of a country. He is the Maker of the modern 
world. Loring Brace traces the development of 
civilisation in the countries of the West, tells the story 
of the growth of the modern spirit, shows how the 
nations came to possess the laws and customs and 
ideas they do, and entitles the book “‘ Gesta Christi ” 
—the doings of Christ. Modern civilisation is all the 
doing of Christ. Whatever difference there is between 
our present life and the barbarism of distant ages, it is 
all due to Christ. We write our histories, and we make 
much of the human instrument. We talk of great 
soldiers like Charlemagne, and Napoleon; of great 
statesmen like Pym, and Cavour, and Pitt, and Bis- 
marck; of great thinkers and scientists like Bacon, and 
Newton, and Kant, and Hegel, and Darwin; and we 
say these are the men who by their conquests, and 
statesmanship, and discoveries have made the modern 
world. But we unduly magnify their importance. The 
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warrior does but change a nation’s boundaries; the 
statesman does but alter a nation’s laws; the scien- 
tist and the philosopher do but help us to an 
understanding of Nature’s processes. What is really 
characteristic of an age is its temper, its spirit, its 
point of view! And Christ is the maker of the modern 
world, because He has created its temper, its spirit, 
its point of view. Trace the development of modern 
civilisation back to its source, and you will find it 
all springs from the teaching and example of Jesus. 
To compare anyone else with Him is sheer insult! It 
is Jesus who has been the mightiest force in history. 
It is Jesus who is the mightiest force in the world 
to-day. In home life, in social relationships, in business 
life, in national life, it is His influence that tells. His 
words are our treasure-house of wisdom; His life is our 
example; His spirit shapes and moulds our thinking and 
our acting. As one great writer puts it, speaking of our 
Lord’s work and influence, ‘‘ He has lifted the world off 
its hinges and turned the current of history.” And yet 
He died when He was not fifty years old! This is the 
wonder of it! A young Man of thirty-three, whose 
public life extended at the most only over some two 
years and who left no line of written record behind Him, 
has revolutionised the world. Other men of giant 
intellectual gifts, and who have exercised those gifts over 
long years, are mere pigmies in influence compared to 
Him. Think of it! Itwasa young Man of thirty-three 
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who made the modern world! The life of that 
young Man is the acknowledged model! The words of 
that young Man possess supreme authority !_ Two years 
of work, and teaching, and He changed the world ! 
Wonder! It is more than a wonder! Whence hath 
this Man these mighty works? It is a mystery, an 
insoluble mystery, unless you say with the Holy Church 
throughout all the world, ‘“This was the Son of God.” 

**Thou art not yet fifty years old,” said the Jews, 
and surely that is 


THE INSPIRATION OF IT. 


A young Man, and yet what a work! A young Man, 
but what a record! A young Man, but what an 
achievement! The young Christ! How the thought 
of Him ought to appeal to our hearts, and especially 
to those of us who are young ourselves! I know men 
who are oppressed by a sense of the brevity of life. It 
is the feeling that finds expression in the old saying, 
** Art is long and time is fleeting.” It is the feeling 
that, let life be spun out as it may be, it is not sufficient 
for the accomplishment of our tasks. We begin to build 
and are not able to finish. And some have allowed this 
sense of the brevity and uncertainty of human life to 
paralyse their energies and reduce them to inaction 
and despair. But how the thought of the young Christ 
ought to shame us out of that attitude! He was not 
fifty years old when He died. He was in the first 
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flush of early manhood! And yet He did a work the 
extent of which it will take all eternity to discover! 
And in the thought of what the young Christ accom-_ 
plished I find inspiration to strenuous effort and 
endeavour. Not that we can ever hope to rival or 
emulate His achievements. But like Him, if we work 
with two hands earnestly, we shall have accomplished 
something before the summons comes to depart. 
Indeed, when I begin to think of it, I realise that some 
of the greatest men the world has ever known did their 
task and accomplished their service within the limits 
of early manhood. Alexander had overthrown the 
tyranny of Persia and finished his career of conquest 
before he was thirty-seven. Raphael had painted all 
those glowing canvases that are the wonder and delight 
of the world to-day before he was thirty-eight. Mozart 
had written those operas and masses whose strains 
still charm our ears before he was thirty-six. Blaise 
Pascal had penned his ‘‘ Thoughts” and written his 
‘“‘ Provincial Letters” before he was forty. James 
Renwick, to whom I have already referred, had done a 
stupendous work in the cause of the reformed religion 
in Scotland before he died on the scaffold at Edinburgh 
at twenty-six. But the young Man who did the 
mightiest work was He who died upon the Cross when 
as yet He was not fifty years old! But what an appeal 
there is in His life! What an appeal to lofty service, to 
high endeavour! The young Christ appeals to the 
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young of to-day and says, ‘‘ Follow Me—along the ways 
of loving toil and self-sacrificing labour.” Are we 
following Him? If life were to end just now, would 
there be any noble work to show as the result of it? 
Would there be some silver or gold or precious stones 
to show we built faithfully and well? Or are we 
wasting and frittering and flinging away our life? And 
when we depart will it be said of us, as it was said of a 
certain Jewish king, that we departed without being 
desired; we departed and no one missed us; we 
departed and the forces of righteousness lost nothing by 
our going? The young Christ makes His appeal to us. 
It was His meat and drink to do the Father’s will. 
From His earliest years He was about the Father's 
business. The zeal of God’s house ate Him up, and so 
in a brief life He revolutionised the world. A man has 
only to imitate Christ and he shall accomplish some 
noble work before the end come. I think it is in 
Great George Street Chapel, Liverpool, that there is a 
tablet to a minister named Wonnacott. He was only 
thirty-two years of age when death came very suddenly 
to him by drowning in the Mersey, and his ministry in 
Liverpool had been very brief. But brief though it 
was, it was so fervid and sacrificial that in a short time 
he did a noble and enduring work. It is many, many 
years ago since his brief life went out, and yet to this 
day there are those in Liverpool who speak of him with 
reverence and gratitude, and in whom his spirit lives 
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and works to-day. He died young—but not too young 
to have accomplished a great task. And so I say to 
you, you have but to imitate Jesus to accomplish great 
things. Do you remember Burritt’s story of that 
young lad who wished to carve his name higher than 
any others upon that Virginian cliff? Have you never 
felt you would like to carve your name high amongst 
the world’s worthies? Well, the young Christ shows 
you how it can be done. Live for God! Devote your 
strength and your talents to the service of God. Make 
it your meat and drink to do the Father’s will and you 
will achieve an imperishable work and win an undying 
fame; and though your name may never be written on 
the honour-roll of any earthly court, it will be written 
in a place much better still—it will be written in the 
Lamb’s Book of Life. 

“Thou art not yet fifty years old,” said these blinded 
Jewish rulers ; and that was just the 


MISTAKE OF IT. 


‘* Before Abraham was,” answered Jesus, ‘“‘Iam.” Here 
is the contrast of becoming and being; of eternity and 
time; of the created and the uncreated. The Jews 
confined their attention to the few years of our Lord’s 
mortal life and tried to account for Him as a mere 
man. But Bethlehem was not the beginning of Christ’s 
life. That only marked His manifestation under human 
conditions. There never was atime when Christ was 
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not. ‘‘ Before Abraham was, Iam.” Not “JI was,” im- 
plying mere priority in becoming, but ‘‘J am,” sharing 
in the eternity of God. The Jews who heard Him say 
this knew well what it involved ; they knew it involved 
a claim to Deity, and in their indignation, affected or 
real, they took up stones to cast at Him. And that is 
a claim Christ makes still. ‘‘ Before Abraham was, I 
am.” He claims to share in the unnumbered years of 
God. He asserts and maintains His Deity. And 
what shall we say or do in answerto His claim? Shall 
we join these Jews and pick up stones to cast at Him, 
or shall we, as we contemplate the moving story of the 
marvellous achievements of this Person who died when 
He was not yet fifty years old, confess. with the 
centurion, ‘‘ Truly this man was the Son of God” ? 
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THE LION AND THE LAMB IN THE CROSS 
OF CHRIST 


“ Behold the Lion that is of the tribe of Judah... and I saw 
in the midst of the throne a Lamb standing as though it had been 
slain.”—REV. v. 5, 6. 

‘‘ BEHOLD,” said one of the elders to the seer, ‘‘ the 
Lion that is of the tribe of Judah.” And when, in 
obedience to that invitation, the seer lifted his eyes, 
there met his astonished gaze nota Lion but a Lamb, 
a Lamb as though it had been slain. A greater and 
more startling contrast could scarcely be conceived. 
The lion is the symbol of strength and force; the lamb 
is the type of meekness and gentleness. The seer 
looked for the one and beheld the other. He looked 
for a Lion, and he beheld a slaughtered Lamb. My 
text sets forth the contrast between the Christ of Jewish 
expectation and the Christ in His actual life. 


THE CHRIST OF EXPECTATION AND THE CHRIST 
OF HIsToRY 
What kind of a Christ did the Jews expect? They 
expected the kind of Christ for whom this title ‘“‘ The 
Lion of the tribe of Judah” would have been an appro- 
priate name. The phrase, no doubt, connects itself 
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with the blessing pronounced upon his son Judah by 
Jacob when he lay a-dying. ‘‘ Judah is a lion’s whelp; 
from the prey, my son, thou art gone up.”’ From the 
very start ideas of strength and conquest and triumph 
were associated with the Jewish conception of Messiah. 
They were bred up to look for a conquering Prince, 
who should lead them out against their foes, give them 
victory over their enemies, and restore the kingdom 
unto Israel. They called Gustavus Adolphus, that 
great soldier and bold fighter, and champion of the 
interests of Protestantism, ‘‘ The Lion of the North.”’ 
And that was exactly the kind of Messiah the Jews 
expected and waited for—a great soldier, a mighty 
fighter, a defender of the interests of Israel, the ‘‘ Lion 
of the tribe of Judah.” And instead of a Lion they 
saw a Lamb. No contrast could be more absolute and 
startling than that between the Christ of Jewish expec- 
tation and the Christ of history. Instead of a prince 
issuing from some royal palace, they saw a carpenter 
from Nazareth. Instead of a person arrayed in the 
royal purple, they saw a man in a seamless cloak. 
Instead of one attended by a large retinue and with 
unlimited resources at command, they saw One who 
had not where to lay His head. Instead of a great 
commander issuing his behests to thousands, they saw 
One who did not strive, nor cry, nor lift up His voice 
in the streets. Instead of a soldier, they saw a 
Preacher. Instead of a great warrior who summoned 
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them out to fight against the oppressor, they saw One 
who Himself was led like a lamb to the slaughter, and 
as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so He opened 
not His mouth. Instead of a Lion—a strong, victorious 
Lion—they saw a meek, gentle, and suffering Lamb. 
The contrast was so startling that the Jewish people 
did not recognise their Messiah in Jesus. They saw no 
beauty in Him that they should desire Him. They said, 
“We will not have this Man to reign over us”; and at 
the last they took Him and nailed Him to the Tree. 
“The Lion and the Lamb.” This illustrates more 
than the contrast between the Christ of Jewish expec- 
tation and the Christ of history; it illustrates the con- 
trast between Jewish expectation and the Divine purpose. 
They looked to see power and force, whereby all their 
foes should be destroyed, and instead of that they saw 
gentleness and tenderness and sacrificial love. Their 
method of realising the kingdom was, shall I say, ‘‘ the 
mailed fist’’; God’s method of realising the kingdom 
was by the sacrifice of the Cross. While the whole 
nation was on the alert, waiting for some voice to 
announce the advent of the Deliverer and to say, 
* Behold, the Lion of the tribe of Judah,” the 
voice of John the Baptist fell upon their ears with 
quite a different announcement. ‘‘ Behold,” he said, 
“the Lamb of God”—the Lamb of God’s own pro- 
viding. It was not God’s purpose to subdue the 
world by force; it was His purpose to win it by 
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Jove. After all, no one can ever build a kingdom on 
force. There is no cohesion or stability in a kingdom 
built upon such a foundation. It holds together only 
under the pressure of constraint. When the constraint 
is removed, the kingdom—as in the case of Napoleon’s 
vast empire—falls to pieces. In the longruna kingdom 
can only be established upon the free and willing and 
glad consent of those who are its subjects. Supposing 
the Messiah had come as the Jews expected Him, as the 
Lion of the tribe of Judah, as a conquering Prince, 
subduing kings before Him, no doubt He would have 
won some sort of empire, but it would not have been 
the kind of empire He wanted. A constrained loyalty 
may be only a smothered disloyalty. A compulsory 
allegiance may exist with deep rebellion in the heart. 
But the kingdom Christ wants is a kingdom of 
hearts, a kingdom of willing and devoted souls. You 
can never compel devotion. You can never constrain 
affection. Youcan never “order” love—you must win 
it. And so our Lord came to this world of ours not as 
a Lion but a Lamb. A Lamb! meek and lowly in 
heart, conquering by gentleness, wooing men’s souls by 
His own patient, pitying,and redeeming love. Go to the 
cradle at Bethlehem and gaze at the young Child, with 
Mary, His mother, making that lowly entrance into 
this world of ours, and what do you see there? The 
Lamb. Follow Him to Nazareth and watch Him in the 
home giving obedience to Joseph and Mary, and doing 
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the humble work of a village carpenter, and what do 
you see there? The Lamb. Watch Him as He enters 
upon His public ministry: listen to the words of grace 
that fall from His lips, notice how He goes about doing 
good, healing the sick, cleansing the leper, comforting 
the sad, and what do you see there? The Lamb. See 
Him befriend the outcast and the despised; see Him 
sit at meat with publicans and sinners; see Him 
sending the woman who was a sinner away with a 
blessing; listen to Him saying to that other guilt- 
laden soul, ‘‘ Neither do I condemn thee; go and sin 
no more,’’—for a bruised reed He never broke, and a 
flickering wick He never quenched—and what do you 
see there? The Lamb. See Him in the midst of His 
foes, bearing without complaint the buffeting and the 
spitting, and all the ignominy of the Judgment Hall; 
reviled but never reviling, suffering but never threaten- 
ing, and what do you see there? The Lamb. See 
Him at last upon the Cross, meekly submitting to 
that final agony and shame—refusing to spare Himself 
even the bitterness of death, and what do you see 
there? The Lamb—the Lamb slain. Gentleness and 
love—those are the marks of the life of Jesus, and the 
gentleness was born of the love. It was love that 
brought Him to our world in the first instance; it was 
love that prompted the obedience of Nazareth, it was 
love that inspired the service of Galilee, it was love 
that constrained Him to die on the Cross. ‘“ The Son 
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of God loved me and gave Himself for me.’ And 
the giving culminated in the dying. For sheer love 
of men, He bore their griefs and carried their 
sorrows. For sheer love of men, He took their place 
and died their death. ‘‘ Him who knew no sin God 
made to be sin for us, that we might become the 
righteousness of God in Him.” He is the Lamb 
slain! And it is to this love of His for the souls 
of men that our Lord trusts for His kingdom. Nor 
does He trust in vain. You remember Napoleon’s 
words. They are almost hackneyed by this. Speaking 
to Count Montholon, he said one day: “ Alexander, 
Cesar, Charlemagne and I have founded great 
empires, but upon what did these creations of our 
genius depend? Upon force. Jesus alone founded 
His empire upon love, and to this very day millions 
would die for Him!” Yes, it is the vision of the Lamb 
that wins the heart of the world! In the meetings that 
recently so stirred Wales, song played a mighty part. 
And nearly all the hymns that so touched and moved 
and clean subdued the hearts of men were songs about 
‘the Lamb.” I can remember hearing over thirty 
years ago one of these hymns which have been so much 
sung in this latest revival. I can recall its heart- 
breaking pathos. I can scarcely think of it now with- 
out a choke and a sob. And this was the haunting 
refrain of it, recurring after every verse, ‘‘ Me’’—witha 
long-drawn-out note—‘‘ Me! me! He died instead of 
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me.” I have seen whole congregations subdued and 
broken, I have been subdued and broken myself, by the 
vision of the ‘‘ Lamb slain.” And that is how Christ 
means to win His kingdom—by the wooing of His sacri- 
ficial and suffering love. Force is the world’s way—the 
Cross is Christ’s way. If Jesus had come as the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah, He would have founded an 
empire like Cesar’s, or Alexander’s, or Napoleon’s—an 
empire which would have met a like fate. But instead 
of a Lion I see a Lamb slain, and now I know Christ’s 
kingdom shall be an everlasting kingdom, and His 
dominion shall endure throughout all generations. 


THE LION IN THE LAMB. 


And now, having called attention to the contrast 
between the Jewish expectation and the Divine purpose, 
I want to go on to call attention to what may at first 
be regarded as a paradox, but which, all the same, is 
profoundly true—namely, that the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah is to be found inthe Lamb slain. Jesus was the 
Lion as well as the Lamb. Or, rather, I would say, 
He was the Lion by being the Lamb. The Jews were 
not altogether wrong in expecting a Lion of the tribe 
of Judah; where they were wrong was in not seeing 
that all they expected and hoped for was fulfilled in the 
Lamb slain! You will notice there is no sense of dis- 
appointment in my text. ‘‘ Behold,” said the elder to 
the seer, “‘the Lion of the tribe of Judah.” “And I 
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saw,’ John proceeds, ‘‘in the midst of the throne a 
Lamb standing, as though it had been slain.” That is 
to say, he found the Lion in the Lamb. Let me, if I 
can, show how the Jewish expectations of the Lion are 
really fulfilled in the coming and the dying of the Lamb. 
What are the ideas associated with this title, ‘‘ Lion of 
the tribe of Judah”? Well, chiefly, I think, these two— 
(1) Personal strength and courage, and (2) Deliverance. 
Now I want to point out how both these find their 
fulfilment in the life and work of Jesus, the Lamb of God. 

(1.) Take, first, the idea of personal strength and courage. 
You may search the annals of bravery through, and 
you will find no bravery comparable to that of Jesus 
Christ. Our Lord’s gentleness was not weakness, and 
His love was not effeminacy. Beneath the gentleness, 
and the love—nay, in it, there was a courage the like of 
which the world has never seen. And our Lord’s 
courage displays itself most gloriously in the fact that 
He faced the Cross. That is to say, He showed Him- 
self the Lion of the tribe of Judah by consenting to 
become God’s sacrificial Lamb. We are standing to- 
day at the threshold of Passion week, and during this 
week our thoughts will busy themselves with the history 
of those last dread days. We shall follow in mind and 
memory our Lord as He treads the bitter way that ends 
in the Cross of shame. But it was not for one brief 
week that our Lord contemplated that Cross of shame. 
I believe the shadow of it lay across His life all the way 
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through. The essence of what happened in the Temp- 
tation was this—that Jesus frankly faced the issue of 
obedience to the Divine call, and though heart and 
flesh cried out against the shame and suffering it 
entailed, He had grace given to Him to choose the Via 
Dolorosa that led straight to Calvary’s hill. The Cross 
was not something unexpected and unforeseen. Seeing 
it at the end of His journey, Christ never sought to 
escape it, but with eyes wide open marched straight 
towards it. Men can do noble actions. They can face 
danger and peril. But they can do it best when the 
danger overtakes them without warning, and gives 
them no time to think. Our own history is full of 
stories of the most magnificent courage in face of the 
sudden onset of peril. But it is one thing to meet 
peril bravely when it comes; it is quite another deli- 
berately, and, shall I say, in cold blood, to enter upon a 
career that means a life of rejection and scorn, to be 
ended by a cruel and awful death! We read con- 
stantly about the courage of the battlefield. Men are 
never wanting to risk wounds and possible death when 
duty calls. But in all such cases there is the chance 
of escape, and though perhaps the thought scarcely 
formulates itself, yet there lies aback of the mind the 
hope that though death is sure to come to some it may 
not come to them. The soldier thinks of the glory that 
will be his after the fight, not of the death that may 
meet him in it. But no such thought was possible to 
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Jesus. He knew that if He entered upon the life to 
which God called Him, it would lead Him inevitably 
through Gethsemane to Calvary, yet He did not shrink. 
He faced it all; He shut His eyes to none of its trials; 
the scourging, the crown of thorns, the denial and 
flight of His disciples, the agonising physical pain, the 
desolation of soul that was to wring from Him that cry 
** My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me? ”— 
our Lord saw them all, faced them all, gazed steadily at 
every item of the unfathomable agony and said: ‘‘ The 
cup that the Father hath given me to drink, shall I not 
drink it?” There was no shrinking, there was no 
drawing back. ‘‘ The Jews were but now seeking to 
stone Thee,”’ said Thomas, remonstrating with Him, 
‘‘and goest Thou thither again?’’ Yes, again! And 
of His own free will. When the time was come that 
He should be delivered up, He steadfastly set His face 
to go unto Jerusalem. He set His face to go to Jeru- 
salem! Neither the persuasions of His friends, nor the 
threats of His foes could stay Him! He set His face 
to bear the scorn and the mockery and the horrors of 
the ghastly Tree! No one compelled Him to do it. 
“No man taketh My life from Me. I lay it down of 
Myself.” This is the very climax of courage. I find no 
difficulty in recognising the Lion of the tribe of Judah 
in the Lamb who offered Himself to be slain. 

2. And the other idea associated with the name ‘‘ Lion 
of the tribe of Judah” is that of deliverance. That is 
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perhaps the principal idea suggested by the title. The 
Lion of the tribe of Judah was to be a great Liberator, 
a great Emancipator. And though perhaps the Jews of 
our Lord’s day did not realise it, all the prophets’ pre- 
dictions as to the liberating and emancipating side of 
Messiah’s work were fulfilled in the Lamb slain. The 
Lamb slain was the Lion who delivered. Only it was a 
better and fuller deliverance than the Jews had ex- 
pected. For the deliverance the Jew expected was merely 
a national and political deliverance. The emancipa- 
tion he looked for was emancipation from the foreign 
yoke. But, asa matter of fact, the Jew suffered from 
a far more awful bondage than the bondage of Rome. 
He was in bondage to sin. Yes, and not he only, but 
all the wide world lay groaning beneath this terrible 
burden of sin. And it was from this far more grievous 
burden and from this far more galling bondage that 
Jesus came to deliver men. You remember that it was 
as a Deliverer He was announced. ‘“ Thou shalt call 
His name Jesus,” said the angel to Joseph, “ for it is 
He that shall save His people from theirsins.” ‘There 
is born to you this day in the city of David,” said the 
angels to the shepherds, ‘‘a Saviour which is Christ the 
Lord.” That was the work our Lord came to this 
earth to do—to save from sin. But to save from sin 
was no cheap and easy task. It was a costly business. 
““ Redeemed,” says Peter, ‘‘ not with corruptible things 
as silver and gold, but with precious blood, as of a 
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lamb, without blemish and without spot, even the blood 
of Christ.” Nearly every great boon has been bought 
with blood. Your liberty—it was bought with blood 
Your knowledge of the gospel—it was bought with 
blood. Your open Bible—it was bought with blood. 
Your Protestant faith—it was bought with blood. But 
no boon has cost such a price as your deliverance from 
sin—“ redeemed with precious blood, even the blood of 
Christ.” All through the centuries God had been 
teaching His people that redemption could never be 
cheap. Every lamb offered in sacrifice proclaimed the 
lesson that redemption could not be cheap. Without 
shedding of blood there was no remission. And then 
at last He to whom every other lamb pointed came 
and offered Himself as a sacrifice. He paid the awful 
and costly price. ‘‘ This is My body which is for you. 
This is my blood, which is poured out for you.” 
““ Redeemed with precious blood ... even the 
blood of Christ.” I cannot stay to show why it 
was necessary that Christ should die in order 
that man might be delivered. I do not know that I 
understand it altogether, though I think I have some 
glimpses into the meaning and necessity of the atone- 
ment. I satisfy myself for the moment with just saying 
two things. First, that uniformly the Scriptures main- 
tain that Christ died for our sins. They connect 
His death with our forgiveness. By His stripes we 
are healed. And second, that as a matter of fact 
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and experience, men do find deliverance from their sin 
at the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘‘ Free from the 
law of sin and of death,’ says Paul. ‘‘ Loosed from 
our sins by His blood,” says John. And that is exactly: 
what men say still. They find deliverance from their 
sins at the Cross of Christ. ‘‘ The load rolls from their 
back,” as John Bunyan says, ‘“‘and falls into the 
sepulchre, and they never see it more.” There is no 
need for me to quote instances. They abound. Every 
day experience is continually showing us that it is by the 
story of the Cross of Christ that sinners are converted, 
and that it is through the sacrifice of Christ they are 
released from their bondage. ‘‘The Lion of Judah 
shall break every chain, and give us the victory again 
and again ’’—so we used to sing in a hymn that was 
popular enough in my Sunday school days. No, the 
Lion of Judah could never do it; He could have broken 
the chain of Rome perhaps. But what relief could the 
Lion of Judah bring to Paul with his inward struggle 
between good and evil? What deliverance could He 
have brought him from that awful bondage that made 
him cry: “‘ Wretched man that I am, who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death?” The Lion of Judah 
—a victorious and triumphant Prince—could have 
brought him no relief from that bondage. But Paul 
saw a Lamb as though it had been slain, and that 
brought release. ‘‘Thanks be to God,” he cries, 
‘“‘through Jesus Christ our Lord.” It is in the Lamb 
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I find the Lion. It is in the patient Sufferer I find the 
great Redeemer. This bondage of sin is a bondage 
under which we all groan. We have all sinned and 
come short of the glory of God. Some of us are 
haunted by the memory of past guilt and shame. 
Some of us groan beneath the tyranny of sin at this 
very hour. ‘‘ The good we would we do not, and the 
evil we would not that we do” ; that is exactly our case. 
And we long for deliverance. But there is a gracious 
prospect of release for every captive. When I look up, 
that is what I behold in the midst of the throne, ‘‘a 
Lamb standing as though it had been slain”; and 
the blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from 
all sin. 
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THE SACRIFICE OF GOD 


“He had yet one, a beloved son; He sent him last unto them, 
saying: They will reverence my son.”—MARK XII. 6. 

My text, as you can see, is taken from the parable 
which is in some respects the darkest and sternest that 
ever fell from the lips of Christ, the parable of the 
wicked husbandmen. That parable has for its subject 
Israel’s rejection of God’s servants, the prophets, and 


the consummation of its wickedness in the rejection of 
the Son. This final rejection had not yet taken place. 


But it was Passion week, and Jesus had no manner of 
doubt as to what the issue would be. These people who 
had consistently killed the prophets and stoned those 
who were sent unto them would act in accordance with 
their character, and before many days had passed would 
fill up the cup of their iniquities to overflowing by nail- 
ing the Son to the shameful and cruel Cross. All that 
tragic history of the perversity of Israel and its fateful 
doom is pictured for us in this poignant and heart- 
breaking parable. But it is not to the parable as a 
whole, with its solemn teaching about opportunities 
unimproved, and mercies despised, and privileges 
abused, that I want to call your attention, but just to 
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this single and particular verse in it. For in this brief 
and simple verse I find two great things, the things 
that constitute the very core and heart of the Gospel. 
I find in it the glory of Christ and the infinite love of 
the Father. It is about these two great themes—as 
they are illustrated by the text—that I want to speak 
briefly. 


THE GLORY OF CHRIST 


First then as to the glimpse into the essential glory of 
Christ which this verse affords. You remember the 
comment John makes, in the very opening verses of his 
Gospel, upon the earthly life of our Lord. John and 
the other disciples had lived for two or three years in 
closest intimacy with the Word made flesh. And look- 
ing back upon that marvellous life, John says that the 
dominant impression created by it was that of glory, 
and the glory was that of the only-begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth. Now that is the glory 
that Jesus in this parable claims for Himself. He 
declares Himself to be ‘‘ the only begotten of the 
Father.’’ Look at the words, ‘‘ He had yet one, a 
beloved Son,” or as the old version puts it, ‘‘ He had 
yet one Son, His well-beloved.”” This sentence, as 
Dr. A. B. Bruce says, has a most important and vital 
bearing on the self-consciousness of Jesus. It shows us 
that Jesus thought of Himself as holding an absolutely 
unique relationship to God. Now, it is a very favourite 
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thesis with some theologians and critics that the Christ 
of the fourth Gospel differs in toto from the Christ of the 
first three. The Christ of the fourth Gospel, they say, 
is a Christ who makes the most tremendous claims for 
Himself; He is the Christ of the “I am’s”; but the 
Christ of the first three Gospels is just the Galilean 
prophet, the meek and lowly Jesus. And if we want 
to get at the real Christ, they say, we must disregard the 
fourth Gospel, which gives us a fancy and exaggerated 
picture, and which reflects in its pages that deification 
of Christ by the churches which was completed, let us 
say, in the Nicene Creed ; we must disregard this highly 
coloured Gospel, and get back to the more simple, 
sober, matter-of-fact presentation of Jesus given to us 
in the first three. It isa theological Christ we get in the 
fourth Gospel, they say: it isin the synoptics we get the 
actual, real, and historic Jesus. Andif we do this, they 
say further, we shall find none of the stupendous claims 
to Deity and pre-existence which abound in John; we 
shall find only the gracious, loving, human Jesus. Now, 
I am not going to discuss the authority of the fourth 
Gospel, except merely to say in passing that the idea 
that it is a fancy production of the second century is 
being given up by all competent scholars. I want 
simply to examine into this statement, that it is in John’s 
Gospel only we get the Divine Christ, while in the 
other three we get the human Jesus. Is there this deep 
and irreconcilable difference between the pictures of 
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Christ we have in the fourth Gospel and the synoptics ? 
Is it true that only in John do we get the Divine and 
Eternal Christ? Is it true that in the synoptics He 
makes no great and unique claim for Himself? No, it is 
not true. If there were no fourth Gospel in existence 
all the tremendous claims made for Him in it would 
still remain, for they are woven into the very warp and 
woof of the first three. If there were no fourth Gospel 
the idea of the Divine Sonship for instance would be 
still sufficiently emphasised by the other three as to 
leave it, as Mr. Ross says, “ flaming in the forehead of 
New Testament revelation.” You do not get rid of 
the Divine claim of Christ by flinging the fourth Gospel 
into the waste-paper basket ; you must fling in the other 
three after it as well. For the first three make asser- 
tions every whit as astonishing as the fourth. It is 
not simply the gracious, human Jesus I find in the 
synoptics. I find there the majestic, the eternal, Son 
of God. 

Look at the claim in the text—it is a claim to a 
solitary and unique relationship. Jesus a mere man 
amongst men! Why, in this text He separates Him- 
self from the very best of men. He enjoys a relation- 
ship with God that not even the noblest and best can 
share. ‘‘ONE Son—His well-beloved.” One Son— 
it is a solitary and unshared relationship! And the 
uniqueness of the relationship is made all the more 
conspicuous by the fact that it is between Himselt and 
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the very noblest of men that Jesus in this place makes 
comparison. He is telling of the various means the 
master of the vineyard used to get fruit from the 
husbandmen. To begin with, he sent servant after 
servant. And some they beat, and some they wounded 
in the head, and some they killed, and some they 
stoned. He was well nigh in despair—but he had one 
last device. ‘‘ He had yet one, a beloved son; he 
sent him last of all, saying, They will reverence my 
son.”” Now the interpretation of all this is on the very 
surface. God is the owner of the vineyard, the Jews 
are the husbandmen; the prophets are the servants, 
and Jesus Himself is the beloved son. Now, notice, 
Jesus puts Himself in quite a different category from 
the prophets. He exalts Himself above Moses, and 
Samuel, and Isaiah, and Jeremiah, and the rest of them. 
What were they? Servants. What was He? A 
beloved Son. These men were the very greatest and 
noblest of their race, they were princes and kings 
amongst men; but neither the worth of their achieve- 
ments, nor the splendour of their witness, nor the glory 
of their martyrdom can obscure the fact that, compared 
with Jesus, they were but servants, while He, as com- 
pared with them, was God’s only and beloved Son. And 
remember, that this assertion of unique relationship to 
God does not stand isolated and alone. It is con- 
sistently maintained throughout the gospels. Even 
when Jesus teaches men to call God their Father and 
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to think of themselves as His children, He draws a 
distinction between His Sonship and theirs. He taught 
His disciples to pray saying, ‘‘ Our Father.” But there 
is norecord that He ever gathered them round Him and 
prayed with them, beginning with that phrase. No, 
even amongst the twelve He draws a distinction between 
God’s Fatherhood to Himself and His Fatherhood to 
them. ‘I ascend,’ He said,‘‘ unto my Father and your 
Father, and unto my God and your God.” There is a 
sense, and a very beautiful sense, in which God is the 
- Father of all men, and especially of them that believe ; 
but in an altogether unique way He was Father to Jesus; 
there is a sense, anda very blessed sense, in which we 
are the sons of God—we become such by adoption; 
there is another sense in which Jesus is God’s only 
begotten Son—the everlasting Son of the Father. One 
Son! The humble up-bringing at Nazareth; the seam- 
less cloak; the poverty of His life; the shame of the 
Cross cannot hide or dim His glory. ‘All others,” as 
Dr. Dale said, ‘‘ fall on their faces when the Divine 
glory is unveiled; the very seraphim veil their faces in 
their wings and continually do cry, ‘ Holy’; Jesus alone 
stands erect and undismayed.”’ This Jesus, who is He? 
What is He? No mere gracious, kindly, loving man. 
“Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ; Thou art the 
everlasting Son of the Father.” 

Before I pass on, there is one other element in the 
glory of Jesus suggested by the text. He was not 
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simply God’s only Son, He was God’s beloved Son. 
He knew that between Him and the Father there was 
perfect sympathy, perfect understanding. There was 
nothing approaching discord or disunion between 
them. He was conscious that the Divine favour was 
always resting upon Him. This consciousness of 
perfect harmony with the will of God—how wonderful 
it is! For the rest of us, even if we are sons, know 
ourselves to be wayward and often disobedient sons. 
We are compelled to own that we have done things 
we ought not to have done, and left undone the things 
we ought to have done. We often try our Father’s 
patience by our folly, and are constrained when we 
come into His presence to cry with the headstrong 
younger son in the parable: “‘ Father, I have sinned 
before Thee and am not worthy to be called thy son.” 
But no confession of that kind ever breaks forth from 
Christ’s lips. On the contrary, He knows Himself to 
be in fullest, deepest harmony with God. When a lad, 
He said, “‘I must be about my Father's business.” 
When a man, He said, ‘‘ My meat is to do the Father’s 
will and to accomplish His work.’’ This consciousness 
of perfect harmony finds utterance in one expression 
which would be blasphemy on any other lips, but is 
natural and true on His. ‘I do always those things 
which please Him.” Always! Christ never gives the 
slightest hint or suggestion of any clash of purpose, of 
any discordance of spirit between God and Himself. 
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On the contrary, there is always perfect sympathy, 
perfect understanding, perfect harmony. He was 
utterly and wholly one in spirit and purpose and aim 
with the Father. He knew that He was the subject of 
the Divine complacency. Not only at the Baptism 
and again at the Transfiguration when the voice came 
from the glory, but all through His life, from cradle to 
Cross, Jesus lived in the sunshine of God’s favour and 
knew Himself the Father’s beloved Son. And this is 
the glory of Jesus. No one else ever lived in this 
perfect and unbroken harmony with God. Like other 
men! Of whom can this be asserted? Abraham was 
the father of the faithful, but Abraham broke down in 
Egypt. Moses was the friend of God; but what shall 
_ we say of Moses at Meribah? David was a man after 
God’s own heart, but the David who sobbed out, 
‘‘ Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation,” knew 
what it was to be in the outer darkness. But Jesus 
did always the things which pleased God. “‘uer men 
were often disobedient, wayward, headstrong sons. He 
and He alone of all the sons of men was God’s 
beloved Son. 


THE LOVE OF THE FATHER 


And now I pass on to speak of the second great fact I 
find in this brief verse, namely, the Infinite Love of the 
Father. God is the real subject of this verse. ‘‘ He 
had yet one, a beloved son: He sent Him last unto 
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them, saying, ‘ They will reverence my Son.’” And 
the ‘‘He” who did all this is God. The subject of it 
all, you may say, is God’s care and love for Israel. 
Israel is the vineyard around which He has set a hedge, 
in which He has digged a pit, and to defend which He 
has built a tower; and the Israelites are the people to 
whom He sends servant after servant, and as a last 
device His Son. And He sent servant after servant 
and at last His Son because of His great and unspeak- 
able love for them. But though primarily it sets forth 
the love of God for Israel, it is a picture, too, of God’s 
love for all men. With the great love of which this 
parable speaks He besets us and pursues us and seeks 
to save us. And there are two characteristics of this 
love which my text emphasises. 

1. This is the first—zts persistency. These servants 
that were sent to the vineyard stand for the messengers 
whom God sent to the people of Israel to call them back 
to Himself, to woo them back into His heart and home. 
And this was the treatment meted out to them: one they 
beat, and one they handled shamefully, and one they 
killed, “‘and many others, beating some and killing 
some.” And that is not imagination, that is sober history. 
That is exactly how the people of Israel treated God’s 
messengers. ‘‘ Which of the prophets,” was the 
terrible challenge Stephen flung out at the Sanhedrim, 
“did not your fathers persecute ? and they killed them 
which shewed before of the coming of the Righteous 
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One.” Israel was stained deep With the blood of the 
prophets, from the blood of Abel unto the blood of 
Zachariah, the son of Barachiah, whom they slew 
between the sanctuary and the altar. Now, suppose a 
nation insults the commissioned representative of 
another nation, what follows? All diplomatic relations 
are broken, and oftentimes war ensues. But one 
representative after another sent by God was maltreated 
and slain, but instead of breaking off all relations, with 
a wonderful persistency of love, God sent others and 
yet others. And though they stoned some and killed 
some, He sent again and again. Rebuffs, injuries, 
insults, did not quench or alienate His love. He 
yearned over this people. ‘‘ How,” He cried out of a 
melting heart, “‘how shall I give thee up, Ephraim ?” 
God could not give them up. He exhausted all the 
ingenuity of the Divine love in the effort to bring 
these people back to Himself. And the Divine love 
is still the same in its wnwearied persistency. Paul 
talks about the dimensions of this wonderful love, about 
its length, and depth, and height, and breadth. Con- 
sider what dimensions of it you like, you marvel. Its 
depth is marvellous, reaching down to the lowest of 
the low and the vilest of the vile. And its height is 
marvellous, lifting its objects up into the purity and glory 
of the perfected and glorified saint ; and its breadth is 
wonderful, embracing within its sweep every nation 
and kindred and tongue. But of all the dimensions of 
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the Divine love I marvel most at its length, at its 
persistency, at its endurance. I know of human loves 
that have reached down deep and have stretched out 
wide, and have lifted up their objects high. But I 
know no human love that can last, and persist, and 
endure, like the love of God. It is the length of it 
that fills me with wonder and amazement. It is the 
length of it that passes knowledge. It ovwt-lasts, and 
out-persists, and owt-endures every human love. “When 
father and mother forsake me, the Lord will take me up.” 
That is a true word that Peter says, that the long suffer- 
ing of our Lord is salvation. The long suffering of the 
Lord, the patience and persistence of the love of God, 
the length of it, that is our salvation. For where 
should we have been, if God had withdrawn His offer 
of grace upon our first refusal? We have done with 
His messages and His messengers what these Israelites 
did. We have turned deaf ears to them, we have 
mocked them, we have treated them lightly, we have 
refused and rejected them. The marvel is that after 
our manifold refusals and rebuffs God does not leave 
us alone. But there is infinite Jength in His love. 
‘* How shall I give thee up, Ephraim?” He persists 
in His pleading! He comes again and again and again 
with His offer! ‘‘ Unwearied in forgiveness still, His 
heart can only love.’ How many times have we 
spurned God’s messages and appeals? We should 
have broken the heart and exhausted the patience of 
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our best friends if we had treated them as we have 
treated God. But God has not tired. ‘‘ Behold,” He 
says, “‘I stand at the door and knock.” In spite of all 
previous refusals He knocks still. There is infinite 
length in the love of God. 

2. And the second characteristic of the love of God 
I find in the text is the self-sacrifice of it. ‘‘ He had yet 
one,” the text says, ‘“‘a beloved Son; He sent Him.” 
What a world of almost heartbreaking pathos there is 
in that little sentence! ‘‘ He had yet One, a beloved 
Son; He sent Him.” How eager and anxious that 
master of the vineyard must have been for those 
husbandmen when, to restore right relations between 
himself and them, he sent his only son, his well- 
beloved son, knowing to what he was sending him. 
And this is just a symbol and suggestion of the love 
of God. How God must have loved us men, who had 
so grievously sinned against Him, when, to save us, He 
gave His only begotten Son that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish but have everlasting life. I 
have no plummet to fathom a love like that. You ask 
me how great is God’s love. I can only answer, it is as 
great as the Cross of His only Son. What a stupen- 
dous sacrifice that was! What an infinite price that 
gift cost God. Cost God, I say. For this is not Jesus’s 
sacrifice only: it is the Father’s sacrifice too. You 
remember that touching story about Abraham and 
Isaac in the Old Testament. Abraham was on his way 
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to Moriah to offer sacrifice to God, and Isaac, his only 
son, the heir of promise, the very apple of his eye, was 
with him. Andat some stage of the journey it began to 
dawn upon Abraham that it was Isaac, his dear and only 
son, who had to be offered. Is therea parent who can not 
understand in some dim and vague way what Abraham 
felt when he realised that it was his own lad, his only 
lad, he had to sacrifice? And you remember that 
heartbreaking lament of David when they brought 
news to him about Absalom. Absalom had not been a 
good son; he had been a wicked and rebellious son. 
And yet when news came that he was killed David’s 
heart broke; half his own life perished that day. ‘‘O 
my son Absalom, would God I had died for thee, O 
Absalom, my son, my son.’’ Nay, I need not go back 
to this holy book. Those of us who have children 
know what the loss of one of them would be. Well, 
think of what the gift of Christ meant to God. Inter- 
pret this sentence in the light of the love you bear your 
child: ‘‘ He had yet One, a beloved Son; He sent 
Him!” I read the following account of the parting of 
a minister and his son at the landing-stage in Boston 
in the United States. The son was going to be a 
missionary doctor in Turkey, and the father had come 
to the wharf to say ‘‘ good-bye”? to him. When the 
Romanic, which was the ship in which the son was 
sailing, began to move, the father, his face wet with 
tears, bared his white head, and lifting his hand high 
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above the throng, cried, ‘Good-bye, my boy ; 
I Cor. xvi. 13, 14.” A hush fell upon the group as 
once again the father, lifting himself to his full height, 
shouted, “Stanley, 1 Cor. xvi. 13, 14. ‘Quit you like 
men, be strong. Make it your motto for life. God 
bless you, my boy.” And the crowd, in a solemn awe, 
watched what they knew was a great sacrifice. After- 
wards the white-haired old minister, who had just 
given his son for love of God and men, said to one at 
his side, as they walked away together, ‘‘ Now I know 
what Moody meant. I heard him say once that before 
he was a father he preached much about the sacrifice 
of the Son; but after he became a father he learned to 
preach above all the sacrifice of the Father. Now I 
know what he meant.” Yes, it is the sacrifice of the 
Father as well as the Son. God so loved that He gave 
His only begotten Son. And who shall compute what 
it meant to God? I cannot measure it; I can only 
worship and adore in face of the sacrificial love implied 
in this sentence: ‘‘ He had yet one, a beloved Son; He 


sent Him ”— 
* All to rescue guilty captives ; 


Flow, my praise, for ever flow.” 
THE DIvINE EXPECTATION 
And He made that great sacrifice in order to melt 
and win our hearts. ‘Surely, said the householder to 
himself as he despatched his son to the husbandmen, 
“‘ they will reverence my son.” And that was God’s hope 
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that, even though prophet after prophet had failed, His 
Son would succeed. ‘‘ They will reverence my Son.” 
It was a hope doomed to disappointment amongst 
the Jews. They had killed the servants; they added to 
their crimes by killing also the Son. Is it to be a hope 
doomed to disappointment in our case? Or have we 
reverenced the Son? Have our hearts been melted and 
subdued and conquered by the love of the Cross? God 
has no weapon left in His armoury to touch and save 
us, if we can reject the Son. He sent Him last of 
all, It was the only hope left. Love can no further go 
than the Cross. It is the final appeal of all. If a man 
can face the Cross unmoved and scorn the love there 
revealed, there is no power in heaven or earth to move 
such an one; it is impossible to renew him unto 
repentance. ‘‘ Kiss the Son, lest He be angry, and ye 
perish in the way. For His wrath will soon be 


kindled. Blessed are all they that put their trust 
in Him.” 
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EASTER TRIUMPH 


“* And I was dead, and behold, I am alive for evermore, and I 
have the keys of death and of Hades.”—-REv. 1. 18. 


Tuus does that radiant Person whom John saw on 
the Lord’s Day in the Isle of Patmos, whose head and 
whose hair were white as white wool, white as snow, 
whose eyes were as a flame of fire, and His feet like 
unto burnished brass, and His voice like the voice of 
many waters, set forth, shall I say, the salient points in 
His own history. The central and all-important facts 
of our Lord’s history, according to my text, are these 
two: He became dead—He is alive. We are grateful for 
the other deeds He did when upon earth, for the 
cleansing He gave to the leper, and the hearing He 
gave to the deaf, and for the sight He gave to the 
blind, and for the speech He gave to the dumb, for the 
comfort He gave to the sad, and the hope He gave to 
the hopeless. But those are not the critical and all- 
important acts of our Lord’s life. It is conceivable 
that there might have been a Christian Church if He 
had never healed the sick, if there had been no story of 
Bartimezeus, or of the sick of the palsy, or of the man 
born blind, to tell. But there never would have been 
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a Church at all without a Cross and a Resurrection. 
Here are the two supreme facts of the Christian religion, 
the foundation stones of the Christian faith—He became 
dead—He is alive. And these two facts are the facts” 
which Easter celebrates. The facts of Easter and the 
joy of Easter are all in my text. For notice what we 
have in it. (rz) We have death—‘‘I became dead.”’ 
(2) We have life—‘‘ Behold I am alive for evermore.” 
(3) We have the supremacy of life over death—‘‘I 
have the keys of death and of Hades.” It is about the 
facts of Easter and the joy of Easter that I want briefly 
to speak. 


DEATH 
First, then, we have here the fact of the Death of 
Christ. ‘‘I was dead.” It is in vain that anyone tries 


to thrust the death of Christ from its central place in 
the Christian Gospel. The Cross is the beating and 
throbbing heart of the Faith. From His Baptism to 
the end of His life Christ looked forward to the Cross 
as the goal of all His endeavours, the supreme act He 
had to accomplish, the work His Father had given Him 
to do. And, looking back upon His earthly life, it is 
still His dying that stands forth as His greatest deed. It 
towers above every other act of His life as Mont Blanc 
does among the Alps. It was no Pauline invention, 
this emphasis upon the Cross. Our Lord laid the 
emphasis in the same place. “Fear not,’’ He said to 
John, ‘‘ I am the First and the Last and the Living One, 
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and I became dead.” No single act of His life does our 
Lord mention. He passes over His matchless parables 
and wondrous words without a reference; He passes 
over His acts of grace and power without a single hint 
of them, for the supreme act of His life was the act in 
which it ended. ‘‘I am the First and the Last and the 
Living One, and I became dead.” The death of Christ 
differed from the death of every other person in the 
world. Other men suffer death; Christ, shall I say, 
achieved it. To other men death comes to frustrate 
work. Christ’s death consummated, crowned, and com- 
pleted His work. It was on the Cross and from the 
Cross Christ uttered that triumphant cry, ‘‘It is 
finished!”” The death of Christ was His greatest 
work, His supreme act, His most glorious achievement ! 
Now, about the death of Christ, my text practically 
says two things. 

1. It insists upon the reality of His death. ‘‘T became 
dead,” says our Risen and Glorified Lord. There were 
those in the early centuries who denied the reality of 
the death of Christ, by asserting that the Christ 
descended upon Jesus at His baptism and left Him 
again at His crucifixion. It was the mere human shell, 
they said, that was crucified. The Christ, the Divine 
Person, experienced nothing of the shame and pain of 
the Cross. There are those again in more recent times 
who assert that our Lord did not die at all, that He 
only swooned or fainted upon the Cross. Now this 
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statement of my text cuts right athwart both those 
theories. It repudiates and contradicts them both. 
Was it the mere human shell from which the Christ 
had already escaped that suffered on the Cross? That 
is not what I read. ‘‘I am the First and the Last and 
the Living One, and I became dead.” It might have 
been written specially to refute that Gnostic heresy 
which made the Cross a mere show. ‘‘J, the First and 
the Last and the Living One, J became dead.” It was 
not a mere simulacrum, a sort of phantom Jesus, who 
hung upon the Cross. It was the Eternal Son of God 
who there tasted death for every man! And equally 
does it repudiate the modern notion that Christ only 
swooned. “I became a dead man.” That ugly, grim, 
forbidding word ‘‘dead” could have been applied to 
Jesus after that final cry upon the Cross. There was 
no sham or make-believe about what happened on 
Calvary. ‘‘I became dead.” Indeed, I feel half 
inclined to say that our Lord’s death was the only veal 
death the world has ever known. At any rate, this is 
true—He tasted the full bitterness of death as no one 
ever did before and no one has ever done since. What 
makes the end death? Sin. ‘The wages of sin is 
death.” Had there been no sin—I do not say men’s 
lives would never come to an end, but I do say that end 
would not have been death. Now Jesus did no sin 
Himself, but He made our sin His own. Hewho knew 
no sin became Sin forus. He took upon His own head 
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and heart all the shame and pain and guilt of our sin. 
And it was that sin of ours that made Christ’s death 
the most real and awful death the world has ever 
known. For remember this: the more pure and holy 
the soul the more sensitive it is to the shame of sin. 
The more delicately and highly developed the physical 
organism, the more liable it is to physical suffering. 
Here in the midst of our highly-developed English 
civilisation we are subject to an exquisiteness of pain of 
which the Red Indian or the African savage, with his 
rougher and harder nature, seems quite incapable. And 
it is exactly so too in the realms of the spirit. The 
purer the soul the sharper the pain it may feel. The 
ordinary man by his very sinfulness has bred in his soul 
a certain callousness to the pain of sin. But Jesus, 
with His absolutely pure and holy soul, felt it as no one 
else could feel it. When He took upon Him the sin ot 
man He had to bear and receive the wages of it, and 
that wages was death. ‘‘ The sting of death is sin,” 
says St. Paul. The sting of Christ’s death was sin— 
our sin which He made His own. And it stung Him 
as it could sting no one else, with the result that 
Christ’s death was the most real and awful death the 
world has ever known. In fact, I will be bold enough 
to say that in its fullest and deepest sense, in the sense 
of exhausting all that death means in the shape of 
horror and darkness, the holy Jesus was the only one 
who really died. This was a real death—‘“I became 
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dead.” We can comfort ourselves with the thought 
that whatever death is, Jesus knowsit. That wherever 
death may lead men to, Jesus has explored the way! 
And this is what makes Him a perfect Friend and 
Helper. Had He never stooped to the grave He would 
have been unable to help us in the supreme experiences 
of life! He would, have left us helpless just where we 
need help most. But He did not shrink even from 
death. He went down even into the grave. He became 
dead! And by that fact He isable to help and succour 
this race of dying men. 

2. The phrasing of my text in the second place 
emphasises and insists upon the voluntariness of the death 
of Christ. John uses here quite a remarkable phrase. 
Unfortunately both the Authorised Version and the 
Revised Version fail to reproduce it in the text, though 
the Revised Version does insert itinthe margin. ‘“‘ And 
I was dead,” so the text reads. But that is not what 
the First and the Last said to John. What He said was, 
‘**T became dead.” And it is the absolute freedom and 
voluntariness of the death of Christ the special form 
of the phrase is meant to emphasise. I said a moment 
ago that Christ died really. He passed through that 
same solemn experience through which we shall all 
have to pass. But in one critical respect Christ’s 
death differs from the death of every one else. He 
became dead. You say, “‘He died,” of every one 
else. But of Jesus Christ ‘‘ He became dead.’ Other 
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people die because they cannot help it. But Jesus 
willed to die. He laid down His life. He gave up the 
ghost. He became dead. ‘‘No man taketh my life 
from Me, but I lay it down of Myself, I have power to 
lay it down and I have power to take it again.’”” The 
Cross in its reality and willingness—a reality and 
willingness which are necessary if it is to be a sacrifice 
—is the fact which the first phrase of my text sets 
forth. 
RESURRECTION 

And secondly you have here in my text, the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ. ‘‘ I became dead, and behold I am alive.” 
I do not know that we should celebrate Easter with 
joy and song if John’s message had finished with that 
first statement, “‘I became dead.” Even though the 
death of Christ were entirely voluntary, I do not know 
that the thought of it would bring us any comfort if the 
grave were the end of it all. It would remain perhaps 
the most beautiful and pathetic of martyrdoms, but 
beautiful and pathetic though it might be, it would be 
a cause of sorrow and despair, rather than of hope and 
triumph. The Christian Church celebrates our Lord’s 
death as His triumph and regards His Cross as His Royal 
Throne. We sing— 


‘In the Cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time.” 


We cheer our souls with the belief that the Cross 
is the pledge and instrument of victory. We see it 
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leading us on in our conflicts and struggles, with Con- 
stantine’s legend still written around it, Tovr@ vika, 
“‘ By this conquer.” 

But if the Cross was the very end, it is no cause for 
gladness and glorying. If the Cross was the very end, 
it stands for defeat, and disaster, and utter overthrow. 
If the Cross was the very end, then no one in the world’s 
history has ever escaped the power of death, but death is 
this world’s universal lord. If the Cross was the very 
end, then there has been no sacrifice for sin, and you 
and I shall each of us have to bear our terrible burden— 
‘the wages of sin is death.” Ifthe Cross was the very 
end, then is our preaching vain, and your faith also 
vain, and the belief of the Church throughout the 
centuries vain, and the sufferings of confessors and 
martyrs vain. We are yet in our sins! If it be 
true, as Matthew Arnold puts it, in that familiar verse 
of his: 

‘““Now He is dead! Far hence He lies, 
In the lone Syrian town, 
And on His grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down,” 
then I would not summon you to glory in the Cross. 
I would summon you to imitate those maidens of the 
Lycus who commemorated the death of Adonis—the 
ruthless destruction of their noblest and best—with 
lamentation and woe. I would summon you to come 
and weep and wail at the cross as at the grave of our 
every hope. 
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But thank God the Cross is not the end. ‘‘ Fearnot,” 
said the First and the Last to John, ‘‘I became dead, 
and behold J am alive.” Alive! Death was not able to 
hold Jesus Christ! Reinforced as Death was by the 
great stone, and the seal, and thesoldiers, Death was not 
able to hold Jesus Christ. On the third day the grave 
was found empty, and certain women came to the 
disciples reporting they had seen a vision of angels, who 
said that He was alive! Alive! That is the glorious 
fact that Easter commemorates. It sheds its radiance 
back upon Good Friday, and changes what would other- 
wise have been a martyrdom into an atoning sacrifice, 
so that at the Cross men are loosed from their sins; it 
changes the bitter tree into a royal seat, so that we 
march into our every battle “‘ with the Cross of Jesus 
going on before.” It shedsits radiance forward, so that 
we walk all our days in the light of it, for Jesus Christ 
is alive. Alive! Oh that, as in Dr. Dale’s case, we 
might realise that blessed fact! Alive! Jesus Christ 
alive! Just as much and just as truly alive as you 
and I. 

Ah, but some one objects, Jesus is not the only one 
who came back from death. There have been others 
who were dead and became alive. And you remind me 
of the old Scripture stories of the Shunammite’s little 
son and fairus’s daughter and the widow’s son at Nain, 
and most marvellous of all, of Lazarus, who had been 
in the grave four days. But they became alive only to 
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die again. They did not escape death, they only 
baulked him of his prey for a few short years. The 
Shunammite’s son, Jairus’s daughter, the widow’s son 
at Nain, Lazarus himself—they have gone the way of 
all flesh. Death got them all at the last. May it not 
have been so with Jesus Christ? No, it was not so with 
Jesus Christ. He did not come to life for a time 
merely. It was not a temporary escape from the power 
of death that He accomplished. Listen, ‘‘Fear not, I 
am the First and the Last and the Living One. And 
I became dead, and behold I am alive for evermore!” 
For evermore! ‘‘Christ,’’ says St. Paul, “‘ being raised 
from the dead, dieth no more, death hath no more 
dominion over Him.” He went down to the grave 
and there He struggled and fought with Death and 
there He won His victory over Death. It was a final 
victory, a conclusive victory. Death can never again 
reassert its power. Christ dieth no more. Death hath 
no more dominion over Him! “Behold, I am alive 
for evermore !” 

And that is one reason why we rejoice at Easter. 
Christ is alive and He will be alive for ever! He has 
been alive and with His people all down the centuries! 
He is alive and with His people to-day; He will be 
alive and with His people to the end. Jesus Christ 
alive! He was in our yesterdays; He is in our to- 
days ; and thank God He will be in our to-morrows. 
“With Thee I will go to prison and to death,” said one 
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of the disciples. With Jesus at his side he felt equal to 
any sacrifice and suffering. With Jesus at our side we 
too feel we can do anything and bear anything and 
face anything. With Jesus at our side we feel we 
shall not fear, though the earth be removed and though 
the mountains be carried into the midst of the sea. 
With Jesus at our side we feel we can meet trouble and 
fight temptation and endure loss. Holding Jesus’s hand 
we feel we dare even venture without trembling into 
the valley of the shadow of death. ‘‘ With Thee” we 
will go anywhere, everywhere. Well, is there any 
chance of losing Him? Can anything, can death 
snatch Him from our sides? No, never! “Lo, I am 
with you always, even to the end of the world.” ‘I 
am the First and the Last and the Living One, and I 
became dead, and behold I am alive for evermore.” 


SUPREMACY OVER DEATH 


But there is more in my text than the Death and 
Resurrection of Christ. There is in my text also the 
assertion of our Lord’s supremacy over death. ‘I have 
the keys of death and Hades.” And this brings me to 
what is, perhaps, after all, the chief element of our 
Easter joy, namely, this, that when our Lord rose from 
the dead, He not only won escape for Himself, but He 
won escape and deliverance for us. ‘‘ The Lord is 
risen” is the salutation of Easter morning. But I can 
imagine a man saying, “Even if it be true, 
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what is that to me?” Well, it is everything! 
For when Jesus rose, it did not mean that He 
and He alone of all earth’s millions had escaped 
death’s power. It meant that He had conquered 
death, and that He had taken death captive; that He 
had clean abolished death; death has no more 
dominion over us. And that is the truth embodied in 
the last clause of my text. 

‘IT became dead, and behold I am alive for ever- 
more.” There is comfort and solace in that statement, 
for it gives us amid the trials and conflicts of life a 
Present Christ, an Almighty Friend. And yet, if it 
finished there, we should feel that it had not banished 
every fear and dread. For it would leave the cold 
shadow of death still lying across our lives—a shadow 
that makes chill our very brightest day. But, thank 
God, it does not end there. ‘‘I was dead, and behold 
I am alive for evermore, and I have the keys of death and 
of Hades!” ‘I have the keys of death and of Hades.” 
And that word “‘ key” suggests to me two ideas. 

1. First of all, Christ has told us death’s secret. He 
has shown us what deathis. We talk, do we not, about 
possessing a key toariddle. Well, Death is the greatest 
riddle that ever confronted and perplexed mankind. 
But Jesus Christ has, and indeed is, ‘‘ the key”’ to it. 
One of the most profound and suggestive legends of 
ancient Greece was the legend of the Sphinx. The 
Sphinx, according to the old story, was a monstrous 
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creature, half human, half animal, who had a riddle to 
propound to any travellers who passed her way. What 
exactly the riddle was does not matter to us just now. 
All that concerns us is that here was a creature pro- 
pounding her riddle to men and exacting their lives 
as forfeit if they failed to answer it. Traveller after 
traveller, the legend says, tried and failed and perished. 
But at last there came one who discovered the answer, 
and the Sphinx, her secret discovered, destroyed herself. 
Whenever I think of that Greek legend I feel that from 
first to last it is nothing but a parable of death. 
Death is the Sphinx. Ever since the world began 
death has been in it propounding to mankind this 
tremendous riddle, ‘‘ If a man die, shall he live again? ”’; 
challenging them to discover her own secret, saying to 
them, ‘‘ Explain me or pay the forfeit in a life passed 
in fear and bondage.” And generation after genera- 
tion tried to discover the secret and explain the riddle. 
The greatest sages and philosophers and teachers tried 
and failed. The psalmists and prophets of the Old 
Testament tried and failed. Death remained the 
terrible and inscrutable Sphinx. But there came One 
at last who ‘‘ became dead”’ and went down into the 
grave, and on the morning of the third day came out 
of itagain. And now Hesays to the world, “I have the 
key.” Death is a secret no longer, an inscrutable 
mystery no longer, a terrifying darkness no longer. 
Christ knows what death is; He knows what lies on 
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the other side of death. Millions have passed through 
the gates of death. But He, and He alone, has come 
back! ‘I have the key,’ He says to you and me. 
What, then, is death? Is it the pit, as the psalmist 
seems to imply? Is it the final end and extinction of 
life? No, says Jesus, it is but a brief passage-way into 
broader and ampler life. The last look on this world 
is ‘the first on God.” Death has been robbed of its 
mystery, and because robbed of its mystery, robbed also 
of its terror. Wedo not need the investigations of a 
society of psychical research. Mr. Myers’ book does 
not solve the problem. It leaves the beyond, as one 
reviewer said, ‘“‘a great perhaps.” It is Jesus Christ 
who has ‘‘ the key.”” He brought “life and immortality 
to light.” 

2. And the word “key” suggests more than secret. 
It suggests also the idea of power and authority. The 
one who possesses ‘‘the keys” is the one vested with 
authority and rule. Well, our Lord has the keys of 
death and Hades. He has not only told us the secret 
of death, He has absolute mastery over death. He 
has subdued and taken captive and vanquished death. 
Do you remember that marvellous passage in the 
Hebrews which declares and enforces this truth ? 
“Since, then,” writes the author of that deep and 
wonderful letter, ‘‘ the children are sharers in flesh and 
blood, He also Himself in like manner partook of the 
same, that through death He might bring to nought 
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him that had the power of death, that is the devil, and 
might deliver all them who, through fear of death, were 
all their lifetime subject to bondage.” Till Christ’s 
resurrection day the hour of death was the hour and 
power of darkness. But ever since He came forth from 
the grave He has stripped death of its power, and 
delivered all those who, through fear of death, were all 
their lifetime in bondage. The grave, we know, is no 
longer a prison-house of which death holds the key. 
Christ is Lord of Death. Christ is King of that 
Invisible World into which men pass. “TI have the keys 
of death and of Hades.” And to know that the grave 
and all that lies beyond, form part of Christ’s dominion 
is to lose one’s fear of death. It is not some deadly 
foe of ours that is waiting for us when we enter the 
valley of the shadow. It is our gracious and loving 
Lord who is waiting for us. We have but to realise 
that, and death will cease to appear terrible and for- 
bidding to us. We shall lay hands on death and 
say with Paul, “‘ death is ours.” We shall be able to 
say with that great apostle, ‘‘ to die is gain.” Do you 
remember Hugh Mackail’s final words on the scaffold ? 
““ Now I leave off to speak any more to creatures and 
turn my speech to Thee, O Lord. Now I begin my 
intercourse with God, which shall never be broken off. 
Farewell, father and mother, friends and relations! 
Farewell, meat and drink! Farewell, sun, moon and 
stars! Welcome God and Father! Welcome sweet 
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Lord Jesus, the Mediator of the New Covenant! 
Welcome blessed Spirit of Grace! Welcome glory! 
Welcome eternal life! Welcome death!” That is 
splendid and magnificent triumph. That brave con- 
fessor and martyr knew that death had no more 
dominion over him, that in the darkness and the 
shadow Jesus Christ was waiting for him. 

That same happy and triumphant confidence may be 
ours. Stevenson in his essays insists upon “being 
vital,” as he calls it. Whatever else you are, he says, 
“be vital.” He is encouraging and seeking to foster a 
brave and cheerful optimism. Do not trouble about 
death, says Stevenson, make the best of life. Now 
there is truth in that, and wisdom in it; and in all 
literature there is nothing I know of more touching 
than the zest with which Stevenson determined to live, 
though in his sickly body he carried all his days the 
sentence of death in himself. But after all, it is a poor 
business trying to ignore death. “ Being vital” is all 
very well, but to live as if life were to go on as it does 
now is the most senseless folly. But indeed death will 
not be ignored. We may whistle to keep our courage 
up ; we may pretend there is no such thing as death; 
but there will be an end to our pretence some day, and 
we shall have to look death straight in the face. 
Stevenson himself confesses that his advice to ‘be 
vital” does not work. ‘‘ With the best will,” he writes 
in his touching preface to his ‘‘ Virginibus Puerisque,” 
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‘*no man can be twenty-five for ever,” and he confesses 
that “the shadows of the prison-house”’ have closed 
upon him. But there need be no “shadows of the 
prison-house”’ creeping over our life. Our history 
“may be that of the light which shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day. We may contemplate the end 
and say with the great Marquis of Argyle, “‘I am not 
afraid to be surprised with fear.” And it is Easter 
morning that brings us to that serene and happy con- 
fidence—for here to us on the Lord’s Day, as to John 
in Patmos of old, the First and the Last and the 
Living One appears and says, “‘I became dead, and 
behold I am alive for evermore, and I have the keys 
of death and hell.” 
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THE ASCENSION 


**So then the Lord Jesus, after He had spoken unto them, was 


received up into heaven, and sat down at the right hand of God.” 
—MARK XVI. 19. 


THE story of the Ascension of Jesus is given three 
times in the New Testament. It is given in the verse 
of my text, though candour compels the remark that 
the last eleven verses of this gospel are wanting in the 
oldest MSS. and are probably in the nature of an 
appendix added to Mark’s Gospel by another hand. 
It is given very briefly in the concluding verses of St. 
Luke’s Gospel, and once again by Luke with more 
circumstantiality and detail in the opening chapter of 
the Book of the Acts of the Apostles. All three 
accounts are marked by a certain reticence and 
reverent brevity. Take the account in my text as an 
example. ‘So then the Lord Jesus, after He had spoken 
with them, was received up into heaven and sat down 
at the right hand of God.” What a complete absence 
of adornment and embellishment! How calm and 
simple the narration! A romancer would have deco- 
rated the account with stories of marvels and signs. 
The sacred writer, however, is content to mention the 
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event in the simplest language and with a complete 
absence of detail. And the very simplicity of the 
language, the matter-of-factness of the writer, place 
upon the story the unmistakable stamp of truth. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that our 
belief in the Ascension rests upon such a slender 
foundation as a twofold mention by St. Luke (who 
was probably not a personal disciple of Christ’s and 
therefore not an eye-witness) and an anonymous para- 
graph appended tothe Gospel of Mark. The Ascension 
of Christ occupies an important place in the apostolic testi- 
mony. It is quite true it is not emphasised, obtruded, 
insisted upon as is the fact of the Resurrection. But it 
is presupposed and taken for granted. The Resurrection, 
as the Apostles thought of it, involved the Ascension. 
The one, so to speak, was necessitated by the other. 
Christ to them was not risen simply, but also exalted 
and glorified. The Ascension of Jesus occupies much 
the same place in the apostolic testimony as does the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. It cannot be said that the 
doctrine of the Incarnation is anywhere formally stated 
and logically proved. It is taken for granted. It is 
the background of all the apostolic thinking. The 
story of our Lord’s sinless life, His death and resurrec- 
tion, seemed to the Apostles to involve the doctrine of 
the Incarnation, and so it is presupposed, it is treated 
as an axiom, and the references to it are incidental 
merely. And it is much the same with the Ascension. 
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It is never formally stated and proved. It is taken for 
granted. It is regarded as axiomatic. It isa corollary 
of the Resurrection. Hence the references to it in the 
Epistles are casual and incidental only. And yet no 
one can read the Epistles without seeing that the 
Ascension coloured all the Apostles’ thought of Jesus. 
When they speak of Him, they speak of Him as One 
who has passed out of the region of the seen and 
natural into the region of the unseen and the super- 
natural. They think of Him not as visen simply, but 
as ascended also. It was from heaven Christ appeared 
to Paul on the way to Damascus. Paul speaks of 
Christ as seated on the right hand of God. It is from 
heaven, according to Paul, that Christ will come to 
judge the quick and the dead. Peter speaks of Christ 
as having gone into heaven and being on the right 
hand of God, angels and authorities and powers being 
made subject unto Him. John, when unveiling the 
splendours of the new Jerusalem, says that in the city, 
in the midst of it, he saw one like unto the Son of Man 
whose eyes were as a flame of fire and His voice as the 
voice of many waters, and His countenance as the sun 
shining in his strength, and He said, ‘‘ 1am the First and 
the Last and the Living One, and I was dead, and behold 
I am alive for evermore, and I have the keys of death 
and of Hades.” Isay the Ascension of Jesus Christ 
is taken for granted throughout the apostolic literature. 
It is the background of all apostolic thought. The 
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picture of Jesus which the Apostles give us is that of 
One who lived a sinless life, died an atoning death, rose 
on the third day, and who then ascended far above all 
the heavens that He might fill all things. 


THE ASCENSION AND THE RESURRECTION 


And that is how we are to think of the Ascension— 
it 1s the natural and inevitable completion of the Resurrection. 
When Jesus rose from the dead on the morning of the 
third day, it was not to resume the old life He had led 
before dying. You remember when Mary recognised 
Jesus in the garden her first impulse was to clasp her 
dear Lord’s feet. She thought that now Jesus had 
come back to them from the dead, the conditions that 
existed before His dying would be restored also. But 
Jesus gently and lovingly corrects her. ‘‘ Touch me 
not,” He said, “‘for I am not yet ascended unto the 
Father.” Mary’s arms were flung in affectionate 
embrace around her Lord as if to retain Him, as if to 
say, “‘ You shall never leave us more.” But Jesus had 
not risen from the grave simply to resume His old life, 
however gracious and beautiful that may have been. 
He had risen from the dead in order to enter into glory. 
His reward for becoming obedient unto death was to be 
exalted, and to be givenaname above every name. He 
only delayed His entrance upon this life, until His 
disciples were convinced that He was not dead, but 
alive. He remained forty days with them; appearing 
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now to one, now to another ; now to two, as they walked 
together to acountry village ; now to the whole company 
of disciples in the upper room ; and again in Galilee to 
about five hundred brethren at once. He showed them 
His hands and His feet ; He talked with them, He 
ate with them, until the most incredulous were con- 
vinced, and even Thomas believed, and their doubt and 
despair had given way to radiant hope and dauntless 
courage. And having done that, ‘“‘ He was received up 
into heaven, and sat down at the right hand of God.” 
What a day that must have been in heaven when 
Christ came back again, glorious in His apparel, travel- 
ling in the greatness of His strength! Dr. John Brown, 
in his article on Dr. Chalmers, has a magnificent pas- 
sage on the reception given to a great and good man in 
heaven. ‘‘May we not imagine,” he says, “‘when a great 
and good man—a son of the morning—enters on his 
rest, that heaven would move itself to meet him at his 
coming? That it would stir up its dead, even all the 
chief ones of the earth, and that the kings of the nations 
would arise each one from his throne to welcome his 
brother, that those who saw him would ‘ narrowly con- 
sider him’ and say, ‘Is this he who moved nations, 
enlightened and bettered his fellows, and whom the 
great Taskmaster welcomes with ‘‘ Well done” ?’” 
And John Bunyan had anticipated Dr. John Brown, for 
in his immortal allegory he has given two or three of his 
most glowing pages to a description of the welcome 
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accorded to Christian and Hopeful as they drew near to 
the Golden City. ‘‘ Now,” says the glorious dreamer, 
‘“‘ while they were thus drawing towards the gate, behold 
a company of the heavenly host came out to meet 
them ; to whom it was said by the other two Shining 
Ones, ‘ These are the men that have loved our Lord 
when they were in the world, and that have left all for 
His holy name.’ Then the heavenly host gave a great 
shout, saying: ‘ Blessed are they that are called to the 
marriage supper of the Lamb.’ There came out also 
at this time to meet them several of the King’s 
trumpeters, clothed in white and shining raiment, who 
with melodious noises and loud, made even the heavens 
to echo with their sound. These trumpeters saluted 
Christian and his fellow with ten thousand welcomes 
from the world, and this they did with shouting and 
sound of trumpet. This done, they compassed them 
round on every side: some went before, some behind, 
and some on the right, some on the left, continually 
sounding as they went with melodious noise in notes on 
high; so that the very sight was to them that could 
behold it as if heaven itself was come down to meet 
them. Oh, by what tongue or pen can this glorious 
joy be expressed! And thus they came to the gate.” 
But if heaven breaks out into song, if the trumpets 
sound and the bells ring when a good man comes home, 
what shall be said of the home-coming of the stricken 
but victorious Christ ? The angels made the skies ring 
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with music, so that even the listening earth caught 
some faint echo of the strains when Jesus began the 
work of saving souls by being born at Bethlehem. 
But it was music sweeter and more exultant still they 
sang when Jesus came back a conqueror with Calvary 
and the Cross behind Him, and the work of redemption 
finished. When Jesus came to earth men refused to 
welcome Him. ‘‘He came to His own, and His own 
received Him not.” ‘‘They laid Him in a manger 
because there was no room for Him in the inn.” But 
when He returned home, having taken captivity captive, 
the multitude of the redeemed and the angelic host 
united to sing, “‘ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be 
ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of Glory 
shall come in.” We know something about triumphal 
entries in this country. But no welcome ever given on 
earth can even faintly suggest the welcome given to the 
Conqueror of Sin and Death on His return home. It 
was high holiday in heaven. Its arches rang with 
music and song. Saints and angels joined to greet Him. 
“Hark, those bursts of acclamation, 
Hark those loud triumphant chords, 
Jesus takes the highest station, 
Oh, what joy the sight affords. 


Crown Him, crown Him, 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords.” 


“So then the Lord Jesus, after He had spoken unto 
them, was received up into heaven and sat down at the 
right hand of God.” 
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But is the Ascension nothing more than the fitting 
end of the life of Christ? Has it no practical bearing 
on our lives to-day? Has it no inspiration and 
encouragement for us in the conflict and travail of 
the common day? Yes; most certainly it has. The 
Ascension of Christ is a truth rich in blessing to 
Christ’s people. 


THE EXPEDIENCY OF THE ASCENSION 


When Christ left earth He was not bereaving His 
people. He was depriving them of a lesser good in 
order to bestow upon them a richer and a nobler. 
We have that on His own plain and unequivocal assur- 
ance. On the night in which He was betrayed, when 
He was gathered with His disciples in the upper room, 
and when the shadow of the coming parting lay dark 
and heavy across His soul and theirs, He sought to 
cheer His fainting and broken-hearted followers by 
assuring them that it was for their good that He should 
leave them. ‘‘ Nevertheless,’ He said, ‘‘I tell you the 
truth, it is expedient for you that I go away.” Now, 
our Lord spoke many a hard saying during the years of 
His earthly sojourn, but He spoke none harder to believe 
than that. Those disciples of His that night absolutely 
and utterly refused to believe it. Yes, Christ spoke 
that night to deaf ears and incredulous hearts. If He 
had said, ‘‘It is expedient for the angelic host,” who 
had missed the face of their blessed Lord for three and 
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thirty years, they could have understood that. If He 
had said, “‘ It isexpedient for the saved and redeemed,” 
whose joy would be increased by their Redeemer’s 
presence, they could have understood that. If He had 
said, ‘“‘It is expedient for ME to go away,” to leave 
the trials and tears and difficulties and struggles and 
poverty and pain of earth for the blessedness and glory 
of heaven, they could have understood that. But that 
it should be expedient for them to be deprived of their 
Lord, who had been their joy, their strength, their 
inspiration, their hope; expedient for them to be 
deprived of His presence, and to be left friendless and 
alone in the midst of foes, like sheep in the midst of 
wolves—no, they could not understand that. Their 
Lord’s word sounded to them like bitter irony. It 
was a hard saying, and they could not bear it. 

And yet we can see to-day, and these very disciples 
came themselves to see, that when Christ said, ‘It is 
expedient for you that I go away,” He spoke the literal 
truth. Wherein does that expediency consist ? 


THE UNIVERSAL PRESENCE OF CHRIST 


In this, primarily. Christ went away from His dis- 
ciples in order that—paradoxical as it may sound—He 
might come nearer to them. He left them in bodily 
presence, that spiritually He might be present with 
them everywhere and at all times. There are times 
when we wish we had shared in the experience of the 
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first disciples, and had been privileged to hear our Lord’s 
voice and see His face and feel His touch. The senti- 
ment expressed in our children’s hymn is at one time 
and another the sentiment of all of us— 


“T think when I read that sweet story of old, 

When Jesus was here among men, 

How he called little children as lambs to His fold, 
I should like to have been with them then. 

I wish that His hands had been placed on my head, 
That His arms had been thrown around me, 

And that I might have seen His kind look when He said, 
Let the little ones come unto Me.” 


And yet, natural though the sentiment of that hymn is, 
I am convinced it is false. Why this pensive longing, 
this wistful regret for the days of Christ’s earthly 
sojourn? Is it that Christ is beyond our reach and call 
and touch to-day? Asa matter of fact, He has come 
nearer to us by going away. For just think of the alter- 
native! Suppose Christ had not gone away! Suppose 
He still lived and moved amongst men in visible form ! 
He must have been subject to conditions of time and 
space. On this earth He must have submitted to 
earthly limitations. He must, for one thing, have had a 
local habitation anda home. Suppose He had chosen 
Jerusalem as His seat. What would have followed? 
This would have followed: Christ would have become 
a local Christ, and Jerusalem would have become the 
one holy place. Henry Drummond has, in his own 
vivid and picturesque way, tried to imagine the result. 
‘Every ship that started for the East would be filled 
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with Christian pilgrims. Every train plying through 
Europe would be thronged with people going to see 
Jesus. You yourself, let us say, are in one of those ships. 
The port when you arrive after your long voyage is 
blocked with vessels of every flag. With much diffi- 
culty you land and join one of the long trains starting 
for Jerusalem. Far as the eye can reach, the caravans 
move over the desert in an endless stream. Yonder at 
last are the glittering spires of the holy hill; above all, 
the burnished dome where He sits. But what is that 
dark seething mass stretching for leagues and leagues 
between you and the Holy City? They have come 
from the north and the south and from the east and the 
west, as you have, to look upon theirLord. But it cannot 
be. You have come to see Jesus, but you will not see 
Him. They have been there weeks, months, years, and 
have not seen Him. They are a yard or two nearer, that 
isall. Thethingisimpossible. Itisan anti-climax, an 
absurdity. It would bea social outrage, a physical impossi- 
bility.” Now that is very vividly written, and despite its 
exaggeration, there isa real truth underlying it. But it 
is not the physical difficulty that impresses me. My 
thoughts are not with the people crowding trains and 
steamers on their way to Jerusalem to see Jesus. My 
thoughts are with the people who cannot go; with the 
people who are compelled to remain at home; with the 
people separated by leagues of sea and land from the 
city of the Great King. How forlorn and desolate and 
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orphaned they must feel. How far away Christ would 
be from them. We talk to-day about the real presence 
of Christ. But if Christ lived to-day say in Palestine, 
it is His veal absence we should feel in England here. 
You cannot localise Christ inany place without depriving 
every other place of His presence. No, it was expedi- 
ent for us that He went away. He has come nearer 
to us by going. During His earthly sojourn He was 
limited in His intercourse with men to the ordinary 
means of communication. He was hemmed in by the 
restrictions of bodily presence. He could only inspire 
men as He was personally present with them. But 
now all restrictions and limitations are removed; now 
He can be spiritually present with all His people in 
every place, at all times. “I will not leave you 
orphans,” He said to His disciples; ‘‘I will come to 
you.” And Hehascome. The real presence of Christ 
is no fiction, but a blessed fact. He is with us every- 
where. ‘*‘ Where two or three are gathered together, 
theream I.” Yes, where two or three are, there He is 
It matters not where those two or three may meet, 
whether here in England, or beneath the Southern 
Cross, or in the wilds of Africa, or on the prairies of 
America—there He is. He is herve with us. We have 
not to sigh over an absent Christ. He is verily present 
with us. And He will be present with us everywhere, 
always. Present with the merchant in his office, present 
with the lawyer at his desk, present with the shopman 
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at his counter, present with the mechanic at his bench, 
present with the mother in the home, present with the 
child in school. Yes, it was expedient for us that He 
went away. A local Christ would to multitudes have been 
an absent Christ. But by going away He has become a 
present Christ, a universal Christ—an omnipresent 
Christ. 


‘‘ Where’er we seek Him, He is found, 
And every spot is hallowed ground.” 
And not only is He present everywhere, but He is 
present at all times. A local Christ might have been 
absent from us just when we needed Him most. When 
Lazarus sickened and died Jesus was away, and that 
was the regretful remark both sisters made to Him, 
‘Lord, if Thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died.” He was absent when they needed Him most 
sorely. And so it would be with us if Christ were on 
earth in bodily form. When sorrow or trouble came 
He would be out of our reach. But by going away He 
has becomea Christ for ever nigh at hand. ‘“‘Lo,lamwith 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.’’ When 
sorrow and trouble come there is no need to take a 
journey to seek Him, or to send a message to fetch 
Him, He is already at our side, a very present help in 
trouble. Yes, our ascended Christ is a Christ within 
reach,a Christ within call,a perpetually present Christ— 
“Speak to Him thou, for He hears, and Spirit with spirit can 


meet— 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.” 
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THE REIGN OF CHRIST 


And it was expedient for us that He should go 
away in the second place, because He went away to 
take unto Him His great power and reign. The 
Resurrection of Christ proclaims that He is not dead, 
but alive. The Ascension proclaims that He not only 
lives, but reigns. ‘‘ He sat down at the right hand of 
God,”’ says the sacred writer. Now, the “right hand 
of God ”’ always means in the Scriptures the omnipotent 
energy of God,and to sit down at the right hand of 
God means to be clothed with all the energy and power 
of omnipotence. Christ had power in the days of His 
earthly sojourn—power to heal the sick, to cleanse the 
leper, to raise the dead, to forgive the sinner. But He 
has greater power to-day. There is no limit to His 
power to-day. He has sat down at the right hand of 
God. He is in the place of supreme authority and 
dominion. Hecan do greater things for His disciples 
to-day than He could in the time of His earthly sojourn. 
** Greater works than these shall ye do,” He said Him- 
self, ‘‘ because I go to the Father.” And before many 
days the disciples were to realise the truth of that 
promise in the new access of enthusiasm, insight and 
power that came at Pentecost with the gift of the 
Spirit. Yes, it was expedient for us that He went 
away, for when He ascended up on high and took 
captivity captive, it was that He might give gifts to 
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men. Jesus sat down at the right hand of God. He 
ascended that He might reign. Is there not encourage- 
ment and inspiration in that thought? Does not the . 
remembrance that our Jesus has gone up on high bring 
strength to our arms and courage to our souls? Our 
Christ is in the place of supreme power. All dominion 
is His. When we remember that, how cheerful and 
confident we may be about the future, in spite of all 
distressing signs! The kings of the earth may set 
themselves, and the rulers take counsel together 
but Jesus is at the right hand of God, and He waits 
till He shall make His enemies His footstool. What 
encouragement there is here for hopeful and zealous 
service! These first disciples felt it. ‘‘ Jesus sat down 
at the right hand of God,’’ I read in my text. ‘And 
they went forth and preached everywhere,” I read in 
the next verse. You notice the collocation. It is not 
accidental. It is logical. ‘‘Jesus sat down at the 
right hand of God,” and His disciples went everywhere. 
Christ in the place of power—indomitable courage in 
the hearts of His disciples; Christ on the throne—and 
twelve poor men, with an audacity that was magnificent 
and sublime, went forth to conquer an unbelieving and 
hostile world. The realisation of the same truth will 
beget in us a like courage and hope. It looks some- 
times as though our task were a hopeless one. Things 
move so desperately slowly. We fight against the 
curse of drink, and the drink bill goes up. We fight 
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against gambling, and racecourses multiply, and the 
crowds who attend them grow more numerous. We fight 
against lust, but vice still flaunts itself without shame 
or disguise in our streets. We send our missionaries to 
India and China, but India and China remain stolid 
and immovable, and you count your converts by tens. 
We teach and preach here at home, we have our 
churches and chapels in every town and village in our 
land—but here, at our doors, in spite of everything, the 
mass of the people are practical pagans. I say it is 
discouraging, heartbreaking almost. There is only one 
thing that keeps me from despair. ‘‘Our Jesus has gone 
up on high.”’ ‘He has sat down at the right hand of 
God!” He is in the place of supreme authority and 
dominion. Christ reigns! When I remember that 
Christ reigns, I know that, “Some day Love shall claim 
her own, Some day fuller truth be known, Some day 
Right ascend the throne, Some sweet day.” I know 
that some day the dragon, the old serpent which is the 
Devil, and death and hell shall all be cast into the lake 
of fire—for Jesus reigns. “When He had offered 
one sacrifice for sins for ever, He sat down on the right 
hand of God, from henceforth expecting till His 
enemies be made the footstool of His feet.” 
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THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST! 


‘‘For we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus as Lord, and 
ourselves as your servants for Jesus’ sake.”—2 COR. IV. 5. 


“Not ourselves but Christ Jesus as Lord.” In that 
sentence you have the subject-matter of the Apostle’s 
preaching. “Not ourselves.” It was nothing of his 
own, no morality of his own invention, no new philo- 
sophical system, the product of his own thinking, that 
Paul carried from land to land. ‘‘ We preach not our- 
selves.” What then? “Christ Jesus as Lord.” 
Paul’s Gospel, to use Dr. Van Dyke’s phrase, was the 
Gospel of a Person. There never was such a preacher 
as Paul; he passed from town to town and country to 
country ; long before Wesley he made the world his 
parish ; he faced innumerable difficulties, he bore untold 
hardships, he suffered ceaseless persecution in the pro- 
cess, all because he felt he had good news to tell the 
world. And the “‘ good news” was all about a Person 
—Who He wasand what He did. ‘“‘ We preach Christ 
Jesus as Lord.” 


‘Christ Jesus as Lord.” This collocation of names 


‘ Preached before the Directors of the London Missionary 
Society, at the City Temple, on May 8, 1907. 
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and title is surely not without its significance. It was 
not “‘ Jesus” simply that Paul preached. It was not 
the story of a merely human life, however beautiful and 
noble, that Paul hadto proclaim. He preached ‘“‘ Christ 
Jesus ”—that is to say, he preached a Jesus who was 
God’s chosen and anointed One, who was the Desire of 
all the nations, in whom every human longing found its 
satisfaction and every hope its fulfilment. A Jesus who 
was not simply another prophet or teacher, but a Jesus 
who was the Christ to whom every teacher pointed and 
of whom every prophet spoke, the one Person chosen 
of God to minister to the world’s needs, and to be His 
Yea to all its questionings and unutterable longings. 
And ‘‘ Christ Jesus as Lord,” that is to say, Christ 
Jesus glorified, exalted, on the throne. It was not 
about a Jesus who lived a brief life of some thirty years 
or so in Palestine, and whose career ended in Joseph’s 
rocky grave that Paul preached. He preached a Christ 
who still lived, who lived in glory, in glory so excelling 
that whenever he thought of it he was stirred to a 
rapture of thanksgiving and praise. Paul’s Gospel was 
the Gospel of Christ glorified. This may seem some- 
thing like a contradiction of his own plain and emphatic 
statement in his first letter to the Corinthians. ‘I 
determined not to know anything among you save Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified.” But the contradiction is 
only in seeming. The Cross is indeed central to Paul’s 
thinking and preaching. He boasted and gloried in 
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the Cross. He thrust it into the very forefront of all 
His witness. In the very next chapter to this in which 
my text occurs he has a great deal to say about the 
death of Christ as the ground of our reconciliation to 
God. But the Cross would have been nothing to Paul 
but for the glory that followed. He interpreted the 
Cross in the light of the glory. It was the glory 
that transfigured the Cross from a martyrdom to a 
redeeming sacrifice. Had the story of our Lord’s life 
ended thus, ‘‘ He suffered under Pontius Pilate, was 
crucified, dead, and buried,” Paul never would have 
been a missionary and there never would have been a 
Christian religion. But the addition of those further 
words, “the third day He rose again from the dead, | 
He ascended into Heaven, He sitteth at the right hand 
of the Father Almighty,” made Christianity possible, 
and converted Paul into a missionary ready to go any- 
where and suffer anything in the proclamation of his 
message, because in the Cross he saw the redeeming 
grace of God, and in Christ Jesus the Lord he knew he 
had One who could save to the uttermost. For, as 
Dr. Denney says, ‘‘It is not the emotions excited by 
the spectacle of the Passion any more than the admira- 
tion evoked by the contemplation of Christ’s life that 
saves; it is the Lord of glory who lived that life of 
love, and in love endured that agony, and who is now 
enthroned at God’s right hand.” It is true that Jesus 
could not have been our Saviour if He had not 
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stooped to the Cross and the grave; but it is also true 
that He could not actually save and redeem unless He 
had triumphed over them. We are reconciled unto 
God through the death of His Son but the actual work 
of salvation is accomplished by His life. 


THE NAME AND THE GOSPEL 


‘“* Christ Jesus as Lord ’’—that was the subject matter 
of Paul’s preaching and in it there was a great and 
gracious Gospel for a sinful and enslaved world. And 
you cannot eliminate any single element from the 
content of the Apostle’s preaching without impairing 
the power of the Gospel. What do we preach in these 
days? Our tendency is to emphasise the purely human 
aspects of our Lord’s life. We speak about the village 
Carpenter, the Prophet of Nazareth, the comrade Christ. 
We preach “ Jesus.’ We do it in the belief that it 
brings our Lord so near to the men and women to 
whom we preach. Now, I thank God that the Word 
became flesh. I rejoice that He stooped to become a 
child, thereby for ever sanctifying childhood; I rejoice 
that He toiled for years at the carpenter’s bench, thereby 
for ever hallowing the humblest labour; I rejoice that 
He hungered and thirsted, that He knew weariness and 
fatigue, that He experienced disappointment and sorrow ; 
that in a word, He was touched with the feeling of all 
our infirmities. But I confess to a certain jealousy of 
this emphasis upon the lowly humanity of Jesus to the 
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exclusion of all that is Majestic and Divine in Him. 
I am jealous of it in the interests of the Gospel we 
preach, for if we can preach nothing but ‘‘ Jesus” we 
have emptied our message of its redeeming and quicken- 
ing power. You say the human Jesus is so near to 
us. Near! He is as far off as nineteen centuries of 
time can put Him. We preach “ Jesus.” Is that all? 
My brethren, if that is all, I repeat you have a beautiful, 
pathetic, tragic life-story but you have no Gospel with 
power to redeem and regenerate a world. They pla- 
carded the walls of London some years ago with this 
question, ‘‘ Can faith in a dead man save you?” No! 
faith in a dead man can save nobody. The human 
Jesus may be the first and greatest of the world’s 
martyrs, but He can never be the world’s Emancipator 
and Deliverer. This surely has its pertinency for us in 
this service this morning. We need the Gospel of 
Christ’s glory to beget and maintain missionary enthu- 
siasm and zeal. If we are to go into all the world we 
must be able todo more than preach “‘ Jesus,” we must 
be able to preach “Christ Jesus as Lord.” I wonder 
sometimes what is the reason for the modern decline of 
interest in the work of foreign missions, for I am 
afraid we must all admit that there has been such a 
decline. I have heard a venerable and beloved minister, 
a member of my own congregation, describe more than 
once the intense enthusiasm of the missionary meetings 
of the years of long ago. He has told me how, for the 
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annual meetings in May week, the crowds would gather 
round the doors hours before the meeting was advertised 
to begin; how Exeter Hall would be packed from end 
to end; howthe vast audiences would be stirred to a 
perfect passion of emotion as they heard John Williams 
tell the story of his apostolic labours among the islands 
of the South Seas, or Robert Moffat tell the story of 
the power of the Gospel amongst the Bechuanas of 
South Africa. We do not see such vast enthusiasm 
nowadays. People do not gather at five o’clock in 
the morning to wait for the opening of the doors of a 
missionary meeting nowadays. They still subscribe 
to missionary funds, but they do it very much as a 
matter of propriety and duty ; judging from the meagre 
attendances at missionary meetings up and down the 
land the majority of people take but a languid interest 
in the great missionary enterprise. What is the reason 
for it? Something of course must be set down to the 
fact that missionary work has ceased to be novel, and 
has to a large extent lost that glamour of romance 
which lent such fascinating interest to the missionary 
stories of early days. The work of the average mission 
field to-day is as prosaic and plodding and unromantic as 
the work in a home pastorate. But I am persuaded 
that the passing of the “ romance of missions ” does not 
fully account for the change. It doesnot goto the roots 
of things. The cause of the mischief lies deeper down. 
The real secret of the decline of missionary passion is 
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to be found in a subtle but undeniable decline of faith. 
People are no longer enthusiastic about missions because 
they have ceased to believe in the necessity of them. Our 
fathers initiated the modern missionary enterprise 
because they believed Jesus was the one and only 
Redeemer of souls. To them He was the Christ, the 
Divinely ordained Saviour; the Lord, the one and only 
rightful King of Men. To them Jesus was not one 
among several; He was the Alone. They believed 
simply and utterly that there was salvation in no other, 
neither was there any other name under heaven given 
among men wherein they must be saved. That was 
the root of their passion and intensity and zeal, they 
believed in and preached ‘‘ Christ Jesus as Lord.” My 
brethren, there is no other root from which missionary 
enthusiasm can spring save that same faith that our 
fathers had. But have we gotit? Iam not asking now 
whether we hold the same views with reference to pagan 
religions as they did; I am not asking whether we hold 
the same views with reference to the destiny of the 
unevangelised heathen as they did. What I am asking 
is, have we the same faith about our Lord as they had? 
Are we sure that Jesus is a necessity to men? Are we 
settled in our minds that He is no mere prophet or 
teacher, but the Divine Christ through whom alone 
salvation can come to men? Is that how we think of 
Christ ? Am I wrong in thinking that while we all still 
regard Jesus as the fairest among ten thousand, there 
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are many amongst us who have ceased to believe that 
there is “‘none other name’’? And in that decay of , 
faith lies the secret of the decay of enthusiasm. For 
you inevitably destroy your motive for evangelism if you 
impoverish your Gospel; you destroy the missionary 
dynamic if you emasculate your message. If you have 
only a “‘ Jesus”’ to preach, you cut the nerve of missionary 
effort. If you have only the story of a man to tell, even 
though He be the saintliest and noblest of men, you 
might as well stop your missionary work. Indeed it 
will surely and inevitably stop of itself. For, as the 
editor of the Clavion put it bluntly and brutally the 
other day, “‘ If Jesus was a man, he is dead and cannot, 
help us. Are we to worship him because he was 
wise? There have been thousands of wise men. Are 
we to worship him because he was good? There have 
been millions of good men. Are we to worship him 
because he was a martyr? The earth has been 
drenched with the blood of the martyrs. And we do 
not worship any of the others because they were men.” 
And this witness is true. You cannot whittle away 
your conceptions of Christ and retain your missionary 
impulse unimpaired. For if Jesus be nothing more and 
better than a wise, good and devoted man, missions are 
a mistake and a folly, for if Jesus was a man He is dead 
and cannot help the world. The missionary enterprise 
is inseparably bound up with the supernatural view of 
Christ’s Person. What we want for a revival of our 
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missionary zeal is an enlarged faith in Christ, a more 
exalted conception of His place and function. I donot 
want to see a return to all the belief our fathers held. 
Some of them are impossible to us, and we are better 
without them. But I should like to see a return to 
their simple and uncompromising faith in Jesus. We 
shall accomplish nothing without that! We shall win 
no victories without that: we shall beget no enthusiasm 
without that. Jesus! not man merely, but the only 
begotten Son of God. Jesus! not teacher simply, but 
the Divinely anointed Redeemer. Jesus! not one 
amongst half a dozen prophets competing for the 
suffrages of men, but Jesus the Alone—the Lord. We 
must be as certain and as dogmatic—if you like so to 
put it,as narrow and intolerant—as they were upon this 
point. We must be as sure as they were that there is 
“none other name.” A great missionary enthusiasm 
can only spring out of a rich and full Gospel. If we 
are to preach our Gospel to every creature, we must be 
able to do more than preach Jesus—we must be able to 
preach ‘‘ Christ Jesus as Lord.” 


JESUS—THE CHRIST 


Not “Jesus” simply, but “Christ Jesus,” that is to 
say, Jesus the Messiah, the Divinely appointed 
Redeemer, the God-sent Deliverer, not of a race but a 
world. Let us turn again for our instruction to the 
never to be forgotten conversation that took place at 
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Czesarea Philippi. ‘‘ Who say the people that I am,” 
asked our Lord of His disciples. And they answered, 
‘Some say John the Baptist, and others Elijah, and 
others Jeremiah or one of the prophets.’”’ A teacher, 
a great man, an inspired prophet, was the height of the 
people’s thought about Jesus, and with people who only 
thought of Him as one amongst others our Lord could 
not build a church or establish a kingdom. So He 
turned to His disciples and said, ‘‘ Who say ye that I 
am?” Everything depended on the answer. ‘‘ Thou 
art the Christ!’ promptly responded Peter. Not one 
more prophet added to the shining list, not one teacher 
wiser than all who preceded Him, but the Christ, the 
Divinely promised and long-expected Redeemer. Here 
was a faith, Jesus knew, mighty enough to send these 
disciples of His to the ends of the earth. With a faith 
like this in the hearts of the twelve the future of His 
kingdom was safe. ‘‘ Upon this rock,” He said, with 
overflowing emotion, ‘‘I will build my Church and the 
gates of Hell shall not prevail against it.” And the 
lesson of it all is obvious and unmistakable. Not 
until we get beyond the humanitarian conception of 
His Person, not until we get beyond the thought of 
Him as a Prophet, and are sure that He is the Christ, 
the one and only Saviour, not until then can Christ use 
us to build His Church and extend His kingdom in the 
world. ‘‘ Who say ye that I am?” It is still the 
critical question. With it our Lord confronts us still. 
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Can we answer as confidently and unhesitatingly as 
Peter, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ”? Why should we 
hesitate ? Nothing has happened within the past fifty 
years to weaken Christ’s claim to be the one and only 
Redeemer of men. On the contrary, everything has 
happened to confirm it. It is true that our larger and 
more intimate acquaintance with other faiths has shown 
us that they contain much that is beautiful and lofty. 
But it is also true that the larger and more intimate 
knowledge the past fifty years have brought has shown 
us that these faiths are powerless to redeem. But if 
the years have been supplying us with evidence that 
Buddhism and Hinduism and Confucianism are power- 
less to redeem, they have been gloriously ratifying and 
confirming the claims of Jesus to be the Christ, the one 
Redeemer of men. For Christ has been everywhere 
exercising His redeeming power. In every land He 
has won His triumphs. He has shown Himself able to 
save even to the uttermost. The condition of foreign 
lands—even of India and of China, for even these lands 
are full of ignorance and cruelty and sin—proves that 
there is salvation in no other. But the records of 
missionary enterprise for the past hundred years prove 
that there is full salvation in the name of Jesus. Sup- 
pose we turn aside from mere philosophical metaphysical 
debate to the study of the facts and experiences of the 
mission field. We should, perhaps, become more 
confident and assured in our speech about Christ than 
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possibly we are to-day. Themissionarystoryisasplendid 
confirmation of faith. I think of the triumphs of the 
Gospel in every land. I think of the natives of India, 
yonder, not made perhaps of the toughest material, 
finding strength to break with caste and go without the 
camp bearing Christ’s reproach; I think of the Chinese, 
lifted above the fear of death, and by the score and the 
hundred laying down their lives for Christ in the Boxer 
rising; I think of the barbarous tribes of Uganda, 
tamed, civilised, transformed; I think of the lustful 
and savage natives of the South Seas changed into 
intrepid evangelists and glorious martyrs. I lift my 
eyes to the shining heavens and see among the throng 
of white-robed saints men and women of every tribe 
and kindred and tongue, redeemed from deepest vice 
and sin and shame, and now set perfect before the 


throne. 
‘* J ask them whence their victory came; 
They, with united breath, 
Ascribe their conquest to the Lamb, 
Their triumph to His death.” 


And when in view of all these miracles of redeeming 
power Jesus confronts me with the question, ‘‘ Who 
say ye that I am?” I can answer gladly, unhesi- 
tatingly, exultingly with Peter, “Thou art the 
Christ,” the Divinely appointed Redeemer of men, 
and this Christ I am ready to preach anywhere, 
everywhere. I am not ashamed of Him. He is 
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the power of God unto Salvation to every one that 
believeth. 
JEsUS—THE LorpD 

And not only “Christ Jesus,” but Christ Jesus “as 
Lord,”’ that is to say, Christ Jesus exalted, glorified, on 
the throne and claiming the whole world as His own. 
Those who wrote before our Lord came spoke of 
Him asa King, whose kingdom should be an everlasting 
kingdom and whose dominion should endure throughout 
all generations. And our Lord Himself laid claim to 
this Kingship, not only in explicit statements, as when 
He said to Pilate, “Thou sayest that I am a King,” 
but still more in the tone of authority that He adopted 
and the absolutely staggering assumption that lay 
behind His speech. He has the very trick and tone 
of royalty. He promulgates decrees on His mere ipse 
dixit. He takes it for granted that all men everywhere 
are under His rule and care. He sends His servants 
to preach His Gospel to the farthest bounds of earth. 
You have noticed the universal note in the hopes and 
commands of Christ: ‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men unto Me;” ‘‘Go ye unto all the world and 
preach the Gospel to the whole creation;” ‘All 
authority hath been given to Me in heaven and in earth, 
go ye therefore and make disciples of all nations;”’ “‘ Ye 
shall be My witnesses both in Judea and Samaria and 
to the uttermost ends of the earth.” That is how 
Christ thinks of Himself ‘‘as Lord,” the Lord of a 
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world-wide kingdom. And the Bible closes with a 
vision of that kingdom fulfilled and realised. These 
are days when we are laying a new emphasis upon the 
idea of the ‘‘ Kingdom of God.” The realisation of 
that idea involves and necessitates the missionary 
enterprise. For the ‘‘ Kingdom of God” does not 
mean simply a regenerated England or a regenerated 
Europe, or even a regenerated Christendom as 
Christendom to-day exists. China is part of the 
kingdom, and India is part of the kingdom, and the 
Dark Continent is part of the kingdom, and the islands 
of the sea are part of the kingdom. The realisation 
of the Kingdom of God means a regenerated world. 
If we wish to bring in the kingdom we must not neglect 
these outlying provinces of it. ‘‘ For the moral health 
of mankind,” as Mr. David Cairns puts it, ‘‘ there must 
be no slum in the city of God.” And Christ will not 
let us neglect them. Heclaims them. They are His. 
I think it is in the life of that great and devoted 
missionary, so lately dead, Dr. J. G. Paton, that I read 
this story. His wife and child died in the early days of 
his work in the New Hebrides, and he was left solitary 
and alone. After burying them in a grave which his 
own hands had dug, Paton fell on the top of it, and, by 
the dear dead he had there laid to rest, he claimed the 
island for Christ. But the New Hebrides—yes, and 
every other continent and island—had been claimed for 
Christ long before and by a costlier sacrifice still. 
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When Jesus died upon the Cross He purchased the 
world for Himself with His own blood. By the grace 
of God He tasted death for every man. He is the 
propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also 
for the whole world. That sacrifice has a significance 
for the world. It has a meaning and a message for 
every man. The world—He omits no tiniest corner of it 
from His regal claim. Every man—there is no person 
whom that sacrifice does not concern and affect. 
It was in that great faith our fathers started the 
missionary enterprise, and our first missionaries went 
out to their various fields of labour. Carey went to 
India, because India was Christ’s. Morrison went to 
China, because China was Christ’s. John Williams 
went to the South Seas, because the islands were 
Christ’s. Robert Moffat went to Africa, because Africa 
was Christ’s. William Ellis went to Madagascar, 
because Madagascar was Christ’s. They went with 
a brave heart and an unfaltering courage and a 
cheerful confidence. They were but claiming these 
countries for their rightful King. They preached 
Christ Jesus ‘‘as Lord.” 

And if we are to prosecute this great missionary 
enterprise with any earnestness and zeal, we too must 
be quite sure of the Kingship of Christ. We must be 
quite sure that Christ claims and has a right to the 
world. There is one heresy that cuts at the very root 
of missionary effort, and that is the heresy Charles 
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i Berry used to speak of as the ethnic heresy. It is the 
“heresy that says Christianity is admirably suited to 
Europe and the West; but Confucianism suits the China- 
man, and Mohammedanism the Arab, and Buddhism 
and Hinduism the teeming millions of India and 
Ceylon. It is a wide-spread heresy. It has touched 
all our Churches. But it is a denial of the faith never- 
theless. Christ is not a petty princelet. He is King 
of Kings and Lord of Lords. I have heard of earthly 
monarchs making partition treaties. In China, for 
instance, the various European powers tried to carve 
out for themselves certain definite spheres of influence. 
But Christ has never made a partition treaty with any 
one. I never find Him admitting the title of Buddha or 
Confucius or Mohammed to any section of the world. It 
is His world. Mohammed, Confucius, Buddha—they 
have all to make room for Him. I want to be as broad 
as Christ, and I want to be asnarrowas Christ, too. I 
want to be as broad as my Master in the proclamation 
of a love which is free to all and is waiting to redeem 
all, but I want to be as narrow as He was. Christ was 
intolerant—intolerant of a rival. He would not share 
the empire. Aut Caesar aut nullus. I, too, in this 
matter will be narrow and intolerant. I do not preach 
a mere teacher competing with other teachers for the 
allegiance and homage of men. I proclaim a King, the 
only King, the universal King. We preach Christ Jesus 
as Lord. You believe in the Kingship of Jesus? You 
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believe in Him.as Lord? You believe that He died for 
the world and claims the world? In that faith the 
whole missionary enterprise is implied and involved. 
It would do us good to lay hold with firmer faith upon 
a simple and elementary truth like this. For from a 
vivid belief in the Kingship of Christ two things 
would follow : 

1. A sense of obligation. The truth involves a duty. 
‘We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus as Lord,” 
says the Apostle. And then he adds, ‘‘ and ourselves as 
your servants for Jesus’ sake.” He was Corinth’s 
servant and Ephesus’s servant, Philippi’s servant, and, 
indeed, everybody’s servant, because first of all he was 
Christ’s servant. Christ’s Lordship meant that Christ 
was Paul’s Lord. And he went everywhere, faced 
everything, bore everything, just because Christ to 
him was “the Lord.” He was a soldier on duty to 
whom his Captain’s word was law. He felt himself, to 
use a phrase familiar enough amongst us, ‘‘on His 
Majesty’s service,” and the King’s business required 
haste. You remember what Dr. Dale said about this 
truth of Christ’s Lordship. In a time of great 
weakness and peril he sought comfort in the truth that 
Christ was his brother. But somehow or other that 
truth seemed remote and unreal. ‘‘ Then,” he says, 
‘“‘T remembered that Christ is my Lord and it steadied 
me at once, gave me rest of heart and courage and 
strength.” Andamid all our perplexities and hesitation 
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and doubts, that is what we need to steady us, to bring 
us rest of heart and strength, to remember that Christ 
is Lord, the world’s Lord and our Lord. Our Lord! 
And to realise Christ as Lord is to realise that we are 
His servants, and to the Lord’s servants His commands 
are never subjects to be discussed or debated, they are 
dutiesto be done. Notice how the truth and the obliga- 
tion are coupled together by our Lord Himself. ‘All 
authority hath been given unto Me in heaven and on 
earth,” He said. ‘ All authority ’’—there is the Lord- 
ship. ‘‘Go ye therefore and make disciples of all 
nations.” “Go ye therefore’’—there is the obligation. 
** All authority hath been given unto Me’’—you accept 
the truth. ‘Go ye therefore” —do you discharge the 
duty? Our belief in Christ’s Lordship is a pretence 
and a sham unless we discharge the duty. ‘“ Why call 
ye Me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say?” 
This bracing sense of Christ’s Lordship, His Lordship 
over the world, His Lordship over us, this is what we 
need to steady us and give us strength. Even towards 
His disciples Christ assumes the majestic and regal 
attitude. He does not argue and plead with us. He 
give us His orders. ‘‘ Ye are My friends if ye do what- 
soever Icommand you.” Andif there is one command 
which clearly and plainly Christ laid on His people, it is 
this command to go and preach. Are we obeying it? 
How do you think of Christ? Friend? Sympathiser ? 
Brother? Yes, but “Lord” as well. If you can 
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begin by saying ‘ My Gracious Lord” you will go on 
to add— 
**T own Thy right 
To every service I can pay, 
And call it my supreme delight 
To hear Thy dictates and obey.” 


2. And this second thing will follow from a realisation 
of Christ’s Lordship—a sense of confidence and inspira- 
tion. ‘“ Seeing we have this ministry,” says the Apostle 
in my chapter, “‘we faint not.” ‘This ministry.” 
And what was the ministry? The preaching of Jesus 
Christ as Lord. Because he had the Lordship of 
Christ to preach, because he knew Christ was the 
Divinely appointed King, Paul never fainted or felt 
discouraged. He confronted all the hostile power of 
Rome with a brave heart. It was not the Roman 
Emperor Paul saw on the world’s throne. He 
preached Christ Jesus as Lord. And the realisation 
that it is Christ Jesus the Lord we preach will beget 
in us a like confidence and courage. ‘‘We see 
not yet all things put under man,” says the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘‘but we see Jesus 
crowned with glory and honour.” To “see Jesus 
crowned” is to say good-bye to fear and doubt 
and depression. The man who can preach with 
Paul’s superb faith Christ Jesus as Lord will never 
faint in his ministry, no matter what the obstacles 
and discouragements may be—for the world is Christ’s 
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world, and Christ is marching on, not to defeat, but to 
the throne. 

You remember the contrasted pictures of heaven and 
earth that you have in the concluding verses of the 
Gospel of Mark, “So then the Lord Jesus sat down at 
the right hand of God... and they went forth and 
preached everywhere.” Christ took His place in the 
seat of supreme authority, the disciples went every- 
where. The Master was crowned, the disciples were 
filled with a courage that no difficulties could daunt, 
and with a devotion that seas of persecution could not 
quench. The kings of the earth set themselves and 
their rulers took counsel together against them and the 
Lord’s Anointed whom they preached; and yet they 
never quailed or faltered; they went forth to their 
labours with a joyous confidence, they knew that in 
spite of Jewish Sanhedrim and Roman governors 
God had set His King upon His holy hill of Zion. We 
have the same sufficient reason for courage and cheer 
to-day. They used to say in the late American Civil 
War that the coming of General McClellan to the 
troops was worth an army corps. It inspired the men 
with the confidence of victory. But consider our 
reasons for cheerfulness and courage! ‘‘The Lord his 
God is with him and the shout of a king is among 
them.” ‘Lo, I am with you alway even unto the end 
of the world!” We have our difficulties and dis- 
appointments in our Christian warfare. We have our 
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difficulties and disappointments in our missionary work : 
disappointments from the stubbornness of the soil in 
fields like Benares and Mirzapur ; difficulties that arise 
from the meagre response of the Churches at home. 
But for my own part, even in face of disappointments 
and deficits, I will sing no dirges. I will break out 
into no faithless lamentations. The shout of a king is 
amongst us. We preach Christ Jesus as Lord! I will 
rather sing psalms and anthems of loud thanksgiving. 
For I see One whose eyes are like a flame of fire, His 
feet like unto burnished brass, and on His head are 
many diadems, and He is arrayed in a garment 
sprinkled with blood, His own blood, and the blood of 
all His saints who have fallen in fighting His battles, 
from the blood of James, the first martyr, down to the 
blood of Chalmers and Tomkins in New Guinea, and the 
hundreds of nameless martyrs in China. And He rides 
forth to war and on that blood-sprinkled garment and 
on His thigh I behold a name written, ‘‘ King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords!” Sursum corda! Lift up your 
hearts, yea, lift them up unto the Lord! Christ is 
King! To Him all authority has been given in heaven 
and on earth. He sits now at the right hand of God, 
from henceforth expecting till His enemies be made the 
footstool of His feet. 

We preach not ourselves but Christ Jesus as Lord. 
Missions will not flag nor fail so long as we believe in 
Christ Jesus the Lord. And that is what we want in 
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these troublous and distressful days. A simpler and 
more whole-hearted faith in Jesus as Christ and Lord. 
In Jesus as ‘ Christ,’ the one and only Redeemer—for 
once we believe in Him as such we shall feel like Paul, 
“ Necessity is laid upon me, and woe is me if I preach 
not the Gospel.” In Jesus Christ ‘‘ as Lord” —for once 
we believe in Him as such, we shall feel constrained to 
spend and be spent that we may “crown Him Lord of 
all.’ Do you believe in Him as Lord and Christ? 
The Son of Man, when He cometh, shall He find faith 
on the earth? According to our faith it shall be unto 
us. Lord, increase our faith! 
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CHRIST’S TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION 


“ But thanks be unto God, which always leadeth us in triumph in 
Christ, and maketh manifest through us the savour of His knowledge 
in every place.”—2 Cor. ii. 14. 

LET me begin by calling your attention to the differ- 
ence between the Authorised Version and the Revised 
Version in the rendering of this verse. This is how it 
reads in the Authorised Version: ‘‘ Now thanks be 
unto God, which always causeth us to triumph in Christ.” 
That rendering has the double virtue of being quite 
intelligible in itself and of fitting in well with the 
context. Paul, in the preceding verses, has been 
describing the great anxiety he was in with regard to 
the Church at Corinth. He had sent them, by the 
hand of Titus, a sharp and stern letter, and he did not 
know what the result of that letter would be—whether 
it would break them into penitence and so bring them 
back to loyalty and allegiance, or whether it would 
drive them further into rebellion and result in an open 
breach between him and them. So acute was Paul’s 
anxiety that, though great opportunities of service 
opened up before him at Troas, he had not the heart to 
take advantage of them. His thoughts were all for 
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Corinth. So intolerable grew the strain that he felt he 
could not wait for the return of Titus with his report, 
but must himself go towards Corinth to meet him. 
Apparently, that meeting took place somewhere in 
Macedonia, and the good news Titus brought changed 
Paul’s feelings from those of anxiety and almost despair 
to those of gladness and thanksgiving. For the report 
Titus had to give was that at the reading of Paul’s 
letter the whole Church had been smitten with sorrow 
and grief, and had returned to its allegiance to the 
Apostle. It was not rejection Titus reported, but 
obedience; not defeat, but victory. And this thanks- 
giving of my text is the outpouring of Paul’s gratitude 
for a great deliverance. ‘“‘ Now thanks be unto God, 
which always causeth us to triumph in Christ.” The 
one objection to the rendering of the Authorised Version 
is that the verb translated ‘‘ causeth us to triumph ”’ is 
never found in that sense in Greek literature. It rather 
means “‘ triumphs over us,” “leads us in triumph.” In 
the one other instance in which it occurs in St. Paul’s 
writings that is quite obviously the meaning it bears. 
“Christ,” Paul says in that passage, ‘‘ having spoiled 
the principalities and powers, made a show of them 
openly, triumphing over them in it.”’ The Revisers have 
therefore abandoned the old translation and given the 
verb the meaning which it bears everywhere else, and 
they render the sentence, ‘‘ Thanks be unto God, who 
always leadeth us in triumph in Christ.” The victory, 
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according to this translation, is not Paul’s, but God’s. 
The Apostle is not himself the conqueror; he is a 
captive led along in the Conqueror’s triumphal proces- 
sion. And though at first sight this translation does 
not seem quite relevant to the context, I am satisfied 
that in clinging to the recognised meaning of the verb 
the Revisers have done right and have correctly inter- 
preted Paul’s mind. Now what I want to do is to 
discover, and, if I can, explain exactly what this 
thanksgiving of St. Paul’s means. 

Perhaps I had better begin by saying that the imagery 
of my text is suggested to the Apostle by those festive 
processions with which the Romans were wont to cele- 
brate a great victory. After a successful campaign 
which had resulted in the addition of territory to the 
Roman Empire the victorious general was awarded a 
“triumph.” The triumph consisted in a solemn pro- 
cession all along the Via Sacra up to the Capitol, where 
sacrifice was offered to Jupiter. In front walked the 
magistrates and the Senate; next came carriages laden 
with spoil; next came the most distinguished captives, 
the chiefs and generals of the subjugated peoples ; 
immediately after them came the victorious general 
himself in a chariot drawn by four horses; and behind 
him the troops whom he had led to victory. The latest 
triumph celebrated in Rome had been that of the 
Emperor Claudius for the conquest of this island of 
ours, when the British chief Caractacus was marched 
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in chains through the streets in front of the Emperor’s 
car and exhibited as the chief trophy of victory. Now 
that is the figure that is in Paul’s mind, this figure of 
the Roman triumph. It is the “‘ triumphal procession ” 
of Jesus Christ he sees. Jesus Christ has gone a-warring 
against the ‘‘ kingdoms of this world.” He has taken 
up the sword against the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. He has gone forth, as John Bunyan would say, 
on a holy war to recover the great empire of Man-soul 
for its rightful Lord. And already mighty victories 
have been won, and amongst the captives who go 
before Christ’s triumphal chariot, the proofs and 
evidences of His victory, the Apostle sees himself. 
He was one of Christ’s trophies, one of our Lord’s 
*‘spoils of victory.” ‘‘ Thanks be unto God, which 
always leadeth us in triumph in Christ.” 


THE CONQUERING POWER OF CHRIST 


And the first thought that suggests itself to me as 
I think of this picture of Jesus as the triumphant 
Conqueror, and of Paul led along in His captive train, 
is that of the subduing and irresistible power of Christ. 
The number and the quality of the captives who walked 
in the triumphal procession of any Roman general were 
the measure of the magnitude of the victory won by 
him. People could argue from the multitude and the 
rank of the captives up to the skill and prowess of the 
victorious general. In much the same way the power, 
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the subduing and resistless power of Jesus, is revealed 
by the captives He takes, by the multitude of prisoners 
who walk before His triumphal car. In imagination I 
can see the ‘triumphal procession” of which the 
Apostle here speaks. And when it comes to the 
trophies of victory, they are a multitude which no man 
can number; they are of every kindred and tribe and 
people and tongue; they are of every colour and speech. 
In the very front of the procession I can see men like 
Matthew, the publican, and Zacchzus, the chief publi- 
can; I can see the woman who was a sinner; I can see 
the dying robber; I can see Joseph of Arimatheza, the 
honourable counsellor; and the eunuch of Ethiopia; 
and Cornelius, the Roman centurion; and the Philip- 
pian gaoler; and Onesimus, the runaway slave. Anda 
little further back I can see Augustine, the converted 
rake, and Francis, the regenerated fop; and further 
back still I can see Henry Barrowe, and John Bunyan, 
and John Newton, and Colonel Gardiner; and further 
back still my eye travels over an ever-expanding 
multitude until it rests upon the men and women whom 
by the score and the hundred Jesus has been snatching 
as brands from the burning in these days of ours. 
What trophies of grace they are! What a testimony 
to the power of Christ they are! But in all that vast 
and innumerable host of ‘‘ Captives of the Lord,” the 
most conspicuous figure is this man Paul, and the most 
magnificent tribute to our Lord’s victorious power is 
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the fact that Paul is in His captive train. It wasa 
long and hard and stubborn fight—the fight between 
Jesus and Paul. We read about the vision on the road 
to Damascus, and are half tempted to think that the 
whole story of Christ’s battle for the soul of Saul is 
contained in that chapter. We speak of Saul’s 
surrender as a “sudden conversion.” But it is just 
there we make our mistake. I very much question 
whether there ever is such a thing as a ‘sudden 
conversion.” Behind every “sudden conversion ” there 
lie long, though hidden, processes. Behind every 
*“sudden ”’ public decision there lie all the hidden but 
persistent working of Christian influences, the prayers 
of Christian homes, the accumulated pressure of 
Christian appeals. Saul’s conversion was sudden only 
in its public manifestation. There had been strivings 
in Saul’s soul for months, perhaps for years. For 
months, perhaps for years, he had been kicking against 
the pricks. What happened on the way to Damascus 
was not the first and only encounter that Saul had 
with Jesus. It was the last battle of a long campaign. 
But at Damascus the campaign finished, and it ended in 
a wonderful victory for Jesus. The mighty man fell 
there, and all the weapons of his warfare perished, and 
the Saul who left Jerusalem breathing out threatenings 
and slaughter against the Christians made his first public 
appearance in Damascus as a preacher of the faith he 
had set out to persecute. And ever since he had been 
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led about from place to place in the captive train of 
Christ. And when I see Paul in the procession I am 
assured of two things: 

1. Christ can triumph over the bitterest, strongest and 
mightiest of adversaries. For Paul was not simply 
indifferent to Christ. He fought against Christ with 
all his power. His hostility was active, fierce, 
uncompromising. He was a blasphemer and a per- 
secutor and injurious. He bent all his energies to the 
task of stamping out what he considered to be a 
dangerous and pestilent heresy. This was the man 
whom Jesus took captive. This is the man—the 
ex-persecutor—whom I see adorning Christ’s triumphal 
procession. The Christ who took Paul captive can 
take any one and every one captive! Indeed, He has 
been repeating the miracle all down the centuries! He 
has been changing the sinner into a saint; the 
persecutor into a preacher. Paul is only the first of 
a great multitude who came to curse and stayed to 
pray. Jesus Christ had no bitterer enemy in Ephesus 
than Demetrius the silversmith. He fought against Him 
with his two hands. He tried, as you all remember, 
to persecute Christ’s preachers and to stop their work. 
And yet when I turn to John’s letter—John who 
took up Paul’s work at Ephesus—this is what I read: 
“Demetrius hath the witness of all men and of the 
truth itself.” Jesus took Demetrius captive. -In 
Corinth the leader of the unbelieving Jews who stirred 
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up the riot against Paul and dragged him to the 
judgment seat was Sosthenes. Sosthenes was filled 
with blind and bitter rage against Paul and against 
Paul’s Master. But when I turn to Paul’s first letter 
to the Church at Corinth this is what I read in the 
very opening sentence, “ Paul, called to be an apostle 
of Jesus Christ through the will of God, and Sosthenes 
our brother.” Our brother! Jesus had taken Sosthenes 
prisoner ; the onetime persecutor had become “ our 
brother.” And He has been winning trophies just 
as notable all down the centuries. Down to these 
latter days, when in South Wales He has been turning 
the leaders of gambling clubs and the leaders of 
atheistic clubs—the Demetriuses and the Sosthenes of 
their districts—into preachers of His Gospel and 
mighty men of prayer. Yes, I take comfort from the 
presence of Paul in the procession. Christ has His 
adversaries and foes still: And sometimes our hearts 
faint when we think of their strength. But the Christ 
who captured Paul can overcome and conquer every 
adversary. ‘‘ Thou hast conquered, O Galilean,” cried 
the dying Julian who had measured himself in conflict 
with Christ and been broken by Him. “ Thou hast 
conquered, O Galilean.” Yes, and every antagonist 
and foe will some day make the same confession, 
“‘ Thou hast conquered, O Galilean.” ‘‘ He must reign 
till He hath put all His enemies under His feet.” 
So let us be of good courage. There are no 
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unconquerable foes. Jesus Christ can save “even to 
the uttermost.” 

2. And the second truth I learn when I look at 
Paul in the procession is that Jesus Christ can take 
captive the men of greatest intellect and mightiest mind. 
“Not many wise,” Paul himself wrote, “‘not many 
noble, not many mighty are called.” For the most 
part the first disciples were humble provincials, despised 
publicans, simple women. God hid things from the 
wise and prudent, and revealed them unto babes. But 
let us not make the mistake of thinking that Christianity 
is only for the simple and the unlearned. Christ casts 
His spell over the mightiest intellects. For amongst 
the ‘giants of the mind,” Paul was certainly one. 
Read his Epistle to the Romans, or his Epistle to the 
Ephesians, and you will know for yourselves that you are 
in touch with a man of subtle, massive, daring mind. He 
was a man of magnificent intellect. And Paul is in the 
procession. And he is but one amongst a multitude. 
All these centuries Jesus Christ has been casting His 
spell upon the great thinkers of our world, and taking 
captive their hearts. Augustine, Galileo, Francis Bacon, 
John Milton, John Locke, Samuel Butler, Alfred 
Tennyson, Robert Browning—they are all in the 
procession. People tell us in these days that science is 
discarding faith. Some loud and blatant folk tell us 
that no man of any intellect now believes. They forget 
that the greatest scientists of our day and time, and other 
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master-minds like the late Mr. Gladstone, all delight to 
own allegiance to Jesus. And though there be some 
who seem to repudiate His authority for the moment, 
like that great and candid soul, G. J. Romanes, they 
will return to Jesus before long and gladly acknowledge 
Him as Lord and King. Paul in the procession is a 
tribute to the mighty power of Christ. Paul in the 
procession is a proof—if proof were needed—that we 
shall yet see all things put under Him; that the 
kingdoms of this world must become the kingdom of 
our Lord and of His Christ. 


PauL’s Joy in His CAPTIVITY 


But now I pass on to another point. Paul is not 
only a captive in Christ’s triumphal procession, but he 
rejoices in his captivity. ‘Thanks be unto God,” he 
cries, ‘‘ which always leadeth us in triumph in Christ.” 
This is an extraordinary thing—a prisoner rejoicing 
that he is being led in triumph in his conqueror’s train! 
I cannot find that any captive in a Roman triumph 
ever did so. The triumphal procession that made the 
victorious general’s breast beat high with pride filled 
the hearts of the captives who marched in front of his 
chariot with tragic and unutterable woe. For when 
the procession reached the Capitoline hill, the captive 
chiefs were led aside and put to death. But hereisa 
captive, rejoicing in his captivity, thanking God that he 
was being led in triumph by Christ. What is the 
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meaning of it? Why this, Christ’s triumph over a 
man does not mean death for him, it means life and 
liberty, and peace and joy. Take the case of Paul 
himself. If you want to know what he was before 
Christ took him captive, read that terrible seventh 
chapter of his Epistle to the Romans. That is just a 
transcript of Paul’s own spiritual experience. His 
life was one of hopeless, internal strife. There was a 
constant battle going on between what he calls “‘ flesh 
and spirit,” and the result of it was that the good 
which he wanted to do, he did not do; and the evil 
which he hated, that he practised. And between it 
all, Paul was brought to distraction and misery. 
‘Wretched man that lam,” he cries; ‘‘ who shall deliver 
me out of this body of death?” ‘“ Death,” notice! that 
was his position before Jesus took him captive. But 
the day Jesus took him captive was the beginning of 
new life for Paul. Notice the words that are con- 
tinually upon his lips after that great event: 
Liberty—* the glorious liberty of -the children of God.” 
Peace—‘‘ the peace of God which passeth understand- 
ing.” Joy—‘“‘ rejoice always, and again I say, rejoice.” 
Hope—‘“‘the hope of the glory of God.” Cromwell 
used always to speak of the day on which the battles of 
Dunbar and Worcester were fought as the day of his 
“crowning mercies.” The day on which the battle of 
Damascus was fought was the day of Paul’s crowning 
mercy. To it he returns again and again. It was his 
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true birthday: the day that brought into his life his 
choicest blessing. The day when Jesus triumphed 
over him was the beginning of happy and victorious life 
for Paulhimself. ‘Thanks be unto God, which always 
leadeth us in triumph in Christ.” 

We know of cases on the plane of secular history 
where people have reaped blessings through their 
very subjugation. The people of India fought hard 
for their independence. In the Mutiny many made 
a desperate effort to regain it. And yet, as a matter 
of fact, India has reaped priceless blessings through 
its conquest by England. Life is safer, freer, 
happier for the native Indian to-day because 
England took his country captive. The same can 
be said of Egypt. Arabi Pasha’s rebellion was just 
the uprising of national sentiment—the Egyptian 
hunger for independence. And yet Egypt has profited 
immensely from the English occupation. British rule 
has brought in its train incalculable benefits. So that 
an Egyptian princess could write to one of the Egyptian 
papers, the other day, and attribute the salvation of the 
people, from the political and economic point of 
view, to the fact that England had taken control of 
Egyptian affairs. That royal lady gloried in the fact 
that Egypt was being led in triumph by England. 
But no conquest ever results in such blessings as 
conquest at the hands of Jesus. The man who has 
been taken captive by Christ thanks God day and night 
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for his captivity. ‘ Thanks be unto God,” he cries with 
Paul, ‘which always leadeth us in triumph in Christ.” 
For the day of his surrender is really the day of his 
emancipation. The day of his defeat is really the 
beginning of a new, rich, large life. Zacchzus had 
lived like the rest of the world for self all his days. 
Gain had been his one object. Christ came into his 
house and took him captive. It was the beginning of 
a new life for him. Peace and joy, to which he had 
been long a stranger, entered his heart that day. He 
began to laugh and singagain that day. All his happi- 
ness in life Zaccheus owed to the triumph of Christ. 
‘Thanks be to God,” he cried every time he thought 
of the day when Christ cast his spell upon him, ‘‘ which, 
always leadeth us in triumph in Christ.” The woman 
who was a sinner lived like a multitude of others, for 
pleasure. Character, reputation, shame, she sacrificed 
them all on the altar of her sensual passions. And 
instead of pleasure, she reaped wretchedness and pain 
and despair. And then Jesus took her captive. And 
the happiness she had sought in vain in sensual delight 
came to her of its own accord. Life became full of 
sunshine for her. ‘‘ Thanks be to God,” she cried, 
every time she thought of the day when she was 
brought a captive to the feet of Christ. And that is 
the experience of all who have been taken captive by 
Jesus. They do not deplore their captivity—they rejoice 
in it. They do not chafe under their chain—they 
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glory in it. “Paul, a bond-slave of Jesus Christ.” 
“Simon Peter, a bond-slave of Jesus Christ.” They 
glory in their bondage. They boast of their enslave- 
ment to Jesus. 

‘Dear Lord and Master mine,” sings T. H. Gill, 
“Thy happy servant see! My Conqueror, with 
what joy Divine, Thy captive clings to Thee.” 
‘‘Happy servant”! And again, ‘‘ With what joy, 
Thy captive clings to Thee”! And the reason is, 
this is a conquest that enriches the conquered; this 
is an enslavement that liberates the enslaved. A 
man is never a free man, a strong man, a happy 
man, until he has been conquered by Christ. The 
man who is “his own master,” as he terms it, is ina 
state of the most galling bondage, for there is no service 
so tyrannical as that of self. But when Jesus comes 
into our hearts, wars against our passions and lusts, 
and brings us low; when He takes captive mind and 
heart and will; then, and then alone, do we enter 
into possession of freedom and peace and joy. Has 
Christ taken us captive? and are we in His 
triumphal train? ‘‘ He that hath the Son hath life,” 
says the old Book. Yes, but that might be altered thus : 
“He that the Son hath, hath life.’ He over whom 
Jesus lords it and masters it, he and he alone has life— 
really knows what life is. Has Christ taken us captive ? 
Have we yielded ourselves to Him? Life, peace, 
joy—they all come by way of surrender. ‘“‘ Take 
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My yoke upon you.... and ye Shall find rest.” 
Take His yoke. No one who has really taken it has 
ever wished to shake it off. We shall not either. 
We shall thank God that we are led in triumph by 
Christ and in His triumphal train we shall want 
ever to be: 
‘My Conqueror and my King, 
Still keep me in Thy train, 


And with Thee Thy glad captive bring 
When Thou return’st to reign.” 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE CAPTURED 


Let me add a word, in the third place, about the 
remarkable statement in the concluding portion of my 
text. Paul says that through him—led in triumph as 
he was by Christ—the savour of the knowledge of God 
was made manifest in every place. The captive, in 
a word, was a testimony tothe Captor. The captives in 
the procession through the streets of Rome were in a 
way a testimony to the general. They were a tribute 
to his prowess and military skill. They revealed him 
as a general to be feared and dreaded. And their 
death at a certain stage in the procession was a 
testimony to his pitilessness. Paul, too, was a testi- 
mony to his Captor. But not to His pitilessness. 
And not simply to His prowess. Paul was a testimony 
to His grace and mercy and love. He manifested 
the savour of the knowledge of God in every place. 
The savour of it! The sweetness and winsomeness 
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and charm of it! A look at the captive made men 
realise the loveand grace of the Captor. People looked 
at Paul, and they fell in love with Paul’s Master and 
King. For Paul was a man full of radiant peace and 
joy. He went through the world with a singing heart 
and a shining face. And this was how he accounted 
for it: ‘“‘ By the grace of God lam whatIam.” It was 
his Conqueror who gave him his peace and his joy. 
Paul’s speech, his looks, his life, all commended his 
Gospel; they gave charm and winsomeness to his 
message. He manifested in every place the savour of 
the knowledge of God. Dowe? Do we make the 
name of God fragrant and sweet ? There are some of us 
who make the name of God harsh and repellent and 
terrifying. Men see nothing in us to attract and draw 
them to the God we profess to serve. What is wanted 
is that we should make manifest the savour of the 
knowledge of God. That we should reveal God as the 
altogether lovely. A happy, sunny, Christian life will 
doit. But before we can live such a peaceful, happy, 
sunny, Christian life our surrender to Jesus must be 
complete: He must triumph over us in every place. 
He must rule over everything. It is just because our 
surrender has been so incomplete that so little of the 
charm of the Christian life has been seen in us. 
But when heart and life are given entirely to Jesus, 
what a savour of the knowledge of God goes forth! 
How fragrant it makes the very name of God to 
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be! In the long run there is nothing so winning 
as a genuine Christian life. May Christ so lead 
us in triumph always and everywhere; may He 
so rule us, dominate us and absolutely possess us 
that we shall be changed into His likeness, become 
gracious, kind, merciful, pure, loving, as He was, and 
so make manifest the savour of the knowledge of God 
in every place. 
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XII 
THE MINISTRY OF THE MOUNTAIN 


“ And after six days Jesus taketh with Him Peter and James and 
John his brother, and bringeth them up into a high mountain 
apart.”,—MATT. xvii. I. 


No one can read the Gospel history without noticing 
how large a part the ‘‘mountain” plays in the life of 
our Lord. Nearly every great event of His life is 
associated with some mountain or other. It was 
on a mountain that the last and fiercest of His 
temptations assailed Him; it was from a mountain He 
delivered the greatest of His sermons; it was on a 
mountain He chose His twelve Apostles; it was on a 
mountain He was transfigured so that His face did 
shine as the sun and His garments became white as 
the light ; it was on a mountain He died; and it was 
from a mountain He ascended with glory. And it was 
not simply on the occasion of these great and critical 
events that our Lord sought the mountain. He was 
a mountain lover. He was habitually there. Listen 
to this sentence from the gospel story: ‘‘ And after He 
had sent the multitudes away He went up into the 
mountain apart to pray.” That was Hiscustom. That 
was Hissettled habit. Aftera busy and exacting day in 
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the crowded and feverish city Christ sought refreshing 
and renewal by stealing away to the cool and quiet 
hills. For let us never forget there is a soothing and 
healing ministry in Nature. There are many of us 
who know how the fresh, crisp air of the moun- 
tains breathes new vigour into our jaded and tired 
bodies, and sends us back again home refreshed and 
strengthened for another spell of work. But it is not 
a merely physical ministry that Nature exercises. It 
ministers also to the mind and the soul. Nature is 
calm and large and restful. And in communion with 
its ‘‘immensities and eternities”’ the mind gets release 
from life’s petty worries, and the fever of the soul is 
soothed. And Jesus appreciated the ministry of 
Nature. He loved “the silence that is in the starry 
sky, the sleep that is among the lonely hills.” After 
the conflicts and labours of the day they acted as balm 
to His soul. But it was not simply for communion 
with Nature that He sought the mountain, but chiefly 
for fellowship with God. ‘‘He went up into the moun- 
tain apart to pray.” The mountain was our Lord’s 
oratory. He sought it not chiefly that He might be 
soothed by Nature’s calm, but that He might enjoy 
quiet converse with God. For our Lord’s life, remem- 
ber, was a very busy life. It was a life lived very 
much in the public eye. ‘There were many coming 
and going, so that He had not leisure so much as 
to eat.” It was only by stealing away after nightfall 
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to the solemn and quiet hills that He found opportunity 
for that loving and intimate fellowship with His 
Father that even He could not live without. And 
Jesus not only sought the mountain Himself, but He 
encouraged the disciples to seek it also. ‘“ He taketh 
with Him Peter and James and John his brother, and 
bringeth them up into a high mountain apart.” It 
was an acted precept; it was a counsel put into 
practice. And if we are in earnest about following 
the lead of Christ we shall often draw aside into the 
mountain apart to pray. It would be well for us if 
we sought the solitude of Nature. There is a truth 
in the old saying, ‘‘ God made the country, man made 
the town.” You remember what was said of Isaac in 
the old Book? He went out to meditate in the field 
at the eventide. And there is no doubt the field helped 
the meditation. The quietness and beauty and 
spaciousness of Nature all help to bring God near to 
us. Dr. Stalker tells us in one of his books that he 
never realised how helpful Nature is to devotion until 
one day he climbed a hill above Inverary and lay on 
the summit of it, musing through a summer forenoon. 
On every hand there stretched a solitary world of 
mountain and moorland ; the lake below was gleaming 
in the sun like a shield of silver; the town was visible 
at the foot of the hill, and the passengers could be seen 
moving in the streets; but no sound of its bustle 
reached on high. The great sky was over all and God 
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seemed just at hand, waiting to hear every word. 
That is no unusual experience. Nature is helpful to 
communion. The God, with whom we lose touch 
sometimes in the busy life of the crowded city, is very 
nigh at hand when we go forth to meditate in the 
field. And it will profit us, oftener than we do at 
present, to imitate the example of the old Hebrew 
patriarch, and to follow our Lord as He withdraws 
to the mountain apart to pray. But afterall, the question 
of place is secondary. There are many of us so tied by 
business, so pressed by work, that, with the exception 
of the few days of our annual holiday, we have scarcely 
any opportunity of communing with Nature. From 
early morn till late night our place is in the crowded 
street and amidst the thronging cares of human life. 
“The mountain” in the literal sense is not for us. 
But the literal sense is not the most important sense. 
The mountain, as I have said, was our Lord’s oratory. 
It was not Nature He sought, but His Father. And 
if life is to be worthy and true and strong, we must 
follow Christ in this respect and withdraw regularly to 
the mountain apart to pray. The mount of com- 
munion must be a place to which we continually 
resort. ‘“‘ Live,’ says Marcus Aurelius, that wisest and 
most Christian of Roman sages, “as on a mountain.” 
Perhaps the meaning he read into his precept is not 
exactly the same as the meaning I shall put upon it. 
But that is the counsel I want to pass on to you: 
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** Live ason a mountain.” If you want life to be great 
and noble and triumphant you must be “ mountain 
men.” For consider what the mountain does for us. 
In other words, let us talk together for a few minutes 
about ‘“‘ the ministry of the mountain.’”’ Why should 


we continually repair to the mountain ? 


SOLITUDE 


Well, I answer, first, for the solitude of it. Man, 
we are told, is a gregarious animal, and that is no 
doubt true. He was not meant to be alone. He 
has his social instincts, and only arrives at the full 
stature of his manhood as he enters into the varied 
relationships that bind one man to his fellows. But 
man is not simply a ‘‘gregarious animal”; he is 
also an individual; he has cares, burdens, responsi- 
bilities, sins, which even his nearest and best cannot 
share. And just because he is an individual with 
his own individual life to live, and his own indi- 
vidual burdens to bear, man must not be always in 
the crowd. If he is to realize himself there will be 
times when he will “commune with his own heart 
and be still.” We Protestants are very severe upon 
monasticism, and rightly so. It is a one-sided and 
therefore false system. The monk sacrifices his duties 
to society to his care for his own soul. But is there 
no danger that we should fall into the opposite error ? 
Is there no danger that in our social activities we 
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should forget the private needs of the soul? If you 
were to ask me what is the most pressing peril of our 
day, I think I should answer in Wordsworth’s line, 
“ The world is too much with us.” We are too much 
in the crowd. We are careful and troubled about 
many things. We are too busy, even in the Christian 
Church. And if you ask me what is our sorest and 
most urgent need, I think I should answer more quietness, 
more time to think; in other words, a more frequent 
resort to the mountain. You remember the startling 
reason Isaiah alleges for the apostasy of Israel—for the 
calamitous mistakes Israel was making? Here it is— 
“My people doth not consider,” or, to put it in still 
more unmistakable language, ‘‘ My people do not 
think.” That was the root reason of the whole mischief. 
They did not think. They never reviewed their lives 
quietly and seriously before God. And that is what is 
the matter with us—we do not think. Many of us 
make irremediable mistakes ; many of us make hideous 
ruin of our lives—all because we do not think. There 
are some of us who simply could not go on living as 
we are doing if we only gave ourselves time to think 
quietly over our lives in the presence of God. But we 
are so feverishly busy, and we live so constantly in the 
crowd, that we never give ourselves a chance. For, 
somehow, things that seem all right to us when we are 
in the crowd look so different when God and we look at 
them together. But as it is, we mar and disfigure and 
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sometimes spoil our lives, all because we never give our- 
selves a quiet time. You know what the doctors almost 
invariably order for fevered patients? Perfect quiet- 
ness. And that is what we want. A time of perfect 
quiet—when we can talk things over with God. “Enter 
into thy closet,’’ said our Lord, ‘‘ and shut to the door 
and pray to thy Father who is in secret.” ‘‘ Climb 
the mountain,” said Jesus in effect, ‘‘ for the solitude 
and quietness of it.” It will be poor comfort to think 
that we wasted and frittered and fooled our lives 
away all because we did not give ourselves time to 
think. 


, 


ALTITUDE 


And in the second place, resort continually to the 
mountain, not simply for its quiet, but for the view you 
get from it. That is why people clamber up to the tops 
of the hills in our own land—for the view they get from 
the summit. There is a certain climb in the little 
Salop town of Church Stretton, known as the walk to 
‘““the Pole’”—the Pole marking the highest point in 
the encircling hills. And every one climbs to the Pole 
because from it your eyes can roam over a magnificent 
panorama,—from Snowdon on the north-west, to the 
Malvern Hills on the east and the Brecon Mountains 
on the south. The higher a person climbs the further 
he sees. The man in the valley enjoys nothing but a 
very contracted view. It is the man on the mountain 
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who can look out on the great world, and who really 
knows how the land lies. And it is very much like that 
with human life. It is only as you stand upon the mount 
with God that you see life steadily and see it whole. 
Do you remember how John Bunyan, in the course 
of his dream, brings his pilgrims to the Delectable 
Mountains? And in the morning the shepherds called 
them to walk with them: so they went forth with 
them and walked awhile, having a pleasant prospect 
on every side. And the shepherds took them to various 
summits, to the mount called Error, where they showed 
them the ghastly precipices, and then to Mount Caution, 
where they showed them the path that led to Doubting 
Castle; and then to Hill Clear, where they gave the 
pilgrims the perspective glass with which to espy the 
gates of the celestial city. Andalthough, for the shaking 
of their hands, they could not look steadily through the 
glass, yet they saw something like the gate, and 
caught a glimpse of the glory of the place. Which is 
only John Bunyan’s way of saying that when men 
stand upon the mount with God, they see the perils of 
earth and the glories of heaven; they learn what to 
avoid and what to seek; they understand the real 
meaning and purpose of life. But the misfortune is that 
so many multitudes never climb the hill at all. They 
live on the low levels, down in the valley, and the 
valley constitutes the whole of their little world. They 
have no outlook or perspective. They live as if the 
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world of flesh and sense and time were everything. 
And that is not to be surprised at—for if they never 
climb the mountain they can never see the view. ‘“ He 
carried me away in the spirit,” says the apostle John, 
“to a mountain great and high, and showed me the 
holy city Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from 
God, having the glory of God.’’ Unless a man. has 
climbed that great and high mountain of communion 
he can never see the holy city, and if he never sees 
that holy city, ‘“‘ heavenly Salem, vision dear of peace 
and love,” he will naturally live for the prizes and 
pleasures of earth. And that is what I see when I look 
abroad, multitudes living on the low levels, multitudes 
toiling and working in earth’s valley with never a thought 
of what lies beyond. ‘Soul, eat, drink, and be merry; 
thou hast much goods.” Thus speaks the average 
“valley” man. Goods—the world’s wealth and honours 
and pleasures, these are the things he counts best worth 
having; these are the things for which he lives. He 
makes his portion in this life, and so is ushered into the 
next miserable and blind and poor and naked. Scripture 
seems to suggest that men may live on different levels. 
And the levels on which they live decide the things for 
which they seek. I find, for instance that, Paul speaks 
of the “‘ flesh ” level and the “‘spirit ’ level. There are 
some who “live after the flesh,” he says, absorbed in the 
material and the sensual, and they “ mind the things of 
the flesh’’—material and sensual things are all their 
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desire. But there are others who live ona loftier level ; 
they live ‘after the spirit,” and consequently spiritual 
things are all their passion and pursuit. And toa man 
who lives on this mountain level—“ after the spirit ”— 
how small and insignificant the ‘things of the flesh” 
appear! You know how dwarfed objects in the valley 
appear when you look down upon them from a height! 
And equally insignificant the wealth and honours and 
pleasures of life appear when you view them from the 
mount of God. Here is St. Paul regarding from this 
height the privileges and honours and titles of earth 
—and this is what he says: ‘‘ Yea, verily, and I count 
all things to be loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus my Lord, for whom I suffered the loss 
of all things, and do count them but dung that I may 
gain Christ.” That is the speech of the mountain level. 
“Sell, sell, sell all things for Christ,” cries Samuel 
Rutherford; ‘fan hour of Christ is worth a world of 
worlds.” That is the speech of the mountain level. 
* Sirs,” cried James Gannock on the scaffold on which 
he was to lay his life down for Christ, ‘‘ His Cross 
hath been paved over with love to me all along, and 
it is sweeter now than ever. O my sweet lot this day, 
for me to go to a gibbet for Christ and His cause!” 
That is the speech of the mountain level. ‘“‘HadIa 
thousand lives I would lay them all down at the feet 
of Jesus Christ,” said David Brainerd. That is the 
speech of the mountain level. 
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“I would not breathe for worldly joy, 
Or to increase my worldly good, 
Nor future days nor powers employ, 
To spread a sounding name abroad. 
*Tis to my Saviour I would live, 

To Him who for my ransom died ; 
Nor could untainted Eden give 

Such bliss as blossoms at His side,” 


sings Philip Doddridge. That is the speech of the 
mountain level. But we must climb the mountain and 
see the view if we are to be able to speak like that. 
Is that our native speech? On which level do we 
live? On the valley level, or on the mountain level ? 
What are the things we mind—the things of the flesh 
or the things of the spirit? What. is our world? This 
present and fleeting world of time and sense; or does 
our vision embrace the world to come? Lest we 
commit the tragic and fatal blunder of loving the 
world, and giving our life to the world, and grasping at 
prizes that turn to dust in our hands, let us go often to 
the mountain and through the perspective glass of faith 
gaze on the glories of the celestial city. For it is only 
as we see the better country that we shall be able to 


_ live as pilgrims and sojourners in this. 


HEALTH 


And yet again, resort continually to the mountain not 
simply for quietness and the view—but resort to it too 
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for its health-giving power. There is nothing like the 
mountain for bringing new vigour into tired and jaded 
frames. Doctors find men exhausted and utterly worn 
out. They want bracing, they say. And so they send 
them to the hills, to some upland place, and the strong, 
crisp winds of the hills soon bring the spring and the 
buoyancy, and the elasticity back again. And, it isjust 
like that with the moral and spiritual life. We get 
morally and spiritually ‘“‘run down.” The difficulties 
and temptations and trials of life leave us limp and 
exhausted. Do you know what we need? Mountain 
air. Listen; ‘“‘ They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength ; they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles; they shall run and not be weary; they 
shall walk and not faint.””’ That was why our Lord 
Himself sought the mountain so often. He refreshed 
and strengthened Himself for His task in those hours of 
communion. Let us follow Him with reverent steps as 
He goes to the garden on the night in which He was 
betrayed. It is a fainting and almost exhausted Christ we 
see under the olive trees, crying, ‘‘ If it be possible let this 
cup pass.” But He had come to His mountain and He 
renewed His strength, and before long I hear Him say, 
‘*Not as I will, but as Thou wilt.”” And that is how we 
must brace up our strength. There are tasks confronting 
us as individuals and churches, that we can only accom- 
plish by regularly resorting to the mountain. ‘“‘ This 
kind,” said Jesus of the spirit of evil, ‘cometh forth by 
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nothing save by prayer.” To fight the evil in our souls, 
to fight the evil in the world, we must again and again 
resort to the mountain. I wonder whether the limpness 
and flaccidity and impotence of our religious life are due 
to the fact that we neglect the mountain? Is that 
why young people so often make such a poor stand 
against temptation? Have they forgotten the way to 
the mountain? Have they given up their habits of 
prayer? I wonder whether that is why Christian work 
drags and churches seem powerless to cope with the sin 
rampantallaround? Have weneglected the mountain? 
‘This kind can come forth by nothing but by prayer.” 
But to praying people and praying churches nothing is 
impossible. You have heard of that brave and intrepid 
missionary on a pioneer journey who found himself 
confronted by apparently insurmountable difficulties. 
He called a halt: his courage was ebbing away: he 
was on the point of retreating, when he sought his 
Master’s face in prayer; he climbed the mountain to 
talk with God. And as he sojourned on the mountain, 
strength, vigour, cheerful hope all came back again, and 
when he rose from his knees this was the order he gave— 
“Forward, in God’s name.” He had breathed the 
bracing mountain air. Do you want to live triumphant 
lives? Do you want to see the church going forth 
conquering and to conquer? Then be familiar with 
the mountain path. ‘‘ They that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength.” 
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PEACE 


And lastly, seek the mountain not simply for its 
quietness and the view it gives, and the new health it 
bestows, but also for the peace it brings. ‘The moun- 
tains,” says the psalmist, ‘‘shall bring peace to the 
people.” It is no unusual thing for a mountain climber 
to find that when he reaches a certain altitude he is 
above clouds and mists and storms which trouble and 
harass the valley below—above them, and enjoying rich 
and glorious sunshine. That is the invariable experi- 
ence of him who climbs the mount of God. He rises 
clean above the cares and troubles that harass and 
disturb other men. It is perpetual sunshine with him. 
“My peace,” said Jesus. He was a man of sorrows. 
But He was in the sunshine, nevertheless. It was 
mountain peace. ‘‘ Rejoice alway,” said Paul. He 
was in prison when he wrote it. But he was in the 
sunshine, nevertheless. It was mountain peace. Do 
you remember what our hymn says? 


**T stand upon the mount with God, 

With sunlight in my soul. 

I hear the storms in vales beneath, 
I hear the thunders roll. 

But I am calm with Thee, my God, 
Beneath these glorious skies, 

And to the height on which I stand, 
Nor storms nor clouds can rise.”’ 


“In the world ’”—on that level—ye shall have tribula- 
tion; but “im Me”—on that lofty level—ye shall have 
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peace. That is it—“in Me”! We have but toclimb the 
mountain, and we shall find the peace of God which 
passeth understanding, keeping watch and guard over 
our hearts. The mountain! Do we frequent it? 
Are we imitators of Christ? Are we men of prayer? 
Do we delight in communion? Quietness, vision, 
power and peace—they are all mountain blessings. 
Covet them, seek them, be resolved to possess them. 
They are more precious than rubies, and all the things 
we can desire are not to be compared unto them. And 
if we frequent the mount of communion there is yet 
another mountain to which our Lord will one day bring 
us. We shall come at last to Mount Zion, to the city 
of the Living God, to the general assembly and church 
of the first-born who are enrolled in heaven, and 
to the spirits of just men made perfect. 
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PAST AND PRESENT 


“God having provided some better thing concerning us, that 
apart from us they should not be made perfect.”—HEB. xi. 40. 

Turis word that I have taken for my text is one of the 
deepest and profoundest words in the whole of Sacred 
Writ. Let me in a sentence or two remind you of the 
connection in which it stands. The apostle has been 
speaking of the glorious achievements of the heroes of 
faith. In moving and thrilling language he reminds 
the Hebrew Christians to whom he was writing of those 
men who, through faith in the unseen and eternal, 
subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained 
promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the 
power of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, from 
weakness were made strong, waxed mighty in war, 
turned to flight armies of aliens. He summons up 
from the buried past the great and mighty dead, and 
passes them in splendid procession before the mental 
vision of his readers—Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Jacob, 
Joseph, Moses, Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jephthah, 
David, Samuel, and the prophets—men the fame of 
whose deeds sounded down the centuries, and whom they 
had been taught to revere as the leaders and princes of 
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their race. And then the apostle turns to his readers and 
tells them they are better off and more richly blessed 
than these ancient saints. They possessed what these 
ancient saints had longed for but never enjoyed. They 
were better off than Abraham, better off than Moses, 
better off than David and Samuel and the prophets. 
These seers and saints of ancient times had longed to 
see the day of the Son of Man—the day in the light of 
which these Hebrew Christians were living—and had 
not seen it. ‘‘ These all, having had witness borne to 
them through their faith, received not the promise, 
God having provided some better thing concerning us.” 
And then the apostle proceeds to add a statement more 
startling and amazing still. It was a great thing to tell 
these Hebrew Christians that they were better off than 
Abraham and Moses. But ke does not stop there. 
He becomes very bold, and says to these humble, 
persecuted, suffering Christian folk that they are 
necessary to the perfection of Abraham and Moses and 
the rest. This ‘‘ better thing’? which they possessed 
enriched the saints of long ago. Abraham and Moses, 
and David and Samuel—they had all died in hope— 
not having received the promises. They died hoping, 
expecting, desiring. They died, shall I say, unsatis- 
fied? They died waiting for the fulfilment of the 
promise. Through all the ages they had been waiting. 
And now the fulfilment of the promise by the gift of 
Christ to these early Christians gladdened and satisfied 
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them. The light and knowledge these Christians 
enjoyed perfected them. ‘‘ God having provided some 
better thing concerning us that they apart from us 
should not be made perfect.” 

I repeat that this is a most deep and wondrous 
saying. I do not know that I can explain it to you or 
demonstrate its truth. It is beyond the reach of the 
measuring line of human reasoning. It is a truth 
perhaps rather to be felt than to be understood. It goes 
down to those deep and subtle relationships which, 
according to the uniform testimony of the Bible, bind 
the entire household of the saints together. 


THE SOLIDARITY OF THE CHURCH 


For that is how the Bible consistently represents the 
Church of the Living God. It represents it as a 
great unity. The saints of God of every age form 
every one of them one body. We in these later days 
belong to the same great body as Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, Moses, Samuel and the prophets. Between us 
and them there are the most close and vital relationships. 
All the members of the body, no matter how the centuries 
may divide them, are united together by ties the most 
intimate, so that, as the apostle says, if one member 
suffers all the members suffer with it, and if one member 
is honoured all the members rejoice with it. It isa stu- 
pendous thought, this of the organic unity of the Church, 
so that saints of the dim dawn of history affect us, and we 
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affect the saints of the dim dawn. But it is the teaching 
of the Bible, and there is that in the intellectual atmo- 
sphere of our time that may possibly help us, if not 
fully to understand, at any rate to get glimpses into the 
depths of its meaning. 

One of the characteristics of our time is an altogether 
new sense of the solidarity of the race. Socialism, 
not Individualism, is the prevailing creed of to-day. 
We no longer regard man as a detached and iso- 
lated being. We perceive that he is bound to his 
fellows by a thousand close and intricate ties. 
Life is interlaced and interwoven with life. You 
cannot detach a man from his family, his fellows, his 
ancestors. We are all of us, as the old Book says, 
bound up together in the bundle of lifeso that the good 
of one is the good of all, and the hurt of one is the 
hurt of all. The solidarity of the race, to use the 
technical term, has become one of our dominant and 
regulative ideas. And this solidarity exists not simply 
between us and our contemporaries. We are bound by 
equally close ties to the past. The doctrine of heredity 
is simply the scientific statement of that connection. 
The roots of every man’s life stretch back into the dead 
and buried years. To explain him you must study his 
ancestors—for his ancestors live again in him. And it 
is not only to the third and fourth generations that our 
connections run back. The theory of evolution traces 
the connection back to the dim beginning of things. 
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The whole race through every stage of its existence is a 
unity. All the struggle and aspiration and upward 
striving of the centuries have gone to make man what 
he is to-day. He is connected with the buried 
generations by ties that cannot be severed. He is 
linked by an indissoluble bond, by a sequence that 
knows no break with the humblest beginnings of life. 
Now a similar solidarity exists between all God’s 
people. They are all one body—a great majestic unity. 
Only there is this difference between the solidarity of the 
saints which the Bible preaches and the solidarity of the 
vace of which scientists speak so much. The solidarity 
of the race and the doctrine of heredity emphasize the 
influence of the past upon the present. But the scientist has 
nothing whatever to say about the influence of the 
present on the past. That is something wholly outside 
his province. Whether the inhabitants of past ages 
continue to lead a sentient and conscious life and are in 
any way affected by the doings of their descendants is 
something quite outside his ken. The scientist deals only 
with what he calls the verifiable facts of life and experi- 
ence. This present world isthe sphere of his researches, 
and anything that goes outside that sphere he rules out of 
the scope of his inquiries. But the Bible makes the 
spiritual realm specifically its own. It refuses to 
narrow its vision to the facts of time and sense. And 
this old Book does not hesitate to say that not only 
does the past affect the present but the present affects 
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the past. In the religious and spiritual realm not only 
do Abraham and Moses and Samuel influence us, but 
we also influence them. 

About the influence of the past on the present 
we have no difficulty. ‘‘We have Abraham for our 
father,” said the Jews to Jesus long ago. They 
were conscious that they inherited their religion, that 
religiously they were, shall I say, made by Abraham. 
And we, too, have Abraham and Moses and David and 
the prophets for our fathers. Religiously they have 
helped to make us. It is through the medium of 
David’s songs that we still give utterance to our 
praise. It is in the words of ancient penitents that 
we pour out our sorrow and grief for sin. It is in the 
glowing imagery of seer and prophet that we picture 
to ourselves the glory of the coming day. About the 
influence of the past on the present we have no 
difficulty. Prophets, psalmists, seers, they have helped 
to make us spiritually what we are. 

But it is not so easy to see how the present can 
affect the past. And yet the Bible does not hesitate 
to assert it. Past and present act and react upon 
one another. Abraham and Moses have contributed 
much toward us; we in turn contribute much toward 
Abraham and Moses. You ask how can this thing 
be? The fact is that according to the Bible view in 
the strict sense there is no past. God is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living, for all live unto Him 
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The saints of all the centuries who live on the farther 
side of death, and the saints of God who live on this 
side of death, they are all members of the one body, 
and as members of the one body they affect and influ- 
ence one another. The saints who have passed away 
have helped to make us, and we in turn help to perfect 
them. You remember the old lines: 
“ One family we dwell in Him, 
One Church above, beneath, 
Though now divided by the stream, 
The narrow stream of death. 
One army of the living God, 
To His command we bow, 
Part of His host has crossed the flood, 
And part is crossing now.” 


And once we realise that truth, that the Church of 
Jesus Christ in all ages, in heaven and on earth, is 
one, we can understand how we to-day may affect 
and influence those who have long gone before us. 
There is a deep and true sense in which it may be 
said that no individual saint can be perfected until 
all Christ’s people are perfected. Or as the theologians 
put it, the perfection of the individual involves the 
perfection of the Christian Society. That is to say, 
the saints in glory can never be fully perfect so long 
as Christ’s work is unfinished ; so long as His kingdom 
is unrealised; so long as the Church which is His 
body is not complete; and so they wait for us to carry 
on Christ’s work, to establish His kingdom, to extend 
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His Church; they wait for all this because apart from 
us they cannot be made perfect. And that is why 
they surround our course like eager spectators to watch 
how we run our race. That is why they encompass 
us like a great cloud. Every victory we win adds to 
their joy. Every extension of Christ’s kingdom helps 
to perfect them. Every triumph of faith on earth 
issues in a fresh revelation of glory in heaven. Even 
the angels, the principalities and the powers in the 
heavenly places, learn, says St. Paul, through the Church 
the manifold wisdom of God. And now I want, if I can, 
to illustrate this profound and solemn truth of the 
influence of the present on the past, and to put to 
practical purposes the teaching of my text that we and 
our toil are necessary for the protection of the men of 


old. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM SECULAR LIFE 


As a matter of fact, every age looks beyond itself. 
One age sows the seed, and it is left to another to 
gather the fruit. One age lays the foundation, and it 
is left to another to erect the edifice. One age makes 
the preparations, and it is left to another to complete 
the work. So that it would be just and true to say 
that the age that sowed the seed was not perfect 
without the age that gathered the fruit; and the age 
that laid the foundation was not perfect without the 
age that erected the building; and the age that made 
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the preparations was not perfect without the age that 
accomplished the work. Cologne Cathedral was, I 
believe, for generations left unfinished, and there stood 
a crane on one of the incomplete towers as a perpetual 
reminder to the people of Cologne that the cathedral 
was not perfect; but latterly the design has been 
completed and the building finished. For long 
years the plans of the old architects waited for their 
full accomplishment. ‘‘ Without us,” the people of 
Cologne might say of those ancient builders, “‘ they 
could not be made perfect.” When Roger Bacon and 
his great namesake, Francis Bacon, began to make 
their scientific investigations and researches, the 
understanding of Nature’s processes was their aim. 
But they themselves scarcely touched the fringe of the 
subject of their own choice; they did little more than 
establish a method; but others have caught their spirit 
and followed their methods. Newton, Herschell, Lyell, 
Darwin, Kelvin, have carried on their work, until 
Nature to-day, as compared with Nature then, is like an 
open book. The early scientists have found the fulfil- 
ment of their dreams in the work of scientists of to- 
day. ‘‘ Without us,’’ our modern scientists might truly 
say of their early forerunners, ‘‘ they could not be made 
perfect.” When James Watt invented the steam 
engine, he made a discovery that was destined to 
revolutionise the world’s commerce. But James Watt 
was not able to perfect his own discovery. He made 
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the beginning. He showed people the way. Then 
others took up his discovery, and began to improve 
upon James Watt’s rather primitive efforts. In vision 
Watt may have foreseen our express locomotives and 
our ocean greyhounds. But he had to leave the task of 
actually perfecting them to others. The builders of 
our locomotives and marine engines are simply com- 
pleting and carrying out James Watt’s work, They 
can say of him, ‘“‘ Without us he could not have been 
made perfect.” J. R. Green calls the volume in which 
he tells the story of Saxon rule, “ The Making of 
England.” But it was a rough and unfinished England 
that we should have seen in the eleventh century. It 
was the mere rudiments of the England of to-day. 
The Saxons may have made England—but they cer- 
tainly did not finish or perfect England. After the 
Saxons there came great kings, like the Edwards 
and some of the Henrys; great statesmen, like De 
Montfort, Cecil, and Pym, and Pitt; great reformers, 
like Hampden, and Cromwell, and Gladstone; great 
sailors, like Drake, and Blake, and Nelson. These 
men have laboured to make the rough and un- 
couth Saxon England the great and strong and free 
England of to-day. Yes, they can look back to these 
Saxon kings laying, amid infinite toil, the foundation 
of our modern state, and they can say of them, 
‘** Without us they could not have been made perfect.” 
And the same truth holds in spiritual matters as in 
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secular affairs. The saints of old began many works 
which they were not able to finish, and they look to us 
to carry out and accomplish their labours—without us 
they cannot be made perfect. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM RELIGIOUS LIFE 


Let me illustrate what I mean by a concrete example 
or two. Amongst the great cloud of witnesses who are 
watching us and our work, are the men who laboured 
and suffered and died to give to their country and the 
world an open Bible and a free Gospel. What a work it 
was that Tyndale and Latimer and Ridley and Hooper 
did! But they died at the stake long before they had 
successfully accomplished it! Their desire was, to use 
Erasmus’s words, to put the word of God into the 
hands, not simply of Englishmen and Scotsmen, but of 
Saracens and Turks and infidels. They wanted it 
to become the familiar friend of rich and poor, 
young and old! They wanted its light to fill the 
world! But they went up to heaven in their chariots 
of fire without having seen the desire of their hearts! 
They had to leave the work they had begun to others 
to complete. They have left it to us. Without us 
these men, who loved the open Bible, and who died for 
the open Bible, cannot be made perfect. 

Or, think again of this. In that great cloud ot 
witnesses, who are watching us and our work, are the 
men who laboured and struggled, and died in the 
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cause of liberty for mind and conscience. Barrowe and 
Greenwood, and Philip Nye and Harry Vane and John 
Milton,they areall there! The two thousand ministers 
of St. Bartholomew’s Day are there! The men who built 
our village chapels are there! The men who main- 
tained the integrity of their souls, even at the cost of 
fines and imprisonment and social ostracism, are there! 
What a work these men accomplished! What shackles 
they broke! What chains they burst! And yet theirs 
isan unfinished work! The toilers in the holy cause of 
spiritual freedom are not yet made perfect ! Conscience 
still,even here in England, wearsachain! Liberty, even 
here in England,is yet to seek! And these shackles of 
the mind, these chains upon conscience, these oppres- 
sions and inequalities, they look to us toremove! Their 
work is not done while these remain. ‘‘ Without us 
they cannot be made perfect.” 

Or think again of the men who devoted themselves 
to the evangelisation of our land. Men like George White- 
field and John Wesley are in the throng of witnesses ! 
Wycliffe’s poor preachers are there! The first Gospel 
preachers are there! To fill England with the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God was their aim! 
And what mighty things they accomplished in this 
direction! I think of Wesley and Whitefield moving 
England from end to end, and turning thousands upon 
thousands from darkness to light, from Satan to God. 
I think of those Lollard preachers, bringing some 
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understanding of the Gospel to people who were plunged 
practically in pagan darkness! But I look at England 
to-day, and I know that despite their stupendous labours 
and their sacrificial toil, the work to which Wesley and. 
Whitefield and the Lollards set themselves is not a 
finished work. England is not evangelised! When 
two-thirds of the people are outside all the churches, it 
cannot even be said that England is Christian! No, 
the work which they began, these great Gospel 
preachers had to leave to others to complete and per- 
fect. Do you remember John Penry’s dying words? 
It had been his ambition to preach the Gospel in 
Wales. But a persecuting hierarchy cut him off in the 
first vigour of his young manhood, and he had to sur- 
render the work to other hands. ‘‘ I ama poor young 
man,” he writes from his prison, ‘‘ born and bred in 
the mountains of Wales. Iam the first that laboured 
to have the blessed seed of the Gospel sown in those 
barren mountains. And being now to end my days 
before I am come to the half of my years in the likely 
course of nature, I leave the success of my labours 
unto such of my countrymen as the Lord is to raise 
after me for the accomplishing of that work, which in 
the calling of my country unto the knowledge of 
Christ’s blessed Gospel, I began.”” ‘‘ I leave my work,” 
said Penry, and Howell Harries and Daniel Rowlands, 
and Christmas Evans and John Elias, and Williams 
o'r Wern and Herber Evans, and the preachers of 
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to-day have taken it up and carried iton. Without them 
John Penry would never have been perfect. And so 
the great evangelisers of England say: ‘‘ We leave our 
work to you, the Christian people of to-day. You must 
preach the Word, you must sow the seed, you must 
carry the light, you must complete the task.” These 
holy and sainted men wait for us, without us they can- 
not be made perfect. 

Or think again of the great missionary enterprise. 
The past appeals to the present. Pioneers and 
martyrs wait for their perfection until we have 
accomplished the task they began. William Carey 
went to India to win that vast land for Jesus. He lived 
to see only the tiny and almost infinitesimal beginnings 
of the work. Others followed him, and the work has 
grown and grown. But India is not yet Christian. 
William Carey still waits to see the fulfilment of his 
desire. Across the years he appeals to us to prosecute the 
task. Without us he cannot be made perfect. Robert 
Morrison went to China to preach the Gospel tothat great 
empire. He lived for years amid loneliness and danger 
on just the outskirts of the land on whose evangelisa- 
tion he had set his heart. He died while as yet China was 
scarcely touched at all. There is stir and movement in 
China to-day. The six converts of Morrison’s day have 
become an army of one hundred and eighty thousand. 
But still Christ waits for China. Robert Morrison and 
the men and women who poured out their lives unto 
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the death, some six years ago, still wait to see the 
accomplishment of their desire. They cry to us, they 
appeal tous. ‘‘Without us they cannot be made perfect.” 
David Livingstone went to Central Africa to open, as 
he put it, “a door for the Gospel.” A Christianised 
Africa was Livingstone’s dream. But he did not see it 
realised. When death overtook him as he prayed by 
his bedside in the far interior, Africa was still ‘‘ Darkest 
Africa.’ Points of light have begun to appear here 
and there since Livingstone’s day, but yet Africa remains 
to this day ‘‘ the Dark Continent.” David Livingstone, 
Robert Moffat, Alexander Mackay, Bishop Hanning- 
ton, the martyrs of the Congo, they all cry to us; they 
all appeal to us; they wait for us to take up and com- 
plete their task. Without us they cannot be made 
perfect. It was the Apostle Paul’s ambition to preach 
Christ to those who had not heard. He was always 
hearing the appeal of the “regions beyond.’”’ Hence 
his ceaseless journeyings from Antioch to Cyprus, from 
Cyprus to Asia, from Asia to Greece, from Greece to 
Rome. The last glimpse we get of him is with his 
eyes turned in wistful desire to another fresh sphere. 
** T will come by you into Spain.” But when Paul died 
at Rome, he left many peoples who had not heard. He 
had taken the ‘‘ world for his parish,” but it was only a 
fringe of the world that he had touched when he laid 
his head upon the block. Many of the peoples Paul 
failed to reach have been evangelised since his day, but 
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there are whole peoples in our world still who have not 
heard. Three-fourths of the world’s map is coloured 
black even yet. Paul’s work is not yet completed; he 
calls to us, he appeals to us to bethink ourselves of 
those who have never heard for lack of a preacher; he 
beseeches us to carry on and complete his work. 
“ Without us he cannot be made perfect.” 

And will you think me very bold if I add this? 
Jesus Christ Himself without us is not perfect. I 
know that it is impossible for me to explain how what 
I will venture to call Christ’s discontent ; His sense of 
imperfection is consistent with His glory. But this I 
know—though Christ is the crowned Christ, He is still 
the imperfect Christ. He waits to see of the travail of 
His soul. He waits still to be satisfied. And for His 
completion and perfection and satisfaction He looks to 
us. Do you remember that deep and solemn word of 
the Apostle’s, in which he says, “I fill up on my part 
that which is lacking of the afflictions of Christ in my 
flesh for His body’s sake, which is the Church.” I do 
not profess to fathom all the meaning of that sentence, 
but the implication is that Christ’s afflictions would 
have been incomplete without Paul’s. Paul’s sufferings 
and labours helped to perfect the Christ. And in the 
same way our labours and toils and prayers to-day may 
help to perfect the Christ. For Christ will not be per- 
fect till He has gathered into His fold those “ other 
sheep” of His who are still out in the cold, bleak 
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wilderness. Christ will not be “perfect” till the 
kingdoms of this world have become His. Christ will 
not be “ perfect” till He has drawn all men to Himself. 
And for this glorious consummation He waits for us. 
He needs our help. He asks our labour. ‘‘ Without 
us He cannot be made perfect.” 

Yes, we help to perfect the glory of the saints 
and of our Lord Himself. What we do here affects 
them yonder. And the question I would have us 
put to our own hearts is this. Are we, by our lives 
and labours, helping to ‘‘ perfect” the saints? Are we 
adding to the glory and blessedness of heaven? Are 
we perfecting the seers and prophets and evangelists 
and martyrs of past generations by carrying on their 
work to still larger issues? Are we filling up that 
which is lacking in the labours of our Lord? Or are 
some of us hindering and delaying that perfection by 
thwarting and undoing their work? God give us 
grace to add to the joy of the saints and to satisfy the 
soul of our blessed Lord by labouring for the coming 
of that day when in the name of Jesus every knee shall 
bow of things in heaven and things on earth and things 
under the earth ; and when every tongue shall confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the 
Father. 
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THE BLESSING OF UNREALISED AIMS 


“But the Lord said unto David my father, Whereas it was in 
thine heart to build an house for my name, thou didst well that 
it was in thine heart.”—-2 CHRON. vi. 8. 

AccorRDING to the old story, our own Queen Mary is 
reported to have said to her courtiers that after her 
death they would find the word Calais graven upon her 
heart—so long had she brooded upon the loss of that 
French sea-coast town. Had you examined King 
David’s heart you would have found graven upon it the 
picture of atemple. That temple had been David’s 
dream. In vision he had for years seen it crowning 
the crest of Zion. Night and day he thought upon it, 
planned for it, worked for it. It was his great, his 
supreme, his all-absorbing ambition to build a house 
for God. Every other aim was subordinate to this. 
No doubt David was anxious to make Israel strong, to 
subdue her enemies, to extend her dominions. But 
over and above everything else he was anxious to build 


‘a house for God. It is Plutarch who says of the 


Roman Cato that he was so possessed by the conviction 
that there could be neither peace nor safety for Rome 
so long as Carthage remained in strength, that he 
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never made a speech in the Roman senate without 
concluding with this sentence, “ Delenda est Carthago”’ 
—Carthage must be destroyed. And in much the 
same way David never let a day pass without saying to 
his soul, ‘“‘God’s house must be built. It is not fit that 
I should dwell in a house of cedar while the ark of God 
dwelleth within curtains.” Every day of his long reign 
David said some such word as that to his soul. The 
temple was in Jus heart. 

But as you all know, this temple which was in David’s 
heart never got built upon the solid ground. David’s 
eyes were never gladdened by a sight of that ‘‘ house 
magnifical,” of which by day and by night he had 
dreamed. He collected vast stores of material, he 
made lavish preparations, but he never saw one stone 
laid upon another. His vision never became a fact. 
He was so occupied with statecraft, he was so 
incessantly engaged in warfare, that the time never 
came when he could arise and build. And so he 
went down to his grave with his great purpose 
unrealised, with the hope he had cherished in his heart 
unfulfilled. 


THE TRAGEDY OF INCOMPLETENESS 


And this is just an illustration of the great tragedy 
and bitterness of human life. The bitterness of human 
life is not its brevity, but its incompleteness. The brevity 
of life is only bitter as it contributes to its incomplete- 
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ness. Its «completeness is the real tragedy. And 
incompleteness is the very badge and sign of the average 
human life. Occasionally we may come across a 
Simeon who feels that life has given him all he desired 
and hoped, and who can therefore say, ‘‘ Lord, now lettest 
thou Thy servant depart in peace according to Thy 
word, for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.’”’ But 
the vast majority of men do not want to depart, for the 
simple reason that they have not seen the fulfilment of 
all that was in their heart. There are hopes which 
they have not realised, plans they have not perfected, 
tasks which they have not finished. Think of the great 
saints of the Old Testament. The life of every one of 
them ends in disappointment. Abraham left Ur of the 
Chaldees to receive a country for an inheritance, and 
he died owning not a single yard in Canaan except a 
grave. Jacob cherished the same great hope, and he 
died a stranger in a strange land. Joseph lived for 
the same great ambition, and his history ends witha 
‘coffin in Egypt.”’ Moses inherited the same glorious 
purpose. To establish Israel in their promised home 
in Canaan was the task to which he gave his life. 
He trained himself for the work by the long discipline 
of the forty yearsin Midian. He succeeded in bringing 
Israel out of Egypt. By the slow and hard training of 
the weary wilderness years he succeeded in converting 
a rabble of slaves into a compact and strong nation. 
He brought them to the very edge of the promised 
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land. But he never saw them settled there. “ And 
Moses died in Moab.” In Moab!—the land of dis- 
appointment and failure. He missed his aim! He 
never accomplished his purpose. And that was where 
David died, too! In Moab! He had been collecting 
materials for his temple all his days, and he never 
saw a single timber placed or stone laid. And that 
is where all men die—in Moab. There has been only 
One in the world’s history who accomplished everything 
He set out to do. Jesus came forth from the Father — 
to redeem the world, and He redeemed it. He offered 
the one full and perfect oblation and sacrifice, so 
that in dying He could say, “It is finished.” But 
for the rest of us—we never finish, Death always 
comes to us too soon. We want more time. Our 
tasks are never done. One of the noblest of modern 
Englishmen was the late Sir Wilfrid Lawson. He 
gave his life to the cause of temperance. A sober 
England was his dream. And how nobly he toiled 
for it! In face of ridicule, scorn, opposition of every 
kind, he fought the good cause of temperance reform. 
And it looked as if the wilderness years were past for 
him and the promised land was near. For his last 
public work was to introduce a deputation of members 
to the Prime Minister to urge the cause of temperance 
reform. Never had such a deputation been seen 
before. Its very size and importance were an augury 
of success. And that deputation had the joy of hearing 
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the Prime Minister pledge himself and his colleagues 
to a wide and drastic measure of temperance legislation. 
It seemed as if brave old Sir Wilfrid was after all to 
see the fulfilment of his dreams; that the grand old 
warrior would in his lifetime be acclaimed as victor. 
The Promised Land gleamed before his eyes that day, 
his feet were on the very threshold. And yet he never 
entered it. He died “in Moab.” He died without 
seeing the salvation for which he had fought and 
laboured. And that is the common, the universal 
experience. The broken shaft has been and always 
will be the most fitting symbol of the life of man. And 
that is the bitterness of life. It is cut short. Our 
tasks are never done. Achievement never answers to 
intention. We dream of temples which never get built. 
The grave is more than the burying place of lifeless 
bodies, it is the burying place also of many a great 
ambition and many a noble hope. 


THE BLESSING OF UNREALISED AIMS 


His failure to build the Temple of his dreams was 
the great disappointment and bitterness of David’s life. 
And yet the significant fact is that David was a richer 
and nobler man for cherishing this dream that never got 
yealised. If it be true, as I have been saying, that the 
bitterness of life consists in its incompleteness ; that 
our greatest disappointments come from cherishing 
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hopes that never get realised, then it would seem that 
the way to save ourselves this bitterness would be to 
cherish no great or beautiful hopes. But in so arguing 
we should go far astray. ‘‘’Tis better to have loved 
and lost,” says Tennyson, “than never to have 
loved at all.”’ And it is infinitely better to have 
dreamed great dreams and failed to realise them, 
than never to dream dreams at all. David was a 
better man for this dream of a Temple which he 
cherished. There was blessing in this great purpose 
that never got fulfilled. ‘‘Thou didst well,’ said 
God of David and this dream of his which never 
came true, “‘that it was in thine heart.” In a two- 
fold way I can see that the cherishing of this aim was 
productive of blessing. 

1. It was a blessing to David’s own soul. Nobody 
can live with a great purpose without being ennobled 
by it. Little aims make little men. But great aims 
make great men. There is a refining, enriching 
influence in the mere possession of a lofty purpose. 
There were faults enough in David’s career. But 
through all his faults the essential greatness of the man 
shines forth, and the greatness of David is due to 
the greatness of his ambition. David’s heart was 
chiefly set, not upon wealth, not upon military fame, 
not upon vast territories, it was chiefly set upon the 
Glory of God. To build a house for the Lord was his 
supreme desire. And that great and holy purpose of 
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his helped to make David a “‘man after God’s own 
heart.’’ David did not accomplish his desire, but the 
mere cherishing of it made him a better man. A great 
purpose though unrealised is pregnant with blessing. 
You do not make life happier by discarding great 
ambitions on the score that they cannot be fulfilled. 
You only make it meaner. The one person I despair 
of is the man who dreams no dreams and sees no 
visions. Before such an one there can lie nothing but a 
low and sordid existence. ‘‘ Your old men shall dream 
dreams, your young men shall see visions’’—that is 
one of the marks of the presence of the Divine Spirit 
and it is also the way to greatness and nobility 
of life. Cherish your dreams therefore! The nobler 
the dream you cherish the richer the blessing it will 
leave behind. I think of Paul. What a dream it 
was he cherished! ‘To me to live is Christ,” he 
said. He was satisfied with no aim less than that, 
“to become like Jesus Christ.” No, it is perfectly 
true he never realised his dream. ‘‘ Not,’ he says 
himself, ‘that I have already attained or am already 
made perfect.” If you like to speak of it as such, 
it was an unrealised dream, it was an unfulfilled 
hope. But what a man it made of Paul! Among 
those born of women there is none greater than 
Paul! Among the saints in heaven there is none 
nearer the throne than Paul! Among the forces at 
work in the world to-day making for righteousness and 
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faith there is none mightier than Paul. And Paul was 
made by his great vision. ‘‘ I was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision’’—that is the secret of Paul’s 
greatness. That same vision must be our vision too. To 
be conformed to the image of the Son, that is the great 
hope we must set before ourselves. When we die, we 
shall have to say, like Paul, that we have mot attained. 
But it will leave its blessing behind in the shape of an 
enriched and ennobled life. We shall have done well 
that it was in our hearts. 

2. It was a blessing to those who came after him. It 
is quite true that David never built the Temple. But 
was it mere waste to have cherished the ambition? 
Was it all for nothing that he had made such vast 
preparation and collected such store of material? No, 
it was not for nothing. Solomon could never have 
built his Temple, had not David his father cherished 
the hope of building one. The materials David 
collected, Solomon used. The dream of the father 
became the deed of the son. No, it was not all for 
nothing that David cherished his hope. ‘‘ Thou didst 
well that it was in thy heart.” 

And it is just like that still, A man does well to 
cherish a great purpose in his heart. He may never see 
the fulfilment of it, but because he cherished it, and 
laboured for it, others may see the realisation of it. 
We are bound up together in the bundle of life so that 
the labours and toils of one generation only find their 
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fulfilment in the achievements of the next. Every 
triumph springs out of seeming failure. Every success 
is built upon a foundation of baffled and disappointed 
effort. They hanged Greenwood and Barrowe and 
Penry on the gibbet at Tyburn. They cut their lives 
short because they dreamed of a spiritual Church and 
then sought to realise their dream. Would it have 
been better that they should have been content with 
things as they were? Would it have been better that 
they had not dreamed such a dream at all? Was 
it all in vain? No, it was not in vain. They 
did well that such a dream was in their heart. 
Out of their great hope there have sprung these 
Churches of ours, with their rich and ample spiritual 
freedom. They hanged John Brown at Charlestown 
because he dreamed of a free America and dared to 
labour to translate dream into fact. Would it have 
been better that John Brown had never dreamed 
such a dream? Would it have been better that 
he should have been content to see the negro en- 
slaved? Was it all in vain that he and his sons 
perished in the cause of freedom? No, it was not 
in vain. John Brown dreamed, and others caught 
the vision from him. In a few years thousands of 
young men from every town and village in the North 
were marching out to battle for the slave, and as they 
marched they sang, ‘‘ John Brown’s body lies moulder- 
ing in the grave but his soul goes marching on.” 
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He did well that it was in his heart, for out of 
that noble dream there has sprung the emancipated 
Republic of to-day. Sir Wilfrid Lawson wore himself 
out in his fight for temperance. He spent his years 
from youth to age in a ceaseless and weary warfare, 
and he died without seeing the victory won. Would it 
have been better that Sir Wilfrid had not cherished his 
dream of asober England? Was the fighting of these 
years all waste? No, it was by no means all waste. 
It was not waste at all. It was well that it was in Sir 
Wilfrid’s heart. The victory which we hope will soon 
be won will be his victory. Our triumph will be built 
upon his labours. And so I say to you, cherish great 
purposes and noble hopes. You may not yourselves 
live to see them realised, but the wide world will be the 
better for them. The world stands where it does just 
because in every age there have been men brave enough 
to give their lives to great causes and splendid ambi- 
tions, though they might never live to see them 
fulfilled. The cause of liberty, the cause of purity, the 
cause of sobriety, the cause of religion, they have all 
had their heroes, prophets, apostles, martyrs. In a 
sense these men failed inasmuch as they did not see 
their tasks accomplished. But in another and deeper 
sense they did not fail. On their toil our success is 
built. Out of their sacrifices our large inheritance has 
come. They laboured and we have entered into their 
labours. Link yourself on to the great causes! The 
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wide world will be the better for it. It may mean 
disappointment and sacrifice to you personally, but 
you will enrol yourselves amongst the pioneers and 
martyrs of the race, and your names, like those of the 
apostles, will be graven on the walls of the eternal city 
of God which your labours will have helped to build. 


THE DIVINE RECKONING 


But I find in my text another reason why it is a good 
thing to cherish a great purpose in the heart. God 
takes will for deed, and reckons honest purpose for 
achievement. ‘* Thou didst well,’ He said to David, 
with his plan to build a house, “that it was in thy 
heart.”? And if I am asked what this means and involves, 
I answer that I think that God took David’s will for 
his deed, and that in the great books there is a finished 
Temple down to the Shepherd King’saccount. Yes, in 
the divine books it is not to Solomon’s credit only that 
the Temple is placed. It is put down to David’s 
credit too. For David would have built it if he could. 
And David’s labours made Solomon’s achievement 
possible. It is true he never saw one stone put upon 
another; he never saw a single timber put in its place. 
But for all that it is not a blank you see opposite 
David’s name. He is credited with the Temple he 
wanted to build and prepared to build. It was not 
wasted effort—‘‘ Thou didst well that it was in thine 
heart.” For this is how God reckons — not by 
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accomplishment but by intention; not by deed but by 
will. Our God is a generous master. He judges us and 
rewards us not by what we have actually done, but by 
what in our hearts we meant todo. You remember what 
the scriptures say about Abraham. ‘‘And Abraham 
believed God and it was reckoned unto Him for 
righteousness.”” That is most astonishing book-keep- 
ing. What did Abraham give God? Faith. How is it 
entered in the eternal account-books? Righteousness. 
Abraham obeyed God. He left Ur of the Chaldees 
and became a pilgrim all his days, and by that act 
declared that it was his one aim and purpose to please 
God. Did he succeed in his aim? Alas! no. Abra- 
ham did many things which were contrary to God’s will 
and displeasing in His sight. And yet there it is in the 
great book—righteousness. He is set down as without 
fleck or fault or flaw. He is credited with the complete 
and perfect obedience which he honestly wished to 
render. His mistakes and failures are omitted and 
forgotten. His faith “‘is reckoned for righteousness.” 
And that is just an illustration of the way in which God 
counts. He takes will for deed. We are justified by 
faith. Not by works. Not by achievement. By 
works shall no man living be justified. If God tried us 
by works, by actual achievement, we should every one 
be classed amongst the failures and the castaways. 
But He reckons our faith for righteousness. He judges 
us by what He sees is our honest and hearty intention 
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and desire. The man who honestly strives after purity— 
there may be many a lapse in his life, but purity is set 
down to his account. The man who really wants to 
live the unselfish life—self may get the better of him 
many a time, still the unselfish life is set down to his 
account. The man who gives his life to the saving of 
souls—the souls he seeks may not be saved, and yet 
they are all put down to his account. And it isso with 
the highest ambition of all—the ambition to be like 
Christ. We never realise it. Judge our attempts 
simply by their results and our best efforts are dismal 
and ghastly failures. But even in this respect faith is 
reckoned for righteousness, and our will is taken for the 
deed. Those who honestly desire to live as Jesus lived, 
to obey God as He obeyed God, are counted as having 
done what they desiredtodo. No doubt their obedience 
was marred and faulty, still in God’s reckoning there 
is no fault or failure put to their account, they are 
reckoned righteous, and they are given the crown and 
the palm branch that are the victor’s reward. This is 
the generosity of the divine reckoning. 

And I can go further and say not only is our faith 
counted for righteousness but it becomes righteousness. 
The man who sets Christ before him and presses 
towards the mark of his high calling—even though in 
this life he never reaches the mark—that man does 
not fail. What is heaven? It is the place where our 
noblest hopes are fulfilled and our noblest purposes 
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realised. Do you remember those great lines of 
Browning’s— 
“‘ All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist 
Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor good, nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard ; 
Enough that he heard it once: we shall hear it by and by.” 


And Browning is quite right. Heaven is the place 
where all high failures are seen to be true successes. 
And above everything else it is the place in which men 
who have aimed to be like Christ shall find their great 
ambition fulfilled, and shall be clean every whit. 

Is this great purpose in our hearts? Is this the great 
hope we cherish? How shall we know? Well, what 
proof have we that the Temple was in David’s heart? 
Why, the stores he collected, and the preparations he 
made. There could be no doubt or mistake about 
David’s honest and earnest wish to build God a house. 
How shall you know that to be like Christ is really 
your desire and aim? Well, ask yourselves what 
preparations you are making for the realisation of your 
desire. Faith always proves itself by works. And if 
this desire is really in the heart it will soon reveal itself 
in the life. Saying that you want to be like Jesus is 
not enough. We must work at it. Are we working at 
it? Are we working at it, say, as we work at our 
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business? As we work at money making? Is it our 
first and chief concern? Is this great hope, this great 
purpose in our hearts? O happy people if it is—for 
listen to what is promised to those who honestly and 
really want to be like Christ and live for that. 
** Beloved, we know not yet what we shall be, but we 
know that when He is manifested we shall be like Him, 
for we shall see Him as He is.” 
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THE MARKS OF THE LORD JESUS 


“ From henceforth let no man trouble me, for I bear branded on 
my body the marks of Jesus.” —GALATIANS Vi. 17. 


“From henceforth let no man trouble me.” Paul 
had had his share of trouble. In the world, according 
to his Master’s word, he had had tribulation. Ever 
since he had entered the service of Christ he had been 
familiar with pain and grief and shame. He gives in 
one of his letters to the Corinthians an appalling list 
of the troubles that came upon him as the result of his 
devotion to Christ. Here it is—‘‘ Of the Jews five 
times received I forty stripes save one. Thrice was I 
beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered 
shipwreck, a night and a day have I been in the deep; 
in journeyings often, in perils of rivers, in perils of 
robbers, in perils from my countrymen, in perils from 
the Gentiles, in perils in the city, in perils in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false 
brethren; in labour and travail, in watchings often, in 
hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and naked- 
ness.” But I do not think that any of these hardships 
that came upon him in the prosecution of his work as 
a Christian apostle really “troubled” Paul. When 
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the enemies of Christ heaped obloquy and scorn and 
shame upon him, when they beat, and scourged, and 
stoned him, Paul never murmured, he rejoiced that he 
was counted worthy to suffer for the Name. But there 
was one thing that “ troubled ” him, one thing that cut 
him to the quick, and that was that there should be 
some within the church who repudiated his apostleship 
and denied that he was a minister of Christ at all. 
That was the “trouble” to which he alludes in my 
text. The Judaizers in Galatia had sought to over- 
throw Paul’s Gospel by assailing his authority as a 
teacher. They had drawn distinctions between him 
and the older apostles, and they had gone so far as to 
assert that he was not a real apostle at all. That had 
“troubled” him. That had wounded him. And here 
in my text he gives his final answer to those who had 
cast doubts upon his apostolic authority and, in words 
that throb with a sense of wrong that he is called upon 
to prove his claim at all, says, ‘‘ From henceforth let 
no man trouble me, for I bear branded on my body the 
marks of Jesus.” 


WHAT WERE THESE ‘ MARKS”’’? 


The marks of the Lord Jesus. What were these 
marks? The word used in the Greek is oriypara, from 
which our word stigma is derived. Now the word 
stigma amongst us carries with it associations of shame 
and disgrace, and that is probably due to the special 
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use to which the Greek word was put. Primarily the 
word meant simply spot or mark, but soon it came to 
stand specially for the marks that were cut or branded 
into a slave’s body in order to identify him as his 
master’s property. I have vivid recollections still of 
shearing day on my uncle’s farm, and the last process 
through which the unhappy sheep passed was that of 
having the letter D painted with some kind of red sub- 
stance upon its shorn back. That was my uncle’s 
mark, and every sheep on the hills in the neighbourhood 
bearing that letter was at once recognised as belonging 
to him. Well, what the farmer does with his sheep, in 
the ancient world the master did with his slave. He 
branded him with certain “marks.” These ‘‘ marks” 
proclaimed the fact of his servitude and at the same 
time indicated the master to whom he belonged. Now 
Paul describes himself again and again as the ‘ bond- 
servant”’ or “‘slave”’ of Jesus Christ. That is how he 
introduces himself in several of his letters. ‘‘ Paul, a 
slave of Jesus Christ.” These Judaizers denied that he 
was a servant of Christ at all. Paul’s reply to them is 
‘But I bear the ‘marks.’’? The badges and signs of 
his servitude were ineffaceably stamped upon him. It 
was absurd and foolish to deny that Paul was in 
Christ’s service. Christ had put his sign-manual upon 
him. ‘I bear,” he says proudly, ‘branded on my 
body the marks of Jesus.”” What, then, were these 
‘“‘marks”? The wording of the verse leaves us in no 
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manner of doubt. They were the scars and wounds he 
had suffered in the Christian service. The Saul who 
set out for Damascus with authority from the chief 
priests was a young man in the full flush of vigour and 
prosperity and pride. The Paul who wrote this letter 
was an old and battered man. His years of Christian 
service had stamped him for life. Lystra had left its 
mark upon him. And Philippi had left its mark upon 
him. His back and face were seamed with the scars of 
the stoning and the scourging. And Paul reminds his 
Galatian converts of them and speaks of them proudly 
as the “ marks” of the Lord Jesus. Just asthe soldier’s 
wounds are glorious and honourable wounds because 
they tell of his courage and his devotion to his country’s 
cause, so Paul points to the honourable scars he bore 
as proof of his fidelity to Christ. It was in the service 
of Christ he won them. ‘‘I bear,” he cries, ‘‘ branded 
on my body the ‘ marks’ of Jesus.” The very wounds 
he bore gave the lie to all the insinuations and asper- 
sions of the Judaizers and proclaimed him to the world 
the ‘ bondman of the Crucified.” 

But while it is true that the primary reference of my 
text is to the scars of old and recent wounds which Paul 
had endured in the service of Christ—these were not 
the only ‘‘ marks of Jesus” that Paul bore. After all, 
the true marks of Jesus are not outward but inward, 
not physical but spiritual. Francis of Assisi, according 
to the uniform tradition—and there is no reason to 
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disbelieve it—meditated so long, so ardently, and with 
such entire devotion of spirit upon the Cross and Passion 
of our Lord, that the five wound-prints of our Lord repro- 
duced themselves in his body, and the saint had all the 
appearance of one who had actually experienced 
crucifixion. Other similar experiences have been 
recorded and, as a result, some Roman Catholic theo- 
logians are almost inclined to identify these “‘ marks of 
Jesus” with the reproduction in the human body of the 
five wounds of the Cross. But it is not in any “ fair 
show in the flesh” you are to look for the real ‘‘ marks 
of Jesus.” The ‘‘marks” that declare a man to be 
Christ’s convincingly and past dispute are inward and 
spiritual. It was the Apostle Paul himself who said, 
‘Tf any man hath not the spirit of Christ, he is none of 
His.” And in Paul’s own case, the wounds he bore, 
while in some respects the most striking, were not the 
deepest and most convincing “‘ marks” of Jesus. I find 
the final proof that Paul belonged to Christ in the 
region of his spiritual life. 

‘‘The disciple must be as his Master,’’said our Lord. 
‘As He is,’’ says St. John, ‘‘so are we in this world.” 
Between Christ and everyone who truly belongs to 
Him, there is a kinship of soul, there is an identity 
of character. Christ is reproduced in the Christian. 
Where there is not this identity of spirit, there is no real 
discipleship. Now the final and absolutely decisive 
proof that Paul belonged to Christ was that he had the 
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spirit of Christ and that Christ lived over again in him. 
It is to the “‘marks” of Jesus to be found in this like- 
ness of spirit that I want to call your attention. 


OBEDIENCE 


And the first “‘ mark of Jesus” to which I wish to call 
your attention is Paul’s unhesttating and unfaltering 
obedience to the will of God. When I turn to the 
amazing story of the Gospels, and study the life, 
character, and conversation of our blessed Lord, the 
first feature in His character that impresses itself upon 
meis His devotion to the will of God. Itwas characteristic 
even of His childhood. ‘‘ Wist ye not,” He said to His 
wondering parents, ‘‘ that I must be about my Father’s 
business?” It was the dominating motive of His man- 
hood. ‘‘I am come down from heaven,” He said, ‘‘ not 
to do Mine own will, but the will of Him that sent 
Me.” And again this, ‘‘My meat is to do the will of 
Him that sent Me and to accomplish His work.” It 
was the compelling reason of His death. ‘‘ Deus 
vult,” the crusaders cried, as they set out to rescue the 
holy sepulchre from the Saracens. ‘‘ Deus vult,” said 
Jesus, as He marched to the Cross. Follow Him to the 
garden on the night on which He was betrayed, and 
listen to Him praying, ‘‘If it be possible, let this cup 
pass,” and you will know that Christ’s humanity 
shrank from the buffeting and the scourging, and the 
spitting and the Cross. What nerved Him to face it 
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all, what sent Him with unfaltering steps to the Cross, 
was the knowledge it was the Father’s will. ‘‘ Never- 
theless,” He cried, “not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” 
That was Christ’s life from first to last, from birth to 
death, from cradle to Cross—it was a life of holy, 
unhesitating, utter obedience to the will of God. 
‘“As He is, so are we.’ Is there anything in the 
apostle’s life corresponding to this holy obedience of 
the life of Christ? Do we find this element of the 
Master’s spirit in the disciple? Yes, we do. I find the 
apostle has upon his life this “‘ mark”’ of Jesus—the 
mark of a glad obedience to the will of God. ‘ Wist ye 
not that I must be about my Father’s business ?”’ said 
the Master. ‘‘ We make it our aim,” says the disciple, 
‘‘ whether at home or absent, to be well-pleasing unto 
Him.” Is there a correspondency there? Is not that 
a case of the disciple being as His Lord? To Paul, as 
to Christ, the pleasure of the Lord was the supreme 
and determining consideration. ‘‘I came not to do 
Mine own will but the will of Him that sent Me,” says 
the Master. ‘‘To me to live is Christ,” says the 
disciple. Is there any correspondency there? Is not 
“‘to me to live isChrist” equivalent to saying that it was 
Paul’s meat to do the Father’s will and accomplish His 
work? ‘‘ Nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou 
wilt,” I hear the Lord saying, in face of His Cross and 
Passion. ‘‘I am ready,” said Paul, in face of all that 
awaited him at Jerusalem, “not to be bound only, but 
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also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord 
Jesus.” Is there any correspondency there? Is not 
Christ’s setting His face steadfastly to go unto Jerusalem 
reproduced in Paul’s going “ bound in the Spirit” unto 
Jerusalem, though he knew bonds and imprisonment 
awaited him? Is not this a case of “like Master, like 
servant’’? Christ marched to the Cross because it was 
the will of God. Paul pressed on to Jerusalem, in spite 
of the appeals and entreaties of friends, because he was 
“bound in the Spirit.” The pleasure of God was the 
dominant and ruling motive in Paul’s life. ‘‘ This one 
thing I do,” he writes, ‘‘I press toward the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God, in Christ Jesus.’ He 
could say with David Livingstone, “‘ My King, my Life, 
my All, I dedicate my whole self to Thee.” He could 
say with Charles Kingsley, ‘‘My soul, my body, my 
intellect, my love—I dedicate you all to God.” Paul 
had that ‘‘ mark of Jesus ’—a glad, unquestioning, and 
utter obedience to the Divine will. 


THE PASSION FOR SOULS 


And the second “‘ mark of Jesus” which I want you 
to notice is Paul’s passion for souls. Again, when I 
come to the study of the Gospel story, that is an out- 
standing feature in the character of Christ that arrests 
and compels my attention—His measureless love for 
men, His passion for souls. I have just been saying 
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that the supreme motive in our Lord’s life was His 
unhesitating and utter obedience to the will of God. 
From another point of view I can say that the con- 
straining motive in Christ’s life was love for men. 
That wonderful career can all be summed up in terms 
of love. This is how the Apostle Paul himself sums it 
all up: ‘‘The Son of God loved and gave.” And in 
saying that the master motive in Christ’s life was His 
love for men, His passion for souls, I am not contra- 
dicting what I said a moment ago about His obedience 
to the will of God. His obedience to God and His love 
for men are like the obverse and reverse of the same coin 
—they are twoaspects of the same truth. For the will 
of God was the salvation of human souls. But let us 
look at Christ’s life from this standpoint for a moment. 
This was one of its marks—a deep, strong, quenchless 
love for men—a passion for souls. You remember how 
He described His mission and errand to earth? ‘The 
Son of Man is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” From beginning to end that was Christ’s 
business. To it He devoted Himself with tireless and 
unquenchable ardour. He braved suspicion and scorn 
and obloquy that He might seek and save. He broke 
through all conventions and spoke to the Samaritan 
woman at the well that He might seek and save. He 
exposed Himself to misunderstanding and slander for 
allowing the woman who was a sinner to kiss His feet 
in Simon’s house, that He might seek and save. He 
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set at defiance the respectable religious folk of His day 
by going to dine with “ publicans and sinners’’ that 
He might seek and save. He sacrificed ease, comfort, 
reputation. He consented to be called a gluttonous 
man and a wine-bibber. He stooped to the very Cross 
in order that He might “ seek and save.” 

“As Heis ... so are we in this world.’’ Is there 
anything in the apostle’s life corresponding to this holy 
love in the life of the Master? Do we find this charac- 
teristic of the Master’s spirit reproduced in the spirit 
of the disciple? Do we find in Paul this burning 
‘passion for souls”? Yes, we do. I glance through 
the record in the book of the Acts of the Apostles, I turn 
over the leaves of these letters which have come to us 
from Paul’s own hand, and I see that the apostle has 
this ‘‘ mark”? upon him—the mark of a holy passion for 
the souls of men. ‘‘ The Son of Man came to seek and 
to save that which was lost,” says the Master. ‘‘I am 
become all things to all men that I may by all means 
save some,” says the disciple. Is there no corre- 
spondency there? Is not that a case of the disciple 
being as his Lord? ‘‘ The Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister and to give His life a 
ransom for many,” says the Master. “I will most gladly 
spend and be spent to the uttermost for your souls,” 
says the disciple. Is there no correspondency there? 
Is it not a case of “uttermost love” in the servant as 
in his Lord? And this with the apostle was not mere 
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fine talk. The master passion of his life was this 
‘passion for souls.” Did Jesus become the despised 
and rejected of men because of His love for the lost? 
So did the servant become “the filth of the world and 
the off-scouring of all things.” Did Jesus face hate 
and persecution because of this holy passion? So did 
the servant. He faced the stones at Lystra and the 
lictor’s rods at Philippi, and the wild beasts at Ephesus, 
and scourgings at many a synagogue, all for his passion 
for the souls of men. Did Jesus’s compassions run out 
to the furthest bounds of earth? Did He yearn for 
those ‘‘other sheep”? which were not of the Jewish 
fold? So did the apostle. He was perpetually 
hearing the call of the regions beyond. ‘‘I must also 
see Rome,’ he cries. And beyond Rome his eyes 
travel. ‘I will go on by you unto Spain.” Did Jesus 
in sheer love lay down His life for the salvation of 
souls? I find the same consuming passion in the 
servant. “I could wish that I myself were anathema 
from Christ for my brethren’s sake,” I hear him cry. 
This “‘ passion for souls” was the ruling passion of 
Paul’s life. It was for this he lived. Like David 
Brainerd he grasped for ‘‘ multitudes of souls.” Repu- 
tation, comfort, home, liberty, life itself, he laid them 
all down cheerfully upon the altar of this holy passion 
and this sacred service. Yes, without controversy or 
dispute the apostle had this “mark of Jesus,” a 
burning ‘ passion for souls.” 
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SELF-SACRIFICE 


And the third ‘mark of Jesus” to which I wish to 
call your attention is the apostle’s self-sacrifice. Again 
when I turn to the picture of our Lord’s life which is 
given to us in the gospels, I find that His story cul- 
minates in the Cross. The ‘‘ shadow of the Cross”’ is 
upon it from first to last. It is To the Cross it leads. 
It is In the Cross it finds its reason and explanation. 
Now, in acertain aspect of it the Cross of Christ is 
unshared and unsharable. As asacrifice for human sin 
it stands alone and solitary. And yet there are certain 
ways in which we not only may but must share in the 
Cross of Christ. And in these two ways amongst 
others. The Cross stands for the sacrifice of self. In 
that sense we too must “bear our cross.” The Cross_ 
further stands for our Lord’s identification of Himself 
with humansin. He, the Sinless One, took the burden 
and shame of the sin of His brothers and sisters upon His 
own heart and felt it as His own. In this respect, too, 
we must enter into the “ fellowship of Christ’s suffer- 
ings.’ Now is there anything corresponding to the 
Cross in the life of St. Paul? Is there any of the spirit 
of Christ’s great sacrifice to be found in the character 
of the apostle? You cannot glance even superficially 
through Paul’s Epistle without seeing that He bears 
this “‘ mark” of Jesus—the Cross! Take first the Cross 
as self-sacrifice. The Cross was the utter surrender of 
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Christ’s own will. ‘He pleased not Himself.” That 
is the meaning and message of the Cross. Is there 
anything corresponding to that in the life of the 
apostle? Listen: “I am crucified with Christ.” Life 
for the servant as for the Master meant self-sacrifice. 
He had crucified the flesh with the affections and lusts 
thereof. What things were gain to him these he had 
counted loss for Christ. Yes, he had suffered the loss 
of all things for Christ. Paul pleased not himself. 
The things that the world counts best worth having, 
comfort, reputation, position, wealth, Paul had sur- 
rendered them all and had stooped to the hard and 
painful life of an outcast and persecuted preacher for 
Christ’s sake. And what about the Cross as the taking 
upon one’s own heart of the sin and woe of the world? 
Is there any of the Cross in this sense in Paul’s life ? 
Yes, there is. He himself talks about “filling up that 
which is behind of the afflictions of Christ.” ‘‘ He bore 
our sins and carried our sorrows” is what I read of the 
Master. And here is a sentence I read about the 
disciple: ‘‘ Now while Paul waited for them at Athens 
his spirit was provoked within him ”’—the Greek word 
is the same word as our English ‘‘ paroxysm ”—“ suffered 
a paroxysm of pain as he beheld the city full of idols.” 
Is there no correspondency there? Jesus bore our sins 
on the Cross. Paul in Athens so felt the sin of the 
people of that city that he was stirred to a very 
paroxysm of pity and pain. Paul did not walk through 
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the world a callous and heedless spectator. The shame of 
human sin lay like a load upon his heart. Listen to 
what he says: ‘‘I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my 
conscience bearing witness with me in the Holy Ghost, 
that I have great sorrow and unceasing pain in my heart.” 
It was “‘ vicarious suffering.” It was the suffering of 
the Cross. The sorrow and pain Paul felt were the 
sorrow and pain he endured because of the pressure and 
burden upon his soul of human wickedness and sin. 
Yes, again, without doubt, Paul had this mark of Jesus 
—he bore the Cross ! 


Have WE THESE MARKS? 


There are other ‘‘marks” of Jesus which might 
be mentioned, but let these suffice. In our passage 
through life we are not likely to have to suffer blows 
and wounds in the service of Christ and so to have our 
bodies seamed with scars as Paul had. But after all 
the real marks of Jesus are these inward and spiritual 
marks, these marks on life and character. ‘‘If a man 
have not the spirit of Christ he is none of His.” And 
that is the question I would like to put to you, have we 
these ‘‘marks,’”’ these inward and spiritual marks? 
There is a tendency, even in these days, to think Christ’s 
‘‘marks” are external and mechanical. We think some- 
times that the ‘‘mark” of a Christian is that he 
observes the Sabbath and attends church services and 
belongs to some ecclesiastical organisation. I do not 
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disparage the Sabbath and church attendance and mem- 
bership. But these external things are not the “real” 
marks of Jesus. Did not Jesus Himself say that a man 
may have all manner of Church guarantees and certifi- 
cates and be none of His? Did He not say “ Many 
will come to Me in that day and will say, ‘ Lord, Lord, 
did we not prophesy by Thy name and by Thy name 
cast out devils, and by Thy name do many mighty 
works?’ And then I will profess unto them, I never 
knew you, depart from Me, ye that work iniquity.”” No, 
it isnot the crucifix on the watch chain, or the S.A. on 
the collar, or the name on the church roll that consti- 
tute the marks of Jesus. The marks are inward and 
spiritual. They are certain features of character, and 
especially these three, obedience, love, sacrifice. Indeed, 
our Lord Himself emphasised and underlined these 
three things as being, par excellence, the marks of His 
servants. First, obedience. ‘‘ Whosoever shall do the 
will of God the same is my brother and sister and 
mother.” Secondly, Jove. ‘‘ Hereby shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, that ye love one 
another.” And thirdly, sacrifice. ‘‘ If any man would 
come after me let him take up his cross, deny himself 
daily and follow me.” I ask again, have we got these 
marks? Is our life characterised by an utter 
obedience to God, a great passion for souls, a remorse- 
less sacrifice of self? We ask sometimes, “ Hath He 
marks to lead me to Him, if He be my guide?” And 
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we answer, ‘‘ Yes, He has certain infallible marks: 
‘In His feet and hands are wound prints, and His 
side.’’”” But there is another question: Have we the 
marks that single us out as His? Does the world 
recognise Christ’s marks on us? Life always leaves 
its mark. The life of greed leaves its mark. The 
life of frivolous self-pleasing leaves its mark, and the 
life of sin leaves its mark. And the life of Christian 
service leaves its mark. ‘“ They took knowledge of 
them that they had been with Jesus.” The world, in 
their courage and devotion and self-sacrifice, saw the 
“marks of Jesus.” 

But more important still, does Jesus see the “‘ marks’’? 
‘“The Lord knoweth them that are His.” How? By 
the marks. We read how, in the last great day, there 
will be a division and a discrimination. The great 
Shepherd will then gather and fold His sheep. And 
that is how He will know them, by the “marks.” 
Shall we then be amongst the sheep on the right hand ? 
It all comes back to this: Do we bear branded upon 
us the “marks” of Jesus—the infallible signs and tokens 
of Hisservice? Do we possess that spirit of obedience 
to God, and love to men, and utter self-sacrifice which 
a real surrender of ourselves to Jesus Christ always 
produces? “For if any man hath not the spirit of 
Christ he is none of His.” 
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“For you therefore which believe is the preciousness.”— 
PT PEPER 67. 

THE main subject of the paragraph which extends 
from verse I to verse 10 of this chapter is the building 
up of Christians into a spiritual house of which Jesus 
Christ Himself is the corner-stone. That is to say, 
what the corner-stone is to a house, binding its two 
walls together, that Jesus Christ is to those who believe 
on Him. He unites them to Himself and so unites 
them to one another. He finds men as detached and 
separate and isolated “stones.” He Himself becomes 
the bond of union between them, and, with Christ as 
corner-stone, these detached and isolated “living 
stones ’’ come together to form a beautiful and har- 
monious whole; they are built up a spiritual house. 
The apostle in a word declares Christ to be the great 
Unifier and Reconciler of men. It is “in Christ” 
that men cease to be so many isolated and often warring 
individuals and become a holy and loving fellowship. 
It would be interesting, and perhaps not altogether 
unprofitable, to dilate somewhat upon this topic. 
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Prophets have dreamed and poets have sung of a golden 
age coming, when men shall cease their strifes and 
discords, when war shall be a discarded barbarism and, 
as Burns put it: 
“Man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 

But the dream seems very far from becoming a fact. 
I do not overlook the significance of a gathering like 
the Hague Conference. We all of us trust and pray that 
it may do much towards promoting unity and peace 
amongst the nations. That delegates from so many 
different countries can meet together for friendly 
discussion is an immense step in advance. But you 
remember that the President of the last Conference 
warned the nations against expecting too much from it. 
The fact is, politicians and statesmen are keenly alive 
to the occasions of division and rivalry amongst nations. 
Those occasions are manifold. Language divides. 
Colour divides. National ambitionsdivide. And above 
everything else in these days, commercial competition 
divides. Perhaps, everything considered, it is not sur- 
prising that statesmen, confining their attention to the 
world of politics, are pessimistic about the prospects of 
world-unity and universal peace. The one hope of world- 
unity lies outside the sphere of politics altogether. The 
one hope of world-unity lies in the reign of Christ. 
Language will never unite the world. One flag will never 
unite the world. Considerations of self-interest will never 
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unite the world. Jesus alone will unite the world. “‘ Unto 
whom coming . .. ye are built up a spiritual house.” 
I do not disparage the work our diplomatists and 
statesmen are doing, but the world’s hope does not lie 
in diplomacy and statecraft, but in religion; not in the 
wisdom of politicians, but in the rule of Christ in human 
hearts. You may have treaties, alliances, ententes 
cordiales, that last a few months or years, as the case 
may be, based upon considerations of mere self-interest, 
but the only lasting and enduring brotherhood is the 
brotherhood based upon faith. ‘‘ Unto whom coming 

. ye are built up a spiritual house.” And this, I 
would remind you, is no mere pious imagination or 
pretty theory. As a matter of history Christ has 
drawn together peoples between whom the bitterest 
antagonism and fiercest hate once existed. Between 
the Jew and the Gentile there existed a deep and 
implacable hate. But Jesus drew Jew and Gentile 
together, and with Himself as corner-stone built them 
into the same spiritual house. Between master and 
slave there seemed an unbridgeable gulf. But Jesus drew 
master and slave together, and with Himself as corner- 
stone built Philemon and Onesimus into the same 
spiritual house. And He exercises the same power still. 
I sat down one day in Boston, Massachusetts, in the 
most cosmopolitan assemblage of which I ever was 
privileged to be a member. There were Englishmen 
there, Scotsmen there, Irishmen there, Canadians there, 
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Americans there, Australians there, Norwegians there, 
Germans there, South Sea Islanders there, Chinese 
there, Japanese there, Hindoos there. But we had clean 
forgotten we were Englishmen and Scotsmen and Ameri- 
cans and Chinamen and Japs and Hindoos. We were 
‘brothers all.”” You can guess where we had gathered. 
It was at the table of ourLord! Racial differences, colour 
differences, language differences, they were all forgotten 
in a common faith anda common love. ‘‘ Unto whom 
coming ... ye are built up a spiritual house.” And 
that is the hope for the world—in the spread of the 
Gospel. Christ is the great bond of union between 
individuals and classes and nations. We shall see 
“the Parliament of man, the federation of the world”’ 
of which the poet speaks, when Christ rules in human 
hearts. For then, as the apostle says, the deepest 
antagonisms will be reconciled, the most inveterate 
enmities will be abolished, there will be neither Jew 
nor Gentile, neither bond nor free, there will be no 
male and female, but all will be one in Christ Jesus. 
Christ as the corner-stone binding the “living 
stones’ together and building them up into a spiritual 
house—that is the main subject of the first five verses 
of this paragraph. The quotations that follow, and in 
the midst of which my text stands, do not seem to hold 
any very close and intimate connection with the main 
argument. The connection is, shall I say, rather a 
verbal than a logical one. The word ‘‘ corner-stone”’ 
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reminds the apostle of a familiar verse to this effect: 
“Behold I lay in Zion a chief corner-stone, elect, 
precious, and he that believeth on Him shall not be 
put toshame.” And that reminds him of yet two others 
which describe what Jesus is to those who disbelieve, 
and still he keeps to the figure of the “stone.” For 
such as disbelieve ‘‘the stone which the builders 
rejected, the same was made the head of the corner and 
a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence.” In the 
main argument of the passage we have Christ as bond 
of union; in these quotations we have the double 
effect produced by Christ according as men believe or 
disbelieve in Him, and in my text, which is a comment 
of the apostle interjected between his quotations, there 
is his assertion of the preciousness, the value of Christ 
and faith in Him, to those who have made experiment 
of it. Now it is upon this latter truth I want to lay the 
chief emphasis; but before passing on to it, I should 
like to say a word about this contrasted effect produced 
by Christ upon different people. 


THE DouBLE EFFECT 


“Behold I lay in Zion a chief corner stone, elect, 
precious, and he that believeth on Him shall not be put 
to shame, but for such as disbelieve the same stone 
is made a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence.” 
| Notice, Christ cannot be ignored. He cannot be over- 
looked. He is the inevitable Christ. Men cannot 
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escape Him. They cannot live their lives as if He did 
not exist. Attitude of some kind towards Christ every 
man must take. And I do not confine the application 
of this statement to those of us who live in Christian 
countries and who are privileged to know the story of 
the Word made flesh. Christ was in the world before 
Bethlehem. And ina very deep and real sense He is 
in those parts of the world and amongst those races to 
which the story of Bethlehem has not yet come. He 
is, as John says, the light that lighteth every man 
coming into the world. In the dictates of conscience, 
which exists, in however rudimentary a form, in every 
man’s breast, every such man comes into contact with 
Christ. And so it is true to say that attitude of some 
kind toward Christ every man, be he pagan or Christian, 
must take. He is the inevitable, unescapable Christ. 
And according to the attitude men take up towards 
Him, Christ becomes either their blessing or their con- 
demnation. Christ is the corner or foundation-stone. 
Men either use Him or fall over Him. They either use 
Him, and with Him as foundation build up the shining 
edifice of a holy life, or they fall over Him and stumble 
into ruin. This contrasted effect of Christ—according as 
men believe or disbelieve—the Bible again and again 
insists upon it. When Simeon took Jesus as a little 
child in his arms in the Temple this was the startling 
word he spoke to the astonished Mary: ‘‘ Behold this 
child is set for the falling and the rising up of many in 
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Israel, and for a sign which is spoken against.” ‘‘ For 
the falling and the rising up of many in Israel ””—there 
you get the double effect. For the falling of arrogant 
Pharisees and Scribes, for the rising up of publicans 
and sinners; for the falling of chief priest and elders, 
and for the rising of Zacchzeus and the woman who 
was a sinner. For the falling of Judas, and for the 
rising of John. For the falling of Herod and Pilate, and 
for the rising of humble Galilean fishermen. Some few, 
using Christ as their foundation-stone, built their 
characters into strength and beauty, but the majority 
found Him a stone of stumbling and rock of offence, 
and fell over Him and broke themselves against Him. 
And this double effect Christ still produces. He pro- 
duces it upon us. He is set in our midst either for our 
rise or fall. No! we cannot ignore Him. We cannot 
live as if Christ did not exist. We need not flatter 
ourselves that we can assume an absolutely neutral 
position towards Him. Here Christ is. He offers 
Himself as the foundation upon which we may build 
our lives. We can either use Him or we can reject 
Him. There is no third option. And what Christ is 
to us depends on what attitude we adopt towards 
Him. If we believe in Him and use Him and build 
our lives upon Him, we shall never be put to shame, 
for we shall find our lives growing day by day into 
beauty and grace and strength. But if we disbelieve 
and refuse to use Him, He will be to us a stone of 
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stumbling and a rock of offence, and we shall dash our- 
selves to pieces against Him. What are we doing with 
Christ the corner-stone? Are weusing Him? Or falling 
over Him? A received Christ is our salvation, a rejected 
Christ is our condemnation. If we do not believe 
Christ and use Him, it were well for us if we had never 
heard of Him. For when He is not the savour of life 
unto life, He is the savour of death unto death. 


THE VALUE OF CHRIST 


And now let me pass on to speak of the apostle’s 
assertion of the preciousness of Christ and of faith in 
Him to those who have madeexperimentofit. ‘‘ Behold,” 
says the apostle, quoting the prophetic word and apply- 
ing it to Jesus Christ, “I lay in Zion a chief corner- 
stone, elect, precious, and he that believeth on Him (or 
rather, perhaps, as in the R. V. margin “on i¢’’) shall 
not be put to shame.” That is to say, whoever takes 
Jesus as the foundation-stone of his life and builds his 
life upon Him will never repent his act. He will find 
the foundation was an ‘‘elect,” a well-chosen, and a 
“precious,” a valuable, one. Now this is a great asser- 
tion to make. What proof can the apostle advance in 
support of his assertion? What evidence can he 
adduce that Christ is the chosen and valuable founda- 
tion or corner-stone he says He is? Well, in a sense, 
he can produce no evidence. He can only refer his 
hearers to their own experience. ‘For you who 
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believe is the preciousness,” he says. ‘‘ You have no need 
for me to prove the worth of Christ as a foundation. 
You who have believed on Him have discovered it for 
yourselves. You have tried Him. You know His 
worth, For you who believe is the value.’ You will 
notice that the A. V. rendering, ‘“‘ Unto you therefore who 
believe He is precious,” has been discarded in the 
Revised. Itis not directly of Christ, but of the value of 
Christ as a corner or foundation-stone that the apostle 
is speaking. And those alone really know the value of 
the foundation who have made use of it and begun to 
build upon it. ‘‘ Unto you who believe is the value.” 
Now, in one sense we have the advantage of the 
Apostle Peter, seeing that in addition to the argument 
from experience to which he now appeals we have also 
the argument from history. Peter wrote this letter of his 
while as yet Christianity was a new, and so to speak, an 
untried religion. He was not able to point to its results 
on the broad field of life and history. Those results 
had not then begun to appear. But we have a magnifi- 
cent and subduing argument from history to appeal to. 
The centuries have been supplying abundant evidence 
of the “‘ value’ of Christ as a corner-stone. The noblest 
lives lived during the past nineteen centuries have 
been the lives which have been built upon Christ. 
We can point to men like Augustine and Athanasius 
and the Gregories in the early centuries; to lives like 
those of Francis and Carlo Borromeo and Catherine 
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in the middle centuries; to lives like those of John 
Bunyan and Richard Baxter and John Wesley and 
John Howard in our own England in compara- 
tively recent times; to lives like those of Josephine 
Butler and D. L. Moody and William Booth of our own 
day—lives amongst the noblest and the holiest and 
the most beneficent the world has ever known ; we can 
point to such lives, and say, ‘‘ In these lives you find the 
proof of the value of the Christian faith. For it is 
Christ that made these people what they were—the love 
of Christ was the inspiration of their service.’ Yes, the 
lives which Christ has fashioned and made furnish a 
splendid and convincing apologia for the Christian 
faith. And yet it remains true that no one will attain 
to a personal and direct knowledge of the ‘‘ value” of 
Christianity until he tries tt for himself. ‘‘ For you which 
believe is the value.” We must try it, to know its worth. 
That is so in other things besides religion. Here is a 
certain medical treatment, let us say, recommended for 
certain special ailments or diseases. To know the 
value of the treatment for our own special case we must 
ivy it. It is only the use of the treatment and the dis- 
covery that we derive benefit from it that will make 
the remedy valuable and precious to us. There may be 
wonderful healing qualities in a certain remedy, but it is 
absolutely of no value to us so long as we neglect and 
ignore it. It is just like that with Jesus Christ and the 
Christian faith. We have read of the incalculable 
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benefits Christ has conferred upon other people; but to 
know His worth we must try Him for ourselves. We 
shall never know the ‘‘ value”’ of Christ until we have 
put ourselves in His hands. Indeed, Christ will be 
valueless to us until we do put ourselves in His hands. 
For a Saviour neglected and ignored is just as useless 
to us as no Saviour at all. And that is surely why so 
many treat Christ so lightly. Multitudes in Palestine 
in the days of His flesh saw no beauty in Him that they 
should desire Him; they did not know His ‘“ value,” 
they had never tried Him for themselves. Multitudes 
treat Him in the same way still. Think of the irre- 
ligious masses of our own country. They practically 
ignore religion as if there was nothing init. They turn 
their backs upon Christ as if He had no blessings to 
bestow upon them. They do not know His “value” 
because they have really never made experiment of 
Him. “But unto you which believe is the value.” 
The multitudes in Palestine turned their backs on 
Christ, but Peter, who had made trial of Jesus, said: 
“‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life.”’ The philosophers of Athens dismissed 
Paul’s story about Christ with a shrug of the shoulders, 
and a supercilious smile; but Paul, who had made trial of 
Jesus, said: ‘‘I count all things but loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord.” The 
thoughtless multitudes of to-day fling Christ heedlessly 
aside; they have no use for Him, they do not want 
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Him; but a Hugh Price Hughes, who has made experi- 
ment of Him, knows His value and sums up His 
testimony in those two lines of Charles Wesley’s : 


“Thou, O Christ, art all I want ; 
More than all in Thee I find.” 


**To you therefore which believe is the value.” We 
must try Christ for ourselves if we want to know 
His worth. No amount of testimony by others, no 
amount of preaching will persuade us of the worth of 
Christ. We must try Him for ourselves if we are to 
know. Dowe know? Do we know for ourselves the 
“value” of Christ? ‘‘One thing I know,” said the 
man born blind, ‘‘ whereas I was blind now I see.”” He 
knew the value of Christ. He knew: what Christ could 
do. He had made experiment. Do we know? Do 
we know the value of Christ as a foundation for life? 
Have we ourselves made experiment? Is Christ 
precious to us? 


THE GIFTS OF CHRIST 


Let me mention some of the gifts which, according to 
the testimony of Scripture and of human experience, 
Christ brings to the hearts of those who receive Him, 
some of the blessings that come to those who build 
upon Christ as a foundation-stone. I will confine 
myself to three, though perhaps they are the three 
greatest. 

1. First ofall, then, Scripture affirms, and human testi- 
mony bears out the affirmation, that Christ releases men 
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from the burden of their own guilty and shameful past. 
“‘ Who shall deliver me from this dead body?” cried 
Paul. And he answered his own question; ‘‘ Thanks 
be to God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” ‘‘ There is 
now no condemnation,” he says in another place, ‘to 
them that are in Christ Jesus.’ And Paul’s experience 
is the experience of innumerable multitudes since his 
day. They come to Jesus haunted and tortured by 
guilt and shame, and He healeth all their diseases, He 
forgiveth all their iniquities. He says to them as to 
those He healed and blessed when here on earth, 
‘Son, daughter, thy sins are forgiven thee.’’ Theseare 
the people who know the “‘value.”” They have them- 
selves been lifted up out of the horrible pit and the 
miry clay and have had their feet set upon a rock and 
their goings established, and ever after their faces shine 
at the bare thought of Christ, and when they think of 
Him they say with adoring hearts: “‘ He is a great 
Forgiver. He isa great Forgiver.”” Do we know the 
‘“‘value”’ of the pardon and peace faith brings? Have 
we experienced it? We never shall know it until we 
come ourselves to Jesus to be forgiven. ‘‘ To you that 
believe is the value.” 

2. In the second place, Scripture affirms, and 
human testimony bears out the affirmation, that Christ 
gives men strength in view of the temptations and 
difficulties of the present. ‘‘I can do all things,” says 
St. Paul, “through Christ who strengtheneth me.” 
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He had fearful difficulties to face, fierce temptations to 
meet, seas of sorrow to bear, but he trusted Christ, 
put all his faith in Christ, and this is his testimony—he 
overcame through Christ. Paul knew the “value” of 
Christ. He had tried Him in the shocks and conflicts 
of life. And multitudes endorse his testimony. They 
have found the comfort of Christ in sorrow; they have 
received the succour of Christ in times of difficulty ; 
they have experienced the strength of Christ in the 
hour of temptation. They know what Christ has done, 
they know His ‘‘ value.” Do we know the “value”’ of 
Christ in temptation and sorrow and difficulty? Have 
we experienced His sufficient help, His enabling grace? 
‘‘The Lord is able to deliver the godly out of tempta- 
tion.” Yes, the Lord is able, but we shall never know 
His saving power until we ask Him to deliver and keep 
us. Then, as the Lord reveals to us the wealth of His 
redeeming and comforting grace, we shall begin to 
appreciate His worth. ‘‘To you that believe is the 
value.” 

3. And thirdly, the Scriptures affirm, and human 
testimony bears out the affirmation, that Christ fills 
men with radiant hope even in face of death. ‘To die 
is gain,” says the apostle. ‘‘ He that raised up 
Jesus,” he says in another place, ‘‘ will raise us up also 
with Jesus.” ‘Henceforth there islaid up for me,” he 
says in yet another place, ‘‘a crown of righteousness.” 
Paul knew the value of Christ. Christ filled him 
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with such a glorious and blessed hope that he was able 
to mock at death and triumph over the grave. And 
thousands upon ten thousands have been able to do 
what Paul did. They have been able to greet the 
unseen with a cheer. They have tested the worth of 
Christ in face of man’s last foe. You remember, 
perhaps, the touching story of Cromwell’s dying. A 
godly person read to him a passage from Philippians. 
‘‘T have learned in whatsoever state I am therein to be 
content,” read the minister. ‘‘It is true,’”’ murmured 
Cromwell, ‘‘ Paul learned this and attained to this 
measure of grace, but what shall I do?”’ Then the 
minister read on: “I can do all things through Christ 
who strengtheneth me,” and at that faith began to 
work, says the chronicler, and his heart found courage, 
and he said this to himself: ‘‘He that was Paul’s 
Christ is my Christ, too” ; and death ceased to have any 
fears for him. And for many another since Cromwell’s 
day. I have been with many a pilgrim right to the 
very edge of the river. I have been with them when 
their feet have touched its waters. And they have 
entered those waters without trepidation or dread. 
They have entered them with singing hearts and shining 
faces. They have had Christ with them. These people 
who have believed in Him, they have found His value. 
He has given them hope and triumph in the sak hour 
of death. 

Release from the past, strength in the present, a 
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glorious hope for the future; pardon, peace, joy—all 
these things He gives. But we shall never know He 
can give them until we try Him. For to them who 
believe is the preciousness. But when we try Him, 
when we believe in Him, we ourselves shall know the 
“value”; we shall find for ourselves that He gives 
these blessings—pardon, strength, immortal hope; yes, 
we shall confess when we try Him that no word can 
describe the preciousness of Christ, that the half was 
never told to us. 
“O make but trial of His love, 
Experience will decide 


How blest are they, and only they, 
Who in His love confide.” 
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GOD’S GREATNESS—A WARNING AND 
COMFORT 


“God is greater than our heart and knoweth all things.”— 
I JOHN III. 20. 

I HAVE taken as my text a sentence from one of the 
most difficult passages in the whole of Scripture. The 
difficulties are primarily grammatical ones—but the 
varying ways in which commentators deal with the 
grammatical difficulties result in interpretations of the 
meaning of the passage which stand in almost 
complete and absolute antagonism to one another. If 
you will compare the Authorised and Revised Versions 
you will notice a great difference between them, 
brought about by a difference in punctuation. The 
Revised Version links the phrase about the ‘heart 
condemning us” on to the verb ‘‘ assure ’—‘‘ we shall 
assure our heart before Him, whereinsoever our heart 
condemn us.” Now, it may seem very presumptuous 
to venture to differ from the great scholars responsible 
for the Revised Version. Nevertheless, I must take 
the liberty of saying that that construction seems to 
me quite inadmissible. Nothing can be plainer as it 
appears to me than that in verses 20 and 21 we have 
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two contrasted but closely related statements. The 
one begins “If our heart condemn us”; the other 
begins ‘‘if our heart condemn us not.” To punctuate 
as the Revised Version does is to destroy that contrast 
and antithesis. But while I hold with the Authorised 
Version as to punctuation, I cannot accept its render- 
ing, as it leaves out the Greek word which is the 
cause of the difficulty. The construction that most 
commends itself to me is that put forward by Dr. Field, 
who suggests that there has been an ellipsis, and that 
to make grammar of the verse we must supply some 
such phrase as ‘‘ it is evident” or “‘it is plain.” This 
is how he reads the verse, “‘ For if our heart condemn 
us it is evident that God is greater than our heart and 
knoweth all things.” 

Now, leaving grammatical difficulties, let me pass on 
to questions of interpretation. What exactly does the 
apostle mean us to understand by his statement that 
“if our heart condemn us, it is evident that God is 
greater than our heart and knoweth all things”? 
Well, again commentators differ and take absolutely 
contrasted views. Some understand this assertion of 
the apostle as to the greatness and knowledge of God 
to bea message of warning; others again interpret it as 
a message of comfort; some regard it as a menace, 
others as a promise; some consider that the aim of the 
apostle in my text is to awaken and rouse dull 
consciences ; others take the opposite view, that his aim 
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is to soothe and encourage troubled consciences. Now 
the Revisers and Dr. Westcott interpret my text asa 
message of comfort and encouragement. Troubled 
souls are to find refuge in the greatness and knowledge 
of God, from the accusations of their own hearts. But 
again I find myself unable to decide. As the words 
stand they may serve equally for warning or encourage- 
ment or both. The apostle has left things ambiguous. 
The saying, as Dr. Alexander puts it, cuts both ways. 
And may not the ambiguity be intentional? May it 
not very well be that the apostle had both warning and 
encouragement in mind? At any rate I mean to look 
at it from both points of view and speak of the solemn 
warning and the gracious and beautiful comfort there is 
in the thought of the greatness and infinite knowledge 
of God. 


WARNING 


And first of all I will look at my text in its stern and 
austere aspect. Here is a truth to rouse and awaken 
our slumbering consciences; if our hearts—our poor, 
dull, callous, and insensible hearts—if our hearts 
condemn us, God is greater than our hearts and knoweth 
all things. If our hearts condemn us, how much 
greater must be the condemnation of One who is 
absolutely holy and knows everything? 

“‘ Tf our heart condemn us,” says the apostle. He 
might have omitted that ¢f. Our hearts do condemn us. 
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We have never stood in any Hall of Justice convicted 
of public crime, but in the court of Conscience we have 
stood again and again pilloried and condemned. The 
old Latin talked about mens conscia recti—a mind 
conscious of integrity, but what my mind and your 
minds are conscious of is not integrity but sin. I will let 
other men say, ‘‘I have walked in mine integrity,”’ but 
the confession my heart constrains me to make is that 
of our old hymn, ‘ Vile and full of sin Iam.” Yes, our 
hearts condemn us. They lash and scourge us with 
the remembrance of things done which we ought not to 
have done and things left undone which we ought to 
have done. They bring back to mind our sins of 
thought and speech and act. For the man who looks 
into his heart and listens to his heart there is no 
complacency, no self-satisfaction; there is nothing but 
shame and abasement and contrition, for our hearts 
condemn us and constrain us to cry, “ Unclean, 
unclean.” They do this for all of us, for there is none 
that doeth good, no, not one. There is not one of us 
with a conscience free from guilt, there is not one with 
a clean heart, a heart that has never an accusation to 
make. Nay, the holier the man the more deep and 
loud the accusations of the heart. ‘‘ Depart from me, 
for I am a sinful man,” cried Peter. ‘‘ Sinners of whom 
I am chief,” says Paul. ‘‘ Liberate me from that bad 
man... myself,” prays Augustine. ‘‘Oh, my sins, 
my sins!” groaned that bravest and most heroic of the 
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saints, Martin Luther. This condemnation of the 
heart made the great and eloquent Chancellor of Paris 
gather the little children of the city about him and bid 
them pray: ‘‘ Lord, have mercy on Thy poor servant 
Jean Gerson.” This condemnation of the heart made 
poor John Bunyan feel that he was Cain who slew his 
brother, and Esau who despised his birthright, and 
Judas who betrayed his Lord, all rolled into one. 
“Thus,” he says, ‘“‘did I wind, and twine, and shrink 
under the burden that was upon me, which burden did 
so oppress me, that I could neither stand, nor go, nor 
lie, either at rest or quiet.’” This condemnation of the 
heart made the holy martyr, John Bradford, exclaim, 
as he saw a poor criminal being led to execution: 
‘There goes John Bradford, but for the grace of God.” 
The literature of the saints is the literature of the 
condemnation of the heart. And what the heart did 
for them, it does also for us—zt condemns us. Is that not 
so? Is not that what your heart does for you? Look 
into it. Yes, look into it at this moment. Is there 
any heart that gives its possessor a clean bill? Is 
there any heart that gives the verdict ‘‘ Not guilty”? 
Is there? No, not one. We have all sinned and 
come short of the glory of God, and our hearts 
condemn us for “sins indulged while conscience slept, 
for vows and promises unkept.” But if our poor 
sinful hearts condemn us thus, what must God think of 
us, “who is greater than our hearts and knoweth all 
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things.” If we are condemned for our sin in our own 
eyes, how must we appear in God’s eyes? For 
remember these two things :— 

1. God is infinitely holy. The holier a person is, the 
more keenly sensitive he becomes to the horror of sin. 
By being accustomed, so to speak, to sin, we lose 
our sense of the shame and wickedness of it. Our 
hearts become dull and callous and hard. The edge 
gets taken off our fear and hatred of sin. The apostle 
speaks of a ‘‘seared conscience,” and something of 
that process of ‘‘ searing”’ has gone on in every one of 
us. Sin is so common, so frequent, so universal, that 
to a large extent we have lost that instinctive shrinking 
and loathing in its presence that the pure soul always 
feels. But if, ‘‘seared”’ as they are, our hearts still 
condemn us, what must the pure and holy God think 
of us? How must He regard our sin? A custom or 
practice that seems perfectly natural to people of 
rougher training or coarser make is often utterly repug- 
nant to persons of amore refined nature. For instance, 
to take a very simple illustration, the conditions under 
which some of our poor live in the East End have become 
almost second nature to those poor people themselves. 
They have become so inured to foul air and filth and 
overcrowding, that by very custom these things have 
ceased to appear abhorrent. But to us, accustomed to 
cleanliness and comfort, the filth and foulness and lack 
of decency of the slum appear sickening and disgusting 
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and absolutely intolerable. Now apply that principle to 
the matter of sin. Living as we do in a sinful world, 
possessed as we are of a sinful nature, our sense of the 
heinousness of sin may have become dulled. But God, 
the pure and holy God, sees it in all its shame and 
wickedness and horror. And if our dull hearts condemn 
us for our sin, what must God think of us, who is of 
purer eyes than to behold evil, and who cannot look 
upon iniquity? Condemned as we are by our own 
hearts, what must God think of us, who charges His 
holy angels with folly ? 

2. And not only is God greater than our heart in that 
he is infinitely holy, but He also knows all things. 
God knows all things—just think of that! All things! 
Why, there are things we would not for worlds reveal 
to our nearest and best! Our fathers when making 
bureaus used to be fond of secret drawers. We have all 
our secret drawers in our hearts. And what things 
some of uskeep locked up there! If the secret thoughts 
of our hearts were revealed, there are some of us who 
would on the instant forfeit the esteem of our friends 
and be drummed out of society. For what hates and 
jealousies and envies, what foul and unholy thoughts, 
we keep locked up in our secret drawers. We preserve 
our reputation only by keeping them hidden. But God 
knows all things. You can lock no drawers against His 
scrutiny. What you keep back from your nearest— 
from the wife of your bosom—you cannot keep back 
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from Him. “All things lie naked and open before Him 
with whom we have to do. He is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart.” What do you 
suppose that all-knowing God must think of us? Our 
hearts forget, but if forgetting much, they condemn us, 
what of God who forgets nothing but knows all things ? 
I think of this God greater than our hearts and knowing 
all things, and I cry with the psalmist, ‘‘ If thou Lord 
shouldest mark iniquity, O Lord who should stand?” 
And my one hope is this, that with Him there is mercy 
that He may be feared. And so all I can do is to say 
with our hymn— 


“A guilty, weak and helpless worm 
On Thy kind arms I fall.” 


COMFORT 


But there is more than warning in this verse of my 
text—there is encouragement, there is cheer, there is 
infinite comfort in it. Here is balm for the wounded 
spirit, here is solace for the troubled conscience; ‘‘if 
our heart condemn us, God is greater than our heart, 
and knoweth all things.” Here is the true hearts’ ease. 
The way to get rid of the accusations of conscience is 
not to try to persuade ourselves that the accusations 
are made without cause; to say with the French critic, 
‘‘ Sin ? I have abolished sin.” The way to get rid of 
the accusations of conscience is not to seek to drown its 
voice in the clatter of the pleasure and business of this 
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life. The way to get rid of the torment of an accusing 
conscience is to take refuge in God, for God is greater 
than our heart, and knoweth all things. I can imagine 
no more solid comfort which can be given to a troubled 
soul than that which is conveyed by the statements 
of my text, ‘“ God is greater than our heart,” and ‘‘ God 
knoweth all things.” 

Take the latter phrase first: God knows all things. It has 
its solemn side, but it has its gracious and benignant 
side also. Yes, where my heart condemns me, I can 
face it and say, ‘‘God knows.” ‘“‘ Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
Him,” says the psalmist. Why? Well, “for He 
knoweth our frame. He remembereth that we are dust.” 
Conscience notes nothing but the sin. But God knows 
our frame and He PiTIEs. I would rather be judged by 
God than by men. Men see only the act of sin, they 
know nothing of the fierceness of the temptation, the 
weakness of man’s nature, the environment which was 
all against him ; and so they judge harshly and severely ; 
but God knows all things and makes allowances and 
pities. That is a marvellous verse in the fifth of John, 
in which Jesus speaks of the Father having committed 
all judgment to the Son, because He is the Son of 
Man; or, as the Greek puts it, because He is a Son of 
Man. The only Person who can judge me fairly is One 
who knows my frame, who has been tempted as I am 
tempted; who has felt the terrible tug of the world in 
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His own heart, who has been touched with the feeling 
of all my infirmities. And that is Jesus’s right to judge. 
He isaSon of Man. He is bone of our bone and flesh 
of our flesh. He has been through it all. He knowsit 
all. I should have shrunk from being judged by the 
holy angels. Untouched by temptation or sin—they 
would have judged harshly and severely. But the Son 
of Man will judge pitifully. He will deal tenderly. 
He knows all things. 

It is the person who knows who makes allowances. 
I have heard or read a story to the effect that one of 
the clerks in the Treasury office, who had to prepare 
some part of the estimates for the budget when Mr. 
Gladstone was Chancellor of the Exchequer, once 
made a mistake of several millions in the figures he 
sent in. The mistake was not discovered till after Mr. 
Gladstone had made his budget speech, and the effect 
of the mistake was that he was put to great trouble in 
rearranging his taxation proposals in order to meet the 
amended figures. The clerk who had made the error 
anticipated the very worst consequences from his 
blunder. And when one day Mr. Gladstone sent for 
him into his office he made sure the moment of his 
dismissal had come. Judge then of his amazement 
when Mr. Gladstone, instead of giving him a lecture 
and his dismissal, complimented him on the skill and 
patience which had enabled him for so many years to 
deal with the enormous figures of our national revenue 
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with such accuracy and exactitude. What wonder the 
clerk broke down under kindness like that! He had 
expected to be judged harshly and punished severely, 
but Mr. Gladstone—a financial genius himself—knew 
the intricacies and difficulties of our national accounts, 
and he judged pitifully because he knew. And in much 
the same way God knows. He knows all things. He 
knows us altogether. And just because He knows our 
frame He pities us as a father pities his children. He 
knows all things. Conscience notes only the failure, the 
fall, the sin, and scourges and condemns us for them ; 
but God notes more than the sin, He notes the desire 
that was disappointed, the aspiration that was defeated, 
the effort that failed. ‘‘ When I would do good,” said 
the apostle, ‘evil is present.’’ Conscience marks the 
evil committed, but God notes also the good intent. 
Yes, God knows all things, not simply the overt acts of 
wrong, the actual deeds of sin, He knows about every 
wish and desire for better things that ever found a 
lodging in our hearts, and for all these things He 
gives us credit. David had it in mind to build God a 
house. It was his hope, his desire, his cherished 
ambition to build such a house before he died. But he 
never built it. He never saw even the foundation laid. 
I can well imagine David’s heart condemning him for 
his failure. I can well imagine David’s conscience 
lashing him for dwelling himself in a palace while the 
ark was still sheltered within curtains. But God knew 
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all things. He judged David much more kindly and 
tenderly than his own conscience did. God knew of 
the wish, the desire, and the honest intention. ‘‘ Thou 
didst well,” He said of His sorely-troubled servant, 
‘that it was in thine heart.” And that is ever God’s 
gracious and beautiful way. Heknows all things. He 
gives credit for intentions. He takes the will for the 
deed. ‘‘And Abraham believed God,” says the Apostle 
James, ‘‘and it was reckoned unto him for righteous- 
ness.” Abraham believed God. Abraham obeyed 
God’s call, gave himself up to God’s obedience. But 
you cannot read Abraham’s life without seeing that he 
broke down in his obedience again and again, and yet 
says James, that honest attempt, that genuine desire to 
obey God, was reckoned to him for righteousness. The 
obedience honestly meant was reckoned as an obedience 
actually rendered. It was ‘‘ reckoned” for righteous- 
ness. And so still God takes the will for the deed and 
reckons honest effort for achievement. And where 
perhaps our conscience condemns us for having failed, 
God, who knows our desire, counts it as a success and 
says, “Thou didst well, in that it was in thine heart.” 
Yes, if our hearts condemn us, it is a comfort to know 
that God knows all things, and that effort and striving 
and desire are all put down to our account. 

And then think of that other phrase—God is greater 
than our heart. God is greater than our heart! Greater 
in what? In love and pity and tenderness. For 
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comment upon this statement turn to that moving 
passage in the prophet Isaiah where he is inviting the 
wicked to return to God. ‘“ Let the wicked forsake his 
way and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him 
return unto the Lord.’ Return? but will the God 
against whom these people have rebelled receive them 
again? Yes, Hewill; “let him return unto the Lord and 
He will have mercy upon him, and to our God for He 
will abundantly pardon.” But mercy like that, so 
wide and full as that, is past belief. Noman would 
forgive like that. ‘‘ No!” says the prophet, ‘‘ but God 
is greater than the human heart. ‘For My thoughts 
are not your thoughts, neither are your ways My ways,’ 
saith the Lord. ‘ For as the heavens are higher than 
the earth, so are My ways higher than your ways, and 
My thoughts than your thoughts.’’” You must not 
measure God by human standards. God is greater. 
The heart sees the sin and condemns us, but God is 
greater than our heart, for He sees the sin and forgives 
us. Conscience notes the failures and follies of our 
life and scourges us with the memory of them, but God 
is greater, for He sees our failures and follies only to 
mend and remove them. Conscience, with remorseless 
finger, writes down every sin and wrong-doing of our 
life in a long, black, damning list, but God is greater, 
for He sees that list, and with a hand of pity anda 
heart of love He blots out all the handwriting that is 
against us. Here, I repeat, is the true heartsease for 
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troubledsouls. God is greater than ourheart. Choose 
what type and symbol you like of love, and pity, and 
mercy, and I will say, God is greater. Will you speak 
to me of the love of friend for friend? I answer, God 
is greater. Friends fail and desert us, but in God we 
have a friend that sticketh closer than a brother. Will 
you speak to me of the love of parents for their chil- 
dren? Yes, but God is greater, for when father and 
mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me up. 
Will you speak to me of the love of a mother for her 
little child? There is no love so deep, and strong, 
and daring asthat. Yes, but God is greater. “Cana 
woman forget her sucking child that she should not 
have compassion on the son of her womb? Yea, she 
may forget, yet will not I forget thee. Behold, I have 
graven thee upon the palms of My hands.” And 
therein lies our hope. We have sinned oft and 
grievously and our own hearts condemn us, but God is 
greater than our heart, and being rich in mercy, God 
forgives. Yes, God has pity and mercy and love for 
those of whom the world despairs and who despair of 
themselves. I think even now of that terrible scene in 
Jerusalem when they brought. a woman to Christ, 
clamouring out her shame in the public street. I can 
see the crowd of accusers crying for her condemnation; 
I can see the woman condemning herself, ready to die 
for the ignominy of it. But there was One who uttered 
no harsh word; there was One who dared to think 
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pityingly and forgivingly of that poor abject soul. 
“ Neither do I condemn thee—go and sin no more.” 
God is greater than the heart. God is greater, yes, 
greater than the heart. For there are limits to human 
forgiveness, there are limits even to the forgiveness men 
are willing to extend to themselves. But there is no 
limit to the forgiveness of God. There are poor souls 
who think themselves too wicked for mercy, who 
believe they have sinned forgiveness away. They are 
judging God by their own hearts. But God is greater, 
yes, greater. His ways are not our ways. He pro- 
scribes none. He excludes none. He barsnone. He 
has a welcome for the guiltiest and most vile. ‘*‘ Who- 
soever will may come.” And I preach this glad and 
blessed Gospel to every burdened and sin-stricken soul. 
“If our heart condemn us, God is greater than our 
heart and knoweth all things.” If you want to know 
how great the love and mercy and grace of God are, go 
to the Cross of Christ. There you may learn some- 
thing of its length and breadth and depth and height. 
But when you have done your best to grasp it, it is 
greater than your grasp. When you have done your 
best to comprehend it, it is greater than your compre- 
hension. It passeth knowledge. God is greater than 
our greatest thought, more abundant in mercy than 
mind can conceive. To this gracious, loving, merciful 
God let us all come! Under His wings let us all take 
refuge! Spite of all the accusations of conscience and 
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the condemnation of our hearts, God will receive us. 
He is greater than our heart, and whosoever cometh 
He will in no wise cast out. 


‘ There’s a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea ; 
There’s a kindness in His justice, 

Which is more than liberty. 


For the love of God is broader, 
Than the measures of man’s mind, 
And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. 


If our love were but more simple, 
We should take Him at His word ; 

And our lives would be all sunshine 
In the sweetness of our Lord.” 
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attention in many quarters.”—The Weekly Leader. 


Tools and the Man. Property and Industry under the Christian 
Law. By WaAsHINGTON GLADDEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


“A calmly written, closely reasoned, and trenchant indictment of the 
still’prevalent dogmas and assumptions.of political economy.”’—The Speaker. 


Rating ideas of the Present Age. By Wasurnaton GLappEn. 
wn 8yo, cloth, 4s 
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*The Rosebud Annual for 1908. The Ideal Book for the Nursery. 
Four coloured plates and one-half of the pages in colour. 
Handsome cloth boards, 4s. Coloured paper boards, var- 
nished, 3s. 

“ An old favourite, and anyone looking through its pages will see at once 
why it is a favourite. Not a page opens without disclosing pictures. The 
stories are fresh and piquant, and printed in good large type. A rich fund 
of enjoyment for the nursery.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 

“A veritable treasury of the best of good things.’”’—Liverpool Mercury. 

Higher on the Hill. A Series of Sacred Studies. By ANDREW 
Benviz, D.D., Minister of St. Aidan’s, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 

“A brilliant piece of writing.”—Dundce Advertiser. 


3/G Net 

*Thoughts For Life’s Journey. By Groraz Marnzson, 
D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. Author of “ Leaves for Quiet Hours.” 
Handsomely bound in cloth boards, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 

*A Working Woman’s Life. The Autobiography of Marianne 
FarnincHam. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 

*The Gospel of Grace. By J. D. Jonzs, M.A., B.D., Author 
of “ Christ’s Pathway to the Cross,” &c. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

*Jesus and His Teaching. By Erica von Sonrenx, Mag. 
Theol. Translated by J. WarsoHavEeR, M.A., D.Phil. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 

*The Atonement in Modern Thought. A Theological 
Symposium. By Professor AUGUSTE SABATIER, Proféssor 
Harnack, Professor Gopret, Dean Farrar, Dr. P. T. Forsyru, 
Dr. Marcus Dovs, Dr. Lyman Assort, Dr. JouN Hunter, 
Dr. WasHINGTON GLaDpEN, Dean Fremantize, Dr. Cave, 
Dr. RB. F. Horton, Rev. R. J. Camesety, Principal Aprmnry, 
Rev. C. SurvesterR Horne, Rev. Bzernarp J. SNELL, and 
Dr. T. T. Munerr. Cheap Edition. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 

“This interesting work. . . . Among the writers are men of great 
distinction. . . . Deserves careful attention.”—The Spectator. 
Friars’ Lantern. By G. G. Courron, Author of “ From St. 

Francis to Dante,” ‘‘ Medieval Studies,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 
ard Light. By Amory H. Braprorp, D.D., Author 
nee ae Tho Grewth of ihe Soul,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


& hing, stimulating, and enlightening book.” 
pa cniiaaeas a —Aberdeen Free Press. 


“A work of real spiritual and intellectual power.”—Dundee Advertiser. 
The Story of the English Baptists. By J. C. Canrzizz. 
Large crown 8vo, 320 pages, 8 Illustrations on art paper, 
3, 6d. net. 
- “* Possesses a freshness and vivacity not always present in ecclesiastical 
histories.” —Scotsman. 
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*4 Voice from China. By Grirritx Joun, D.D. Edin., Hankow. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Courage of the Coward. By C. F. Aven, D.D., Author 
of “Changing Creeds and Social Problems.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, with Photogravure Portrait, 3s. 6d. net. 


“The sermons are the work of a thoughtful and earnest Nonconformist, 
whose pointed language and frequent illustrations from general literature 
leave a distinct impression.”—The Scotsman. 


The First Christians; or, Christian Life in New Testament 
Times. By Roserr Verron, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

Dr. FAIRBAIRN expresses himself as “ charmed ” with the author’s “ know- 


ledge of the world into which Christianity came; and his appreciation 
of the Christianity that came into the world.” 


3/6 
By J. BRIERLEY, B.A. (‘J. B.’’) 


The Eternal Religion. By J. Brirrrey, B.A., Author of 
“ Ourselves and the Universe,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
8s. 6d. 


“ Well written and helpful.”—The Times. 
“Suggestive of a wide knowledge and scholarship.”—The Scotsman. 


The Common Life. By J. Brrmrtny, B.A. Author of “ Problems 
of Living,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“ Fluent, but thoughtful, essays on many aspects of life, written from a 


Christian standpoint— Life’s Positives,’ ‘Summits,’ ‘ Rest and Unrest,’ 
&e.’—The Times. 


Problems of Living. By J. Brimriny, B.A. Author of “ Our- 
selves and the Universe.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


“Tt is inspiring to come upon such a fresh and suggestive re-; 
of the old faiths as we find in ‘ Problems of Living.’ eB cho. sips 


Ourselves and the Universe: Studies in Life and Religion. 
By J. Brrertey, B.A. Tenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

“We have not for a long time read a brighter, cheerier, or wiser book.” 


“Fresh and thoughtful."—The Times. aily News. 


Studies of the Soul. By J. Brimrizy, B.A. Seventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD says :—“ There is a delicate truth and fragrance 
. & note of real experience in the essays that make them delightful reading.’ 
Dr: HorTON says :—“ I prefer this book to the best-written books I have 
es on for a oie — a 
“« The supreme charm of the book is not the wealth of fine sayi 
together from so many sources, . . . if is the contribution. Ph eet 
himself, his insight, his humour, his acute criticisms, and, above all perhaps 
his perfectly tolerant and catholic spirit. . . . A better book for ‘the 
modern man ’ does not exist.”—Rxry. C. SILVESTER HORNE in The Examiner.» 


Far other books by J. Brierley see page 4. 
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A Gamble with Life. By Srmas K. Hooxrme, Author of “ To 
Pay the Price.” Large crown 8vo, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 
One of the best stories written by this popular author. 


The Wanderer; or, Leaves from the Life Sto of 
Physician. : By Mrs. C. L. Aszor, of Berlin. Can Swed 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. : 


Burning Questions. By Wasuivneton GuLapprmn. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“Ts one of the ablest, most opportune, and most readable books i 
been our good fortune to vac a ea many a day. The writer is pte Epp 
subject. He modestly remarks at the close ‘that it has not always been 
easy, handling realities so vast, to make the truth, in the condensed expres- 
ae _ ar pee be. iting to + mid aime as could have been wished.’ 

ut lu ous is precisely the word which describes these admirabl 7s. 
They shine with light.*—Dundee Advertiser. Baers 


Changing Creeds and Social Struggles. By C. F. Axzp. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“A brave book.”—The Liverpool Mercury. 


G. H. R. Garcia. Memoir, Sermons and Addresses. By Rev. 
J. G. Henperson. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, with photo- 
gravure portrait, 3s. 6d. net. 

“We are grateful to Mr. Henderson for having pr d thi i 
of so daring and original a ministry.” —Methodist Lt res panera 

Gloria Patri; or, Our Talks About the Trinity. By J. M. 
Wuiton. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


God’s Greater Britain. With Two Portrait Groups, one show- 
ing Dr. Clifford and party “in miner’s attire.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Tt should be in the hands of all thinking men.” 
—ast Anglian Daily Times. 

The Christ that is To Be: A Latter-Day Romance. By J. 
Compron Ricxett, M.P. New Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

His Rustic Wife. By Mrs. Hayorart, Author of “A Lady’s 
Nay,” &c. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“A fresh and very capable story.”—WNewcastle Daily Leader. 


Paxton Hood: Poet and Preacher. With Photographic 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Family Prayers for Morning Use, and Prayers for Special 
Occasions. Compiled and Edited by J. M. G. Cloth, pott 
quarto, 3s, 6d. 
“We cordially recommend the volume to all who share our sense of the 
value of family religion.”—Willesden Presbyterian Monthly. 


Industrial Explorings in and around London. By R. Anvom, 
Author of ‘‘ We Three and Troddles.”” With nearly 100 Illus- 
trations by T. M. R. WaitwELt. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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Preaching to the Times. 


By Canon HeEnstEY HENSON. 


own 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“Sound sense and scholarly solidity.”.—Dundee Courier. 
“ Earnest and eloquent discourses.”—The Scotsman. 


The Dutch in the Medway. 
Author of ‘‘ The Camp of Refuge,” &c. 


By CHarLes MACFARLANE, 
With a Foreword by 


S. R. Crockett. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Quickening of Caliban. 
B 


A Modern Story of Evolution, 


y J. Compton Rickert, Author of “ Christianity in Common 


Speech,” &c. 


New Points to Old Texts. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
By J. M. Warton. 


Crown 8vo, 


“ A volume of sermons to startle sleepy hearers.” —W esiern Morning News. 


Nineteen Hundred? 
Ma 


A Forecast and a 
RIANNE FARNINGHAM, Author of “ The Clarence 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


Story. By 
amily,” 


‘A pleasant and entertaining story and picture of life.” 


—Methodist Recorder. 


EMMA JANE WORBOISE’S NOVELS 
Crown 8vo, uniformly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 


St. Beetha’s. 

Violet Vaughan. 
Singlehurst Manor. 
Overdale. 

Grey and Gold. 

Mr. Montmorency’s Money. 
Nobly Born. 


Chrystabel. 
chang Kendrick. 

obert Wreford’s Da s 
Joan Carisbroke. wi ce: 
Sissie. 
Esther Wynne. 
His Next of Kin. 


AMELIA &. BARR’S NOVELS 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


The Beads of Tasmar. 

A Sister to Esau. 

She Loved a Sailor. 

The Last ofthe MacAllisters 
Woven of Love and Glory. 
Feet of Clay. 

The Household of McNeil. 


A Border Shepherdess. 
Paul and Christina. 

The Squire of Sandal Side. 
The Bow of Orange Ribbon. 
Between Two Loves. 

A Daughter of Fife. 


For other books by this Author see pages 4 and 17. 
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THE MESSAGES OF THE BIBLE 


Edited by Frank Knicut Sanpers, Ph.D., Woolsey Pro- 

fessor of Biblical Literature in Yale University, and CHARLES 

Foster Kent, Ph.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and 

History in Brown University. Super royal 16mo, cloth, red 

top, 3s. 6d. a vol. (To be completed in 12 Volumes.) 

I. Tot Mzssaces oF THE Harwier PROPHETS. 
Il. Tot Messaces or THE Later PROPHETS. 
Ill. Toe Mzssacss or Israrn’s Law Givers. 
IV. THe Messaces or THE PROPHETICAL AND PRIESTLY 
HIsTORIANS. 
V. Tom MessaGes oF THE PSALMISTS. 

VIII. THe Merssaces oF THE APOOALYPTIOAL WRITERS. 
IX. THe MussaGes OF JESUS ACCORDING TO THE SYNOPTISTS} 
XI. THe Messaces or Pav. 

XII. Toz MessscGes or THE APOSTLES. 

Volumes 6, 7 and 10 will appear at intervals. 


“A new series which promises to be of the greatest value to ordinary 
readers of the Bible.”—Primitive Methodist Quarterly. 
“ Such a work is of the utmost service to every student of the Scriptures.” 
—The Dundee Advertiser. 


“The volumes in thisseriesaresingularly adapted for use in Bible-classes 
and for the guidance of intelligent readers of the Scriptures who have not 
been able to make themselves familiar with modern ‘ Criticism.’ ” 

—The Examiner. 


B/= Net 


The Personality of Jesus. By Cusruzs H. Barrows. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. net. 


Poems. By Mapame Guyon. Translated from ‘the French by 
the late Wii11am Cowrrr, with a Prefatory Essay by 
D. Macrapyven, M.A. Feap. 8vo, handsomely bound in 
leather, 3s. net. 

The Rev. F. B. Mny3ER writes : “ This singularly beautiful book, with its 
attractive get-up and its valuable introduction and notes, ought to prove a 
welcome gift-book, as it is certain to be the companion of many lonely walks 
and distant journeys.” 


Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers in My Study. By 
CHARLES Epwarp Jrerrerson, Pastor of Broadway Taber- 
nacle Church, New York. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 


“The work is the outcome of common-sense, thought, and long experi- 
ence, and as such it ought to commend itself to all aspirants to missionary 
work, whether in the pulpit or outside.”—Bristol Mercury. 


Episcopacy. Historically, Doctrinally, and Legally Considered. 
By J. Fraser. Cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
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*The Rosebud Annual for1908. The Ideal Book for the Nursery. 
Four Coloured Plates and one-half of the pages in colour. 
Coloured paper boards, varnished, 3s.; cloth boards, 4s. 

“ An old favourite, and anyone looking through its pages will see at once 
why it is a favourite. Not a page opens without disclosing pictures. A 
rich fund of enjoyment for the nursery.”—Aberdeen Free Press. ; 

A Method of Prayer. By Mapamz Guyon. A Revised 
Translation with Notes. Edited by Ducatp Maorapyern, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 

“The pages will have a message forall prayerful readers; and as often as 
they are perused they will yield helpto such as apply their hearts to wisdom, 
and, aim at an experimental realisation of the life of God.”—The Christian. 

School Hymns, for Schools and Missions. With Music. 
Compiled by E. H. Mayo Gunn. Harmonies Revised by 
Exxtiot Burron. Large Imp. 16mo, 3s. 


The School of Life: Life Pictures from the Book of 
Jonah. By Orro Funcxse. Cloth, 3s. 


EMMA JANE WORBOISE’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. each. 
Heartsease In the Family Maud Bolingbroke Helen Bury 
For other books by this Author see pages 10 and 17. 


2/6 Net 


*The Immanence of Christ in Modern Life. By Freprriocx 
R. Swan. With Introduction by J. Barmgtey, B.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


“Without for a moment denying the value of historical criticism, Mr. 
Swan looks within for the proof of Christianity, and boldly says that ‘ until 
you destroy the soul you cannot destroy Christianity,’ and ‘the man who 
demands a reality more solid than that of the religious consciousness seeks 
he knows not what.’ . . . This really beautiful and fervently Christian 


book.” —Spectator. 

*The New Evangel: Studies in the “New Theology.” B 
Rev. J. WarsonavreR, M.A., D.Phil. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

“May be studied with advantage.”—Spectator. 

“Dr. Warschauer’s belief is not without foundation, and in his dozen 
chapters he has clearly and devotionally stated that belief in a manner 
which will appeal to a great crowd in all our churches to-day.” 

—Shefield Daiiy Independent. 

*Health in the Home Life. By Honnor Morten, Author 

of “A Complete Book of Nursing,” “‘ How to Treat Acci- 


dents and Illnesses,” &c. Crown 8vo, art leather cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 


“The young housewife and mother will find this book invaluable. Miss 
Honnor Morten’s large experience both as a nurse and as a health lecturer 
under the London County Council enables her to make the book thoroughly 
practical, very clear and full in its directions, and wonderfully comprehen- 
sive. . . . A household fortified by the knowledge Miss Morten gives 
should have few and small doctor’s bills.’—Christian World. 
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“Stories of Old. Bible Stories Retold. By C. D. Micuazn, 
Author of “ Noble Deeds,” “‘ Deeds of Daring,” &c. 4to, 
288 pp., cloth boards. Hight Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 


*Practical Lay- Preaching and Speaking to Men. By H. Jerrs 
(Editor of “The Christian World Pulpit’). Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net, 


The Chailenge, and Other Stories for Boys and Girls. 
By Rev. J. G. Srevenson, Author of ‘‘ The Christ of the 
Children.” 4to, cloth boards, 240 pp. Hight Illustrations, 
2s. 6d. net. 

“‘ A first-rate collection of stories and parables very suitable for Sunday- 
school teachers in preparing their lessons.”’—British Weekly. 

Liberty and Religion. By P. Wartrwr1t Wutson, M.P., Author 
of ‘“‘ Why We Believe,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Leaves for Quiet Hours. By Grorcz Martusson, F.R.S.E., 
D.D., LL.D., Author of ‘“‘ Words by the Wayside,” &c. New 
and cheap edition. Handsomely bound in cloth boards, with 
chaste design in gold, and gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. Leather, 
4s, net. 

“This is another of those unique productions for which Dr. Matheson | 
famous. ‘There are few modern teachers who possess the gift of spiritu 
insight to the extent of the author of this book.”—Datly News. 

The Christ of the Children. A Life of Jesus for Little People. 
By Rev. J. G. Stevenson. 4to, cloth boards. Twelve Illus- 
trations. 2s. 6d. net. 

“Tt is the very loveliest life of Jesus for children every written by « long 
way.”’-——Rey. KINGSCOTH GREENLAND in The Methodist Recorder. 

The Pilot. A Book of Daily Guidance from Master Minds. Con- 
tains nearly 2,000 of the choicest extracts systematically 
arranged for every day of the year. Printed on India paper 
and handsomely bound in leather, with round corners and gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d. net. 

‘I thank you for the service P bem have done the public in the issuing of 
this little book. It is a splendid collection. Nothing could be more admir- 
ably adapted to suit the spiritual wants of an age which haz little leisure 
for  opeston and much ground for care.”—Rev. GEORGH MATHESON, D.D. 

Her Majesty the Queen has graciously accepted a copy of this book. 

Why We Believe. Papers on Religion and Brotherhood. By 
PHILIP WHITWELL Witson. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Canon Scorr HOLLAND says in The Commonwealth : “ Here is a kindly, 
shrewd, and winning book. It is et gig not to be friends with a writer 
who is so confident of your goodwill: and so open, and sympathetic, and 
confidential, and hopeful. He is frankly intimate : he confides to you his 

ersonal secret ; he is not the least ashamed of confessing his faith. And 
e looks to you to do the same by him.” 

My Neighbour and God. A Reply to Robert Blatchford’s ‘ God 
and My Neighbour.” By W. T. Luz. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ A more overwhelming exposure of Mr. Blatchford’s untrustworthiness 
as a critic of the Bible it would be difficuit to imagine.” 

—The Wellingborough News. 
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Undertones of the Nineteenth Century. A Prelude and a 
Prophecy. A comparison of the Relations between certain 
Spiritual Movements of the last Century, with Sketches of 
the lives of some of the Leaders. By Mrs. Epwarp TROTTER. 
Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


A Popular History of the Free Churches. By C. Smrvestrr 
Horne, M.A. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 464 pp. and 8 full- 
page illustrations on art paper. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

““A vigorous and interesting book by an enthusiastic ae in the 
Puritan spirit and the need of religious equality.”—The Times. 

The New Testament in Modern Speech. An idicmsakie 
translation into everyday English from the text of 
“The Resultant Greek Testament.” By the late 
RicHaRD Francis Werymouts, M.A., D.Lit., Fellow of 
University College, London, and formerly Head Master of 
Mill Hill School, Editor of ‘‘ The Resultant Greek Testament.”’ 
Edited and partly revised by Ernest HamppEn-Coor, M.A., 
formerly Exhibitioner and Prizeman of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. Leather, 4s. net. 
on Oxford India paper, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. 


“ Every intelligent reader of the New Testament should profit by this 
careful and correct translation. Indeed, none can afford to ignore it unless 
he is able to read with ease the original Greek. It is probably the best 
modern translation.”—Ezaminer. 

A Young Man’s Religion and his Father’s Faith. By N. 
MoGuEE WATERS. Small crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
2s. 6d. net. 

“Tt is an earnestly religious and well-written work.”—The Scotsman. 

The Resultant Greek Testament. Exhibiting the Text in what 
the majority of Modern Editors are agreed. By the late 
RioHARD FRANCIS WryMouTH, D.Lit. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


Harvest Gleanings. A Book of Poems. By MARIANNE Far- 
nincHAM, Author of “ Girlhood,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

“A delightful sheaf of little baer They are Tnessages of love, of com- 
fort, of sympathy, of hope, and of encouragement.’’-—Northampton Herald. 

Morning and Evening Cries. A Book of Prayers for the House- 
hold. By Rev. J. G@. GreennougH, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Job and His Comforters. By J. T. Marsnatt, M.A., B.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Sunday Morning Talks with Boys and Girls. By Rev. F. H. 
RosarRts. Crown 8vo, eloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
“They have the marks of simplicity, directness, and charm.” 
—Baptist Times. 
The Baptist Handbook. Published under the direction of the 
Council of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d. net; cloth boards, 25 ~~ 
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*The Rise of Philip Barrett. By Davip Lyaut, Author of 
“The Land o’ the Leal,” &c. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

‘The book is remarkable for the arresting interest of all, or nearly all, 
the characters. Altogether, Mr. Lyall is to be congratulated on an inter- 
esting story.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 

What Shall this Child Be? By Wiz1t1am Brock. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


Practica) Points in Popular Proverbs. By F. A. Ress, Author 
of “‘ Plain Talks on Plain Subjects.”’ With an Introduction by 
the Rev. Cuas. Winxiams, of Accrington. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 


The Ten Commandments, By G. Campsetn Morean. Pott 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“A more readable, practical, and searching exposition of the Decalogue it 
would be difficult to find.”—Leeds Mercury. 

A Popular Argument for the Unity of Isaiah. By Joun 
Kennepy, D.D. With an Examination of the Opinions of 
Canons Cheyne and Driver, Dr. Delitzsch, the Rev. G. A. 
Smith, and others. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“ A book that will be eagerly welcomed by the thoughtful students of the 
Scriptures.”—Western Morning News. 

The Epistle to the Galatians. By J. Morcan Gipson. The 
Ancient Merchant Lecture for January, 1895. Fecap. 8vo, 
cloth elegant, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


“ A clear, popular, and most efiective analysis and application of this great 
epistle, this magna charta of the free Christian Church.” 


—C. SILVESTER HORNE. 


The Bible Story: Retold for Young People. The Old 
Testament Story, by W. H. Bennert, M.A. (sometime Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge), Professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament Exegesis at Hackney and New Colleges, 
London. The New Testament Story, by W. F. AprEnery, 
M.A., Principal of Lancashire College, Manchester. | With 
Illustrations and 4 Maps. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ We have nothing but good to say of a book, which will certainly appeal 
strongly to the children themselves, and will teach them more truly to 
appreciate the Bible itself.”—Huddersfield Examiner. : 

The Ordeal of Faith. By C. Strvester Horne, M.A. Medita- 
tions on the Book of Job, designed as a “‘ ministry of consola- 
tion to some who are pierced with many sorrows.”” Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 

“ We have read many productions on this wonderful Old Testament book, 


but have met with nothing we would so gladly put into the hands of the 
sorrowful and suffering as this little publication.”—Methodist Times. 


The Earliest Christian Hymn. By Gzorcz S. Barrurz, D.D. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
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The Wife as Lover and Friend. By Grorcz Banton. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

On the Threshold of the Marriage State; The Sorrow of an 
Unwise Choice; Facing Life’s Responsibilities ; ; Wifely Excel- 
lences; A Wie’ s Intelligence; A Wife’s Industry; A Wife’s 
Restfulness; A Wife’s Affection ; The Better Part. 


“ One of the most beautiful and at thes same time one of the truest sketches 
of the ideal wife we have ever seen. A valuable little vade mecum which 
every girl should read and treasure.”—The Liberal. 


Nonconformist Church Buildings. By Jamzs Cusrrr. Cloth 
imp, 2s. 6d. 


Will be useful to church-building committees of whatever denomination.” 
—Ardrossan Herald. 


2/= Net 


*On Seeing Angels; and Other Papers. By Nicnoras Nots- 
WELL. Crown ae cloth boards, 2s. net, 


Ideals for Girls. the Rev. H. R. Hawes, M.A., Author of 
“Music and Mon s.”’ New Edition, crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound in bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s. net. 

A book that all parents should place in the hands of their daughters. 


The Glorious Company of the Apostles. Being Studies in the 
Characters of the Twelve. By the Rev. J. D. Jonzs, M.A., 
B.D. Cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. net. 

“Many think that a readable sermon is a contradiction in terms. Let 
them read these pages and discover their mistake.”—Ezaminer. 

The Model Behe A Series of Expositions on the Lord’s 


Preae D. Jones, M.A., B.D. New Edition, 
clot ee ny top, 2s. net. 


2/= 


Simple Cookery. Comprising “ Tasty Dishes’? and “ More 
Tasty Dishes.” Over 500 Tested Receipts. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 


A book that should be in every household. 


My Baptism, and What Led = it. By Rev. Jamzs Mountain. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


Adrift on the Black ae Tide. A Weird and Strange 
Experience in Dreamland, and a Nautical Version of ‘“‘ The 


Pilgrim’s Progress.” By Jamus J. Kang, G.T. Chaplain U.S. 
Navy. Cloth gilt, 2s. 


ar Pupils of the Spirit, and What of Samuel? By J. M. 
Wauriton, Ph.D. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


The Religion of Jesus, By J. Attanson Picton, M.A., J.P. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 
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CLARKE’S COPYRIGHT LIBRARY 


A New Series of Books by Leading Authors at a Popular 


Price 
Crown 8vo, tastefully bound in eloth boards, 2s, 


The Loves of Miss Anne. By S. R. Crocxert. 
Kit Kennedy. By S. BR. Crocker. 

Cinderella. By S. R. Crocker. 
Flower-o’-the-Corn. By S. R. Crocxrrr. 

The Black Familiars. By L. B. Watrorp. 


POPULAR EDITION OF 
EMMA JANE WORBOISE’S NOVELS 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 25.3 bevelled boards, 2s, Gd, 


Esther Wynne. 
Margaret Torrington. 
Husbands and Wives. 
Oliver Westwood. 
Warleigh’s Trust. 
Emilia’s Inheritance. 
The Brudenells of Brude. 
A Woman’s Patience. 
The Grey House at 
Endlestone. 
The Abbey Mill. 
The Story of Penelope. 
Fortune’s Favourite. 
Nobly Born. 
The Heirs of Errington. 
Lady Clarissa. 


| 
| 


Father Fabian. 
House of Bondage. 
Canonbury Holt. 
Millicent Kendrick. 
Violet Vaughan. 
Joan Carisbroke. 
Sissie. 
His Next of Kin. 
Thornycroft Hall. 
The Fortunes of 
Denham, 
Overdale. 
Grey and Gold, 
Mr. Montmorency’s Money 
Chrystabel. 
St. Beetha’s, 


Cyril 


For other books by this Author see pages 12 and 10, 


NEW SERIES OF COPYRIGHT BOOKS 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, 


A Morning Mist. By Saran Tyttmr. 
A Sister to Esau. By Ameria E. Barr. 


The Debt of the Damerals. 


By Bessim Marcuanr. 


A Town Romance; or,On London Stones. By C. C. ANpDRews. 


A Daughter of Fife. 


By Ame ia E. Barr. 


The Pride of the Family. By Ersrn F. Hepptz. 


Unknown to Herself. 


The Squire of Sandal Side. 
The Bow of Orange Ribbon. 


By Lavriz LAnsrepr. 


By Ameria E. Barr. 
By Ameria FE. Barr. 


The Scourge of God. By J. BiounpELir-Burron. 


The New Mrs. Lascelles. 
Miss Devereux, Spinster. 


Jan Vedder’s Wife. 


By L.. T.. Mrapz, 
By Aanus GIBERNE. 
By Ameria E. Barr. 
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1/6 Net 
THE ‘‘ FREEDOM OF FAITH” SERIES 


An entirely New Series of Small Feap. 8vo Books, 128 pp., hand- 
somely bound in Green Leather, with chaste design in gold. 
Price 1s. Gd, net. 


The Simple Things of the Christian Life. By 1G.)- 
CamMpBELL-MorGAN, D.D. 

The Wideness of God’s Mercy. By F. B. Meyer, B.A. 

The Letters of Christ. By Rev. Cuartes Brown. 

Christ’s Pathway to the Cross. By J. D. Jonss, M.A., B.D. 

The Crucible of Experience. By F. A. Russet. 

The Passion for Souls. By J. H. Jowerrt, M.A. 

The Value of the Apocrypha. By J. Bernarp Snett, M.A. 

The Economics of Jesus. By E. GrirrirH-Jonzs, B.A. 

Inspiration in Common Life. By W. L. Warxryson, M.A. 

Prayer. By Wri11am Watson, M.A. 

A Reasonable View of Life. By J. M. Braxr, M.A. 

Common-sense Christianity. By C. Strvesrer Horne, M.A. 


“There are precious things in every volume, and the Series deserves 
success.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


*The Holy Spirit. By R. F. Horron, M.A., D.D. Cloth 
boards, ls. 6d. net. 


Who Wrote the Bible? By Wasuinaron GrappEn, D.D., 
Author of “ The Growing Revelation,” &c. New and cheap 
Edition, 256 pages, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 

‘* Well named ‘ A book for the people.’ It fulfils its promise; it is simple, 
untechnical, careful without being erudite. It is a reverent book, too; a 
man who believes the Bible to be inspired and the Word of God here explains 
how it has been handled by modern criticism, and with what results. For 
the intelligent reader interested in these questions, and wanting a survey 
e ed whole field, it would be hard to find a more suitable book.”—The 

peaker. 

Reasons Why for Congregationalists. By Rev. J. D. Jonzs, 
M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net, 


Women and their Work. By Martanne Farninauam, Author 
of ‘‘ Harvest Gleanings,” ‘‘ Women and their Saviour.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net, 

Sunny Memories of Australasia. By Rey. W. Curr. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards. Portraits and Illustrations. ls. 6d. net. 


Christian Baptism: Its Significance and its Subjects. By 
J. E. Ropzrts, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 


William Jeffery, the Puritan Apostle of Kent. A Message 
and an Appeal to Young Nonconformists. By Cuas. Rupes, 
with an Introduction by Rev. Dr. Ciirrorp. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 
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*Britain’s Hope, Concerning the Pressing Social Problems. 
By Jutre Surrer, Author of “ Britain’s Next Campaign,” 
&c. Cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 

The Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, preaching at the City Temple, said :—“I 
have been reading ‘ Britain’s Hope,’ the latest work by Miss Sutter, with 
the blood tingling through my veins. If you have not read it, I should 
advise you to get it and to do 80.” 

“ An admirable production, summarising in emphatic language the main 
social problems of the day.”—Sheffield Telegraph. 


Seven Puzzling Bible Books. A Supplement to “ Who Wrote 
the Bible?” By Wasuineton GLappDEN. Cheap Hdition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 

Burning Questions. By Wasxincron GLaDDEN. Cheap 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. net. 


Trial and Triumph. By Rev. CuHartes Brown. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 


Reform in Sunday School Teaching. By Professor A. 8. 
PEAKE. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, is. 6d. net. 

“The volume is the best and ablest on the subject, and the Professor 
writes as one who knows. . . . The book is timely and of utmost impor- 
tance.””—Sunday-School Times. 

“ Should be studied by all who have any connection, official or otherwise, 
with Sunday-schools.”—The Sheffield Independent. 


The Forgotten Sheaf. A Series of Addresses to Children. By 
Rev. D. J. Luzweittyn. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 


1/6 
SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS 


Pott 8vo, bound in buckram cloth, Is. 6d. each. 


The Christ Within. By Rev. T. Ruoonppa Wuuiams. 
* Thoughtful and well written, and can be read with interest and profit.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 
Old Pictures in Modern Frames. By J. G. Greznuovuan, M.A. 
“Bright and unconventional.”—Glasgow Herald. 
The Taste of Death and the Life of Grace. By P. T. 


Forsyru, M.A., D.D. 

“The value of this little book is out of all proportion to its size. It is a 
bit of modern religious thinking with a quality entirely its own. The writer 
is not an echo, but a voice.”—The Christian World. 


The Conquered World. By R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 


“ Have all Dr. Horton’s charm of manner, bis unexpectedness, and his 
glorious optimism.”—The Methodist Times. 


The Making of an Apostle. By R. J. Campxsetr, M.A. 
“‘ Profitable and instructive reading, not only to our ordained ministers, 
but to our lay preachers and others as well.”—Christian Life. 
The Angels of God. By Joun Hunter, D.D. 
“Many charming volumes in the series. . . . None better than these 
papers by Dr. Hunter.”—The Liverpool Mercury. 
Social Worship an Everlasting Necessity. By Jonn Cum 
FORD, D.D. aoe 
“ Most checrful, inspiring, and illuminative.”—The Church Times. 
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SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS—continued 


Types of Christian Life. By E. Grirrita-Joness, B.A. 
“A thoughtful little book.”—The Guardian. 


Faith the Beginning, Self-Surrender the Fulfilment, of 
the Spiritual Life. By James Marrixzan, D.D., D.C.L., - 
Second Edition. Sixth Thousand. 
“ Full of lovely and exalted ethical teaching.”—The Methodist Times. 
Words by the Wayside. By Gzorcz Matuzson, D.D. Third 
Edition. Fifth Thousand. 
“One of the best gifts of recent literature.”—-The Speaker. 
How to Become Like Christ. By Marcus Dops, D.D. Second 
Edition. 
“ Characteristic of their author and worthy of his reputation.” 
—The North British Daily Mail. 
The Kingdom of the Lord Jesus. By AtexanpER MACKEN- 
nau, D.D. 
“Marked by spiritual insight, intellectual force, and literary feeling.” 
—The Examiner. 


The Way of Life. By H. Arnotp Tuomas, M.A. 


“Puts with sweet reasonableness the case for undivided allegiance to 
lofty ideals.”"—The Speaker. 
The Ship of the Soul. By Srorprorp A. Brooxg, M.A. 
“A tract for the times. In clear, nervous English Mr. Brooke says 
many things which need saying. ”_The Star. 
The Christian Life. By W. M. Beatie D.D., Archdeacon of 
London. 


“Marked by Dr. Sinclair’s characteristic simplicity, earnestness and 
force.’”’-—The Scotsman. 


Character Through Inspiration. By T. T. Munarr, D.D. 
“ Admirable for a quiet Sunday at home.”—Newcastle Daily Leader. 
Infoldings and Unfoldings of the Divine Genius, in 


Nature and Man. By Joun Putsrorp, D.D. New 
Edition. 


“The book will help to give the Teader many suggestive — of the 
Telationship between God and man.”—East Anglian Daily Times. 


The Jealousy of God. By Joxn Putsrorp, D.D. 
“Worth its weight in gold.”"—The Sunday-School Chronicle. 
Martineau’s Study of Religion. By Ricuarp A. Armstrrona. 
“An analysis and appreciation of Dr. James Martineau’s Leg book. 
It is excellently well done, clear and intelligible.’—The Spectat 
The Art of Living Alone. By Amory H. Braprorp. 


“Very attractive, . . . full of Seg wisdom—allusive, stim: 
encouraging.” —The Dundee Advertis , Stimulating, 


The Supreme Argument for Christianity. By W. Garrett 
HOoRDER. 
“Very readable and suggestive.’—The Glasgow Herald. 
Reconsiderations and Reinforcements. By J. M. Wurron, 
D., Author of “‘ Beyond the Shadow,” &c. 
“A book of much beauty and force.”—The Bradford Observer. 
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*Storehouse for Preachers and Teachers. A Treasury of 
Outline Texts and Sermons. By J. Exuis, Author of ‘“ The 
Seed Basket,” &c., &c. Cloth boards, Is. 6d. 
“Cannot fail to prove serviceable. Exceedingly suggestive, and such 
as the busy worker will be able to utilise with ease and profit.” 
—The Christian. 
“A little work which should be appreciated by preachers, lay workers, 


and teachers. It gives a number of suggestive outlines for sermons and 
addresses.” — Newcastle Chronicle. 


“ Cannot but prove helpful and suggestive to busy sermonisers in search 
of new ideas and lines of treatment.”—The Scotsman. 


The Comforts of God. By Ricuarp Gtover, D.D. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. 
“ Every paragraph is pregnant with helpful and comforting thought. 


We cordially commend this book of consolation to all who are passing 
through the cloud and the shadow.” —WMethodist Times. 


“ Will doubtless find many appreciative readers.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Ancient Musical Instruments. A popular Account of their 
Development, as illustrated by Typical Examples in the 
Galpin Collection at Hatfield Broad Oak, Essex. By Winiiam 
Lynp. Linen cover, Is. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 

“The book is unique, and lovers of orchestral music cannot fail to be 
profited and interested by the material offered for study.” 
—Ardrossan Herald. 

The Church and the Kingdom. By Wasuineron GLADDEN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 

“This most interesting little book is heartily welcome.” 
—Morning Leader. 
“A solid contribution to the literature of Christian Science.’’ 
—Western Daily Mercury. 

Let us Pray. A Handbook of Selected Collects and forms of 
Prayer for the Use of the Free Churches. By OC. SinvesTer 
Horne and F. Hersert Dartow, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Is. 6d. net. 

“ An interesting and fascinating volume.”—London Quarterly Review. 


Race and Religion. Hellenistic Theology, its Place in Christian 
Thought. By THomas Artin, D.D. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


“The book is crammed with facts and ideas. It would be difficult to 
find anywhere in the same compass a richer collection of living and sugges- 
tive thought.”—‘“ J. B.,” in Lhe Christian World. 


Short Devotional Services. By Gzorex Artcnison. Limp 
cloth, ls. 6d. 


Thirteen services, compiled chiefly from the Bible and the Book of 
Common Prayer. Intended not to supersede but to supplement the usual 
extempore prayer. 


The Children’s Pace; and Other Addresses to Children. By 
Rev. J. 8. Maver, M.A., of Paisley. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


“‘ Mr. Maver has produced one of the best books of the kind published 
for some time.”—Banffshire Journal. 
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*The Garrisoned -Soul. Meditations on “ Peace, Perfect 
Peace,” by C. E. P. Antram. Fancy cloth, ls. net. 


“A sweet little book, full of soothing comfort to the weary wayfarer.” 
—Western Daily Mercury. 

“It is just the sort of book, chaste and beautiful, contents and binding 

alike, that would make a pretty present on a birthday or a Church festival. 

Its size and its type make it suitable also to send to an invalid. Indeed, 

its cheering chapters would to many such, we are sure, act like a tonic, 
and be an efficient co-worker with the physician.”—<Shefield Telegraph. 


*Do We Need a New Theology? By Harnorp E. Brieg1ey. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, ls. net. 


“Well adapted to arouse the attention and to guide the thought of 
seekers after truth. The results of wide reading are used to good pur- 
pose.”—Methodist Recorder. 


Women and their Saviour. Thoughts of a Minute fora 
Month. By Martanne FarnrneHam, Author of ‘‘ Harvest 
Gleanings,” &c. Cloth, ls. net. 


“These ‘ thoughts of a minute for a month of mornings’ are the out- 
pourings of an entirely unaffected piety.”—Glasgow Herald. 


“A very touching little book of devotional reflections.”—Christian Life. 


Reasons Why for Free Churchmen. By Rev. J. D. Jongs, 
M.A., B.D. Small 8vo, cloth boards, Is. net. 


The Price of Priestcraft. By Howarp Evans. Crown 8vo, 
paper covers, ls. net; cloth, Is. 6d. net. 


“We wish for it a very large circulation. No one has served the cause 
of religious freedom better than Mr. Howard Evans by his labours in the 
Press and elsewhere.”—British Weckly. 


Gain or Loss? An Appreciation of the Results of Recent 
Biblical Criticism. Five Lectures delivered at Brixton Inde- 
pendent Church, London. By Brrnarp J. SNELL, M.A., 
B.Sc. Cheap Edition. Fecap. 8vo, cloth, ls. net. 


‘‘Many students who are unable to follow all the lines and results of 
Biblical criticism have desired precisely such a book. . . . The treatment 
of the whole subject is most satisfactory, and appeals throughout both to 
reason and religious sentiment.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


1/- 


*Animal Gambols. Comical Pictures of Animals drawn by 
Louis Warn, Harry B. Netson, J. A. SHEPHERD and 
others, with Stories in Verse and Prose. Crown 4to, coloured, 
paper boards, varnished 1s. 


*Fireside Fairy Tales. FullofAppropriate Pictures. Crown 4to, 
coloured paper boards, varnished Is. 


Animal Fun. Humorous Pictures of Animals drawn by Louts 
Warn, Harry B. Nemson, J. A. SHepueRp, and others, 
4to, coloured paper boards, varnished, ls, 

A delightful book for the young. 
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Louis Wain’s Animal Show. Full of Pictures specially drawn 
for the book, with Stories in Prose and Verse. Coloured 
paper boards, varnished, Is. 


“*Touis Wain’s Animal Show’ will cause endless amusement in the 
nursery, and the difficulty will be to get the fortunate little ones who receive 
the volume to putit down. There will be tears to get it, and tears of happi- 
ness when it is obtained. The contents, like the matter and illustrations, 
will fascinate all children, and they blend the humorous and the instructive 
with undoubted success.”—Sunday School Chronicle. 


Outline Text Lessons for Junior Classes. By Gtapys 
Davipson, Author of “ Kindergarten Bible Stories,” &c. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 


“The book is simple and practical, and will be found suggestive and 
helpful by teachers.’”’-—Sunday School Chronicle. 


Goldea Truths for Young Folk. By J. Ex.ts, Author of 
“The Seed Basket,” ‘‘ Tool Basket,” “By Way of Illustra- 
tion,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 


“ Useful, direct and easily understood set of talks to children.” 
—Brilish Weekly. 


How to Read the Bible. Hints for Sunday-school Teachers 
and Other Bible Students.. By W. F. Aprnry, M.A., Principal 
of Lancashire College, Manchester, Author of “‘ The Bible Story 
Retold,” &c. New and Revised Edition. Nineteenth 
Thousand. Cloth boards, ls. 


“ A most admirable little work. We know of no book which deals with 
this subject so clearly and adequately within so small a compass. It speaks 
of itself modestly as ‘ Hints for Sunday-school Teachers and other Bible 
Students,’ but it is one of the very few manuals which are well worth the 
study of the clergy.”—The Guardian. 


A ponte for Free Church Ministers. Cloth, ls. net; leather, 
2s. 6d. 


Health and Home Nursing. By Mrs. Lussrrs Matuer, Health 
Lecturer to the Northumberland County Council. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, ls. 

A book that should be in every household. Contains 
chapters on The Care of the Invalid, Homely Local Applica- 
tions, Feeding the Invalid, Infection and Disinfection, Care of 
the Teeth, The Value of Foods, Influenza, its Causes and 
Prevention, Consumption, its Causes and Prevention, Digestion 
and Indigestion, Headaches, Home Nursing of Sick Children, 
What to do till the Doctor Comes, Habits in Relation to 
Health, The Health of the Town Dweller. 


A Religion that will Wear. A Layman’s Confession of Faith. 
Addressed to Agnostics by a Scorrisn PRESBYTHRIAN. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, Is. 


“ Tt is remarkable for its breadth of thought and catholicity of quotation, 
and will be found say ‘ro to many who are doubtful as to the praetical 
value of religion.”—Church Gazette. 
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Helps to Health and Beauty. Two Hundred Practical Pre- 
scriptions by a Pharmaceutical Chemist. 
= This little book contains two hundred practical prescriptions or formule 
for preparations for the hair, hands, nails, feet, skin, teeth, and bath, in 
addition to perfumes, insecticides, and medicaments for various ailments. 
As far as possible technical language is avoided, and the directions are clear 
and concise.”—Pharmaceutical Journal. 


Morning, Noon and Night. By R. 'F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 
Feap. 8vo, parchment cover with gold lettering, Is. 
“ Deeply suggestive, and as earnest as its fancies are pleasing and quaint.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 
Wayside Angels, and Other Sermons. By W. K. Burrorp, 
Minister of the Wicker Congregational Church, Sheffield. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, ls. 


Tasty Dishes. A Choice Selection of Tested Recipes, showing 
what we can have for Breakfast, Dinner, Tea and Supper. 
It is designed for people of moderate means who desire 
to have pleasant and varied entertainment for themselves 
and their friends. It is a book of genuine and tested informa- 
tion. New Edition. Thoroughly revised and brought up to 
date. 130th Thousand. Crown 8vo, ls. 

“No home ought to be without this timely, useful, and practical family 

friend.”—Brighton Gazette. 

More Tasty Dishes. A Book of Tasty, Economical, and Tested 
Recipes. Including a Section on Invalid Cookery. A Supple- 
ment to “ Tasty Dishes.’”’ New Edition. Price ls. 

“* Every recipe is so clearly stated that the most inexperienced cook could 

follow them and make dainty dishes at a small cost.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 

“ The recipes given have been carefully tried and not been = Pipa as 

Talks to Little Folks. A Series of Short Addresses. By Rev. 
J.C. Cartmz. Crown 8vo, art vellum," Is. 

“No one who reads this book can reasonably doubt that Mr. Carlile is 

master of the difficult art of catching and sustaining the interest of young 

eople. He is wise enough to dispense with the preacher’s framework, texts, 
ntroductions, &c., and at once he arrests attention by a direct question ora 
brief story.”—Literary World. 

Oliver Cromwell. By R. F. Horron, D.D., Author of “ John 
Howe,” “‘ The Teaching of Jesus,” &c., &c. Sixth Edition. 
Nineteenth Thousand. 1s. 

“Worthy a place in the Hbrary of every Christian student.” 

—Methodist Recorder. 

Rome from the Inside; or, The Priests’ Revolt. Translated 
and Compiled by “J. B.” of The Christian World. Third 
Thousand, Feap. 8vo, price Is. 

This pamphlet may be described in brief as a record of the 
new revolt in the French priesthood. Its contents are chiefly 
letters and addresses from priests and ex-priests. These, it 
will be recognised at once, are a testimony of the very first 
order as to what modern Rome really stands for in relation 
to spiritual life, to morality, and to intellectual progress. 
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The Bible Definition of Religion. By Grorez Marazson, 
M.A., D.D. Printed on deckle-edged paper, with red border 
lines and decorated wrapper, in envelope. Price ls. 

“Each of Dr. Matheson’s chapters is a prose-poem, a sonata. This is a 
book to be read and re-read. It is in every sense ‘a thing of beauty’; it 
is a veritable ‘necklace of pearls.’ ’?—C. SILVESTER HORNE. 

The Awe of the New Century. By R. F. Horton, M.A., 
D.D. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. Decorated parchment cover and deco- 
rated margins to each page printed in colours, Gilt top. 
Each copy in envelope. Second Edition. 

“ A most impressive and delightful little book, displaying all the best 
qualities of the popular pastor of Haropstead.”—The Western Mercury. 

The Sceptre Without a Sword. By Dr. Groner MarsHxson. 
In envelope. Pott 8vo, ls. 

“*The Sceptre Without a Sword,’ by Dr. George Matheson, is worth 
reading, and that is more than one can say for the vast majority of booklets 
now turned out to order. The subject is more important than ever to-day, 
when it is the fashion to ignore the root principles of relate 

—The Echo. 


“ This is a very charming little book—both externally and internally.” 
—Ardrossan and Saltcoats Herald. 
Our Girls’ Cookery. By the Author of “ Tasty Dishes.” 
Crown 8vo, linen, Is. 

“A most artistic-looking littie volume, filled with excellent recipes, that 
are given so clearly and sensibly that the veriest tyro in the culinary art 
will be able to follow them as easily as possible.”—The Lady. 

“The contents are varied and comprehensive. . . . The directions 
given are clear and reliable, each recipe having been specially tested.” 

—Dundee Advertiser, 
The Divine Satisfaction. A Review of what should and what 
should not be thought about the Atonement. Bv J. M. 


Wuiton. Crown 8vo, paper, ls. 


By MARY E. MANNERS 
Crown 8vo, Linen Covers, ls. each. 


A Tale of a Telephone, and Other Pieces. 

** Narrative pieces, suitable for recitation.””—Outlook. 

“‘ Facile and effective pieces in verse of the sort that tells well on the reci- 
tation platform. They havea pleasant light humour and a lilt often like 
that of the Ingoldsby Legends, and should not fail to entertain any reader 
in a jocular mood.”—Scotsman. 


The Bishop and the Caterpillar (as recited by the late Mr. 
Brandram), and Other Pieces. Dedicated by permission to 
Lewis Carroll. Fourth Edition. 

“The first two pieces are quite worthy of Ingoldsby, and that reverend 
gentleman would not have been ashamed to own them. The pieces are 
admirably suited for recitation.”—Dramatic Review. 

Aunt Agatha Ann; and Other Ballads. [Illustrations by 
Ernotp A. Mason and Lovis WAIN. 

“ Excellent pieces for recitation from a popular pen.”—Lady’s Pictorial. 
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Sunday Afternoon Song Book, with Tunes. Compiled by 
H. A. Kennepy and R. D. Mercatre. ls. net. Words only, 
12s. 6d. per hundred net. 


“The airs have been selected and arranged under the editorship of Mr. 
R. D. Metcalfe, and add so much to the value of the collection that this 
edition will easily supersede all others and give the work a new popularity 
with choral societies and others interested in church music.” 


—The Scotsman. 
Christianity in Common Speech: Suggestions for an Every- 
day Belief. By J. Compron Ricxrerr. Demy 8vo, ls. 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS 
(Cuzar Eprrion) 
Bound in red cloth, ls. each. 


Social Worship an Everlast- ) The Ship of the Soul. By 
ing Necessity. By Joun Sroprorp A, Brooks, M.A. 


CuirrorD, D.D Faith and Self-Surrender. 
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